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TO THE AEA&ER.' 


Ih grffSg to the public this translation of the Niconia- 
ohedn Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former version^ He has not 
Imitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
him*to convey 1 accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such* as he thought failed in this! 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care*, 
fully compared with the original. The text generally fal¬ 
lowed has been that of Cardwell; but BekkeVs has,been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preferable! 

Tim mi J mi are partly original, partly Selected. It*has been j 
the object of the Translator not do overburden the text 
with them, but only to give as mapyas hf thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligibly and* to explain or^llul- 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of.bcing Amoved . 
hy translation. The Analysis and Qu&tions, which are 
idcied, were thought likely to be a valuible assistance to 
;he student. 

It is hoped, that this work will be fouAd usefiil to that 
MmerouB class, of readers who, though unacquainted with 
he language of ancient Greece, are anxious^ to study the 
rorks of the best writers of Antiquity in, as nearly as 
ossible, their own Vords. ' 

far such further information* as is qot contained in the 
otes, the reider is referred to the commentaries of Michelet,* 
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tlio notes of Cardwell, the pdition of the eighth and ninth 
books bjr Fritzsch, Bre wet’s edition of thc.Ethics, Blakcsley'a 
Life of Aristotle, the philbsophical article^ in tlie Encyclo- 
piedia IVJctropolitann, Wliateley’s Logic, and Hitter’s History 
of PliilosophV, » in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid r analysis of the Etliics of Aristotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
in the eiglith volume of Crote’s History' of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

* Trauria.'cii bjr A. J. W. Mc.rifOa. 
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Ethics* according to the theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
suBdivisiou of the great and comprehensive science of poli¬ 
tics. Min is a political or social being; ?(>at science, there¬ 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of huinaij, 
gVjd, would study the natitre of man, not only as an indi-, 
vidual*but also in his relation to liis fellows, as a member 
of a family, and as a member "of a state, or politick com¬ 
munity. • * . 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides jwli- 
ties into three parts :'Etliies, Economies, mid Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
, good, must be the ground-work of the rest; femilje^and 
states ar* composed of individuals; unless, therefore, the 
parift 1 o<‘ good, the whole cannot *be fierfeftt. The.develop, 
ment, therefore, of the principle of man’s moral’nature 
must necessarily precwle, and be an^jntituluction fo an 
investigation of the principles of famuyi society. Tliis is the 
place wliieh ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the Science *of,social 
^ife. • 

’It is plain, front these considerations, that ethics, aecord- ■ 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of* a great practical 
subject; he does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine irito tHe abstract nature of good, but only to pursue 
■ She investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his.siibjcct Tfoes he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of. it can he in any way usefu’ 
to«jthe study of that good wliiiji falls within the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. ’ In this, 
as well as iS nuure other rciniectft tlie pra tical nature of hi* 
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mind is strongly contrasted with the poetical -idealism of his 
great ftiaster Plato. _ 

The foundation of Aristotle’s system ol’ ethics is deeply 
laid in his psychological system. On the nature of'the 
human soul the whole fabric inbuilt up, aud depends for its 
support.' -According to (Mr author, we are born with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high •& one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it “natural virtue.” * We are endowed with.a moral 
sense (niinth/mc). a jie re-option of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects (rmw-i/r), which, 
when cultivated, is improved into (prudence or moral 

wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is tjie law under which 
we .are bom. the law of nature, that law which, if we would 
attain.-to happiness, ^we are bound to fulfil. Happiness, 
in its highest and purest .sense, is our “being’s end and 
aim ; ’ au<Pthis»is an energy or activity of the soul according 
to* the law of virtue: an.energy of the jlurest of the capacities 
of thc*soul, of that capacity which is project - And'peculiar to 
man - alone ; namely, intellect or reason. Resigned, then, as 
mail *i* for virtuous energies, endowed with "capacities for 
moral aejifin, with a natural juste and appreciation life that 
which Is morally lieniitifij, with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as itorere^to good acts ; •virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes possible*,tod attainable. Had this not 
been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for wljicn nutunvhad not gfven man a capacity would have 
been beyond Ids reajth ; for that which exists by nature can 
never by custom lie made to J>o otherwise* 

But this naturaf d is posit iop or bias is, according to Aris¬ 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should*be directed by 
t.lv> will, and that the will in jts turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate pfefereyecs i S. by moral pnn- 
eiple. From Bis belief jn .the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from ,his believing that- riKm was a five ai J 
voluntary* agent, Aristotle - necessarily holds the responsibility 
ot man. Ann haa power oyer lys individual actions to dc 
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or to abstain.. By repeated acts, habits are formed either of 

virtue or vice ; and, therefore,'for his whole character when 
formed, as well «is for each act 1 " which contributes to its 
forfhatiou, man jus responsible. ‘Not that ir.cn have always 
power %ver thair acts, when their character is forined ; but 
what "he contends for is, tliat tEey.have' power, over them 
whilst their moral character is iw process of formation 
and that, therefore, they must, in nil reason, be field respon¬ 
sible for the permanent, elfeets which their conduct in par¬ 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

•What then is virtue i In the solution of that part of 
this <piPstiou which has not already bfcen answered, the 
practical nature of Aristotle’s mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a habit, that 
it is i>:ised upon tfie natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntary agent 
acting under the guidance of, deliberate preference or rnorgd 
principle. But to these conditions it is algo tftcessaiy to 
add, what is the end-or object at which tlie habit is to aim. 

Experience, then, that .great" practical guide in’human- 
affairs, toadies-us what that end is. An induction of 
instance* show's tfiat it is a mean between excess and'defect; 
not; indeed, an absolute mean, But 8 relative one; that is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to tlJe - 
external circumstance* and condition, of tin? moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each mart must’judge for himself by « 
the light of his conscience, aud’liis moral sense, purified? liy* 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education? The moral 
philosopher can only lay down general’principles for man’s 
guidance, and each individual ^man must do the rest. The 
casuist may jirofess to be more jiartieuli#, lie may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, -which will meet 
every individual case, hut his professionsVill be unfulfilled : 
'■lie will, from the very nature of the subject, which, being a • 
moral one, will mot admit oflmathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definfte and, e^act science. There must, 
and will always be, rooid left for the moral sense and prac¬ 
tical wisdom of eaah individual, to exercise in each case of 
moral action its judicial fiuidiions. , If, in this rase, or in 
any other .’you deal with^men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children; and, therefore, according to Aria* 
totle’s. views, as being incapable of perfect moral'action. 

The discussion of these -virtues or moan states, both moral 
and intellectual, .forms, it will be found, a very important 
]Ration of this treatise. Wp shall find,'amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
' tlian in hi« < individual character :—magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which .to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism :—the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but whieh, nevertheless, practically, we valuc'almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness 1 of 
every-day life jifeticc, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to eveiy one according to the laws of Ood 



by tlie constitution of his country 1 
administrative or executive authority:—and, lastly, friend- 
.-'hip, that ^aw wf sympathy, and concord, and love between 
the 'good and wirtaeus, clearly and inseparably connected with 

-nay,‘based upon, originating jn, and springing out of—a 

reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, hut indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Grficce 
1 especially loved to dwell. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical tfeaditimis ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, he? belie** recollections. In one of its 
forms, Jjliat of hospitality, *ft was the bonel wliieh united 
t<redes id oil?! vast family, a»it we 1 re, even in times of bitter 
hostility. Iso Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 1 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, ft' the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
(otle places t ftiendSliip so liigh, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and reuder unnecessaiy even justice, and*" 
that the true .friend loves his# friend far that friend’s sake, 
an or that motive aloqe, jt seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of ehatfty, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves,—to thatdove which, bast'd on 
principle, smd not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
sa.d to be the fulfilling of the lay.” 
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In th$ practical consideration of each individual virtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of pnoral and intellectual.virtuff 
sejjaralely frbm e^cli other; but we must not suppose, for 
that reason, that he thought they could exist separately. 
According to lpa'view, moral virtue implies" the due regula¬ 
tion of our mural nature, witlf all its appetites, instructs, and 
passions; and this state only existsVhen they are,subordi¬ 
nate to the dominion and control of *the" reasoning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless <pir moral nature is in a well- 
regulated* state. Hence the different parts of liMinan nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso¬ 
lution carried into effect, every act of selfccontrol and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, find renders 
ffhe. highest faculty of our. nature more and more able to- 
peHoijn its work. * Again, the more powerful the roason- 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strength^, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. .Thfis eontiimn«a is 
gradually improved into temperance; and if ‘human .nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtau 

Put this is above human nature, aru\ is impossible to 
attain, just as its oi>poaite, brutality, is never found, so lo 
as linmau nature continues in its Siormal condition, but onjy 
in cases where bodily mutilation or rnrfal perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, lias so faj-dogftided the human being,, 
that he may be considered as Jiiaving entirely, ceace'd to be 
a man. 

■ There is anothej- important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary foi Aristotle to treat 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive* to action, had been so inter¬ 
woven with other philosophical systems, <that the disciple of 
•-the Aristotelian ethical pliilosopliy could not be content with¬ 
out the place which it ougfct to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, their, had been held by Plato and othere 
to bo a motion or a generation* aiTd therefore of a transitory' 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, grving a perfection, 
a finish, aait were, to an energy; being, as he says in order 
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to illustrate its nature, what the bloom is to jWtli. But iJ 
•so, pleasure must bo active^cnergetie; it caituot be simply 
rest: and yet tlie testimony of mankind, if we 1 observe what 
they prdjiose to themselves ns pleasure, would la? in %’our 
of the notion of its»being rest, in some sense or othe*. How 
then, were these^ apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ? 
In the # fallowing* maimer! It is rest as regards the body, 
but energy' as regards* the mind. It is an’’activity of the 
soul—not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the difference* between true and false pleasures. 
Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature arc low and unreal; those wliicli attend 
ujion the energies of our intellectual nature arq, true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or activity of the soul 
according to its highest excellence, and that fliis must be 
that winch is the characteristic property of man, Samelv, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
.happiness is superior to ovory*other kind, am) constitutes the 
good of fnan. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arm ed at by tlie formation of habits of practical virtue 
still all other virtues must 1 .(■•pursued wi.tb a view to the 
Jnmi. giutifination of our intellectual nature ; the end of tlie 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit ns for the pure an ft unmixed 
/ J, ,l°yui(ijit of conteiiijilationi Contemjdative enjoyment i« 
tpe inost jxirf^t m „ st iKjnimnent, and most independent of 
* xtemal helps and i^plian^es. r 

, after aI1 •that Jiati k en said respecting moral 
jl.ictieal vitfue, <contemplation is the end and object of man 

Crnuch ofrt ]ia I1 ,illes -S why lias Aristotle said, 

so much of the pracrical nature of human happiness ? why 

the moral ri/r^T T*!*' ,in !I ,ortanc " thS formation of 
tk moral character! why lias be left the subject of content- 

rfiSSSalf ^ briC% d “ d at thc ^ C0I1C]U - 

S'aUfor ^^ fc^hceSoymeS 

i” . ms eyes.m tlie commencement of his search after 
oaipmess mtellectual ^contemplation, as the end gt whiehhe 
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is aiming, add lie would neither be abfe to understand* ita 
nature,.nor estimate its value. It is by the gradual j^rfec- 
tiou of our irtoral.nature, and byihis method only,-that we 
are&rought into that state in wbieh the intellectual principle 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly* The improvement 
of our-moral and intellectual •faqdties wi^l go .on parallel to 
one another. Eveiy evil habit conquered, eveiy’guod habit 
formed, will removo an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its mature. Begin with contem¬ 
plation, and we shall neither fipd subjects for it, of a nature 
sufficiently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
coj lition to derive happiness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral training, and «we shall attain to 
higher capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of .abstract truth, or of the porfec--* 
■ tiohs |md attribute! of the Deity." The Christian philoso¬ 
pher will easily understand the value of this method of 
teaching; for lie knows that it is revealed to ns, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti¬ 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding—If 
any man will do God’s will, he ehifll know of the doctrine 
whether it be o£ God.” (S£. John vii. 17.) It is plain .that, 
in this Respect, Ae way which the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment oMiappiuosg is that which is 
most in accordance with the "principles of human.natnrh, 
and therefore with tlu^laws of Him who is # both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral, soiistiturtion of man. 

It only remains now to point.out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that, of which he considers it a 
subordinate division; namely, politics. . The idea of h statfe 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; ami, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primhry end, the 
greatest good o£ each fumily|and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may see from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
and man's highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practical is the method which Aristotle secom mends 
for the attainment of it. 
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fblte the welfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for as 
in a. state, i. e. a free state, the source of power-is ultyuatcly 
the people,'on the moral'tone of the people, the character of 
the institutions framed by-their representatives myst defend. 
Hence a state nraSt recognize the moral culture and educa¬ 
tion of the people as a dujy. c Private systems of education 
may, ddyhtloss, possess some adjutages, such as their superior 
sapnl>ilit/<jf being' moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they ai-e inferior 
"to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, said in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul¬ 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
aright to demand that provision be made for tliis by well- 
regulated public institutions, suid, in order to attain stiiili 
institutions, the science of polities or‘social life must be 
investigated or systematized. - But besides, in order oven to 
secure* tlie advantages of private education, whatever these 
Advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and aumii]istcr such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea¬ 
vour to tit himself for legislating respecting them. Oil all 
accounts, therefore, the study of month? is not complete, 
unless tliqt of politics is*superadded, and the hitter study 
ifnould, he pursued, not onlj- by the statesman, but by the 
private citizeiw t 

The above gcnefW outline of Aristotle’s ethical system, 
in •which the several fiai-ts^re designedly not presented to 
the viev in tli£ order in jvhicli ho has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative hearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, lie sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate ar.iaJysis of’each chapter separately which 
follows. * 
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BOOK I 

Introductory .—A question lies "at .the fery threshold of 
the investigation ; namely, whether there is any gbfcf good 
(mmmurn bormm), and if there is, whether it he, or can be 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered .these questions in tilt affirmative, Aristotle pro¬ 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. ’That all, or 
nearly all. agroe in calling it happiness, is dear; but this i3 
not enougli ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and seating 
what opinions liave. been generally held respecting it, as 
well pdjoularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
explain Ms own idea respecting’it, ami to defend the. accu¬ 
racy of his views by compasing it with those of otters. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, hut of nq practical importaiMe, 
such, for example, as the -well-known saying of SoltAi. are 
briefly alluded to,; and respecting them he comes to no 
very satisfactory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory*which 
he lias adopted leads him to. sCate, *in if few words, tli£ 
general principles of man’s psychicgl constitution. 

1. —1. Eveiy art, system, course of action*And deliberate 
preference, aims at some good 

Hence the good is defined “ tl‘»t which all aim at.” 

2. There are differences of finds; namely, SnefJjies and 
'works. 

3. 4. The ends eff the master ; arts arc more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5 Tills, is the case, even though the end of the master" 
ait is an energy, and that of the subordinate art t a -work. 

II.—1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its ovfin sake.. * 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that wjiich is thti master-science 
in the highest sense ; i. & the political. 

•The political science proved to he the chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of th^ end. useful. 
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* 6. The subject of ‘ the end ” belongs to n»oral, and there 
foie to political philosophy# 

HI*—-1; 2. We must* not exject too great accuracy n 
subjects of moral investigation. 

3, These subjects having^ to do with contingent matter 
the cofSclusipns waved lA mnst be of the same kind. 

4, 5., The student, '.therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be colftent with this method of proof, and therefore most 
be an educated person. 

C. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the affairs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 

C. The object** of this treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

IV.—1. What is the aim of*-the political science, and the 
.ugliest of all good ? 

. '2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

' 3, 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 

are at variance. . 

Cartain notions respecting itj including that of the “ idea,” 
enumerated. 

■ 4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5, 6. Of tha two methods of arguing; namely,—Tho 
/synthetical and analytical; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 

the.followingjreasons:—■ 

C. Tilings are l&iown r in two ways: (1.) Absolutely; 
(2.) Relatively to ourselves. 

In morels wq must begun with the tilings known to our- 
* selveS; i. e. tho phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the facts 
without the causes. 

* 7. The student of ethics' should listen to the advice of 

Hesiod. 1 

W—1. The majority derive tlieir notions respecting hap¬ 
piness from tlic lives they lead. 

2. These are four:— ( (1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The) moneyrgetting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness ecasists in sens'ia] 
pleasure. 1 

This is the life of the brute crj ation. 
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4, 5. The actjve think happiness is honourable distinction. 

This is not the chief good, 

(1.) Because ib resides in the lfonourcrs rathflr Jhan in 

• . the honoured. 

(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is'virtue then the chief good/ . . 

No, for a man may possess virtue and yet no{ «Iive an 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is liappinefe. 

* fl.) This life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.) Money is useful as a means, but ift not an end. 

VI.—1. The chief good is not the ideal good.® 

Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato’s theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. 

The good is predicated in these. 

3. A universal idea could be predicated t in enly one 
category. 

The good is predicated in ^11 th<5 categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science , of 
goods theca are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is«the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theory, therefore, of tfie Pythagoreans and of 
Speusippus is far more reasonable* 

7. 8. It may be objected to •Aristotle’s argument, that 

goods are of two kinds : those “per se,” an<i tlidbe * propter 
hlia.” Now Plato’s theory applies to the* former. * 

9,10. To this it may be answered—(l!) That even goods. 
“per se,” do not come under bur definition. (2.) If the 
Bpecies contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolisH. 

11. Why then is the term “ good ” applied to all goods 1 

Probably from analogy. 

* In the original, two wiirdSi of very similar meaning are made use of, 
namely, iSia and tlSog. Now ISia is the original archetypal form, which, 
according to Plato, existed from all eternity : tlSog is the existing form 
or msemblance to the /fee* which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic iota forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between if ea and tZfioc te precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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* 12_1G. After all, if there was an ideal good, it would he 

practically useless. 

VII. _1_3. Happiness lias been shown fo be the chief 

good, as being the end of” the muster-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it -is the end of all 
human l ‘actions. 

4, 5!,There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that whicSi is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

G, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. «■ 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner:— 

Happiness is the virtue of man, qua man. 

We shall discover man’s virtue by seeing what his i/iyuy is. 

9, 10. Ilis tpyor must be something peculiar JSo him. . 

This is the practical life of a being v/iiieli possesses reason 

, *11.. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 
have It and use it. - 

"'Ve must, therefore, take that which is in energy,». e. 
activity. 

12-j—16. The work df a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one. 
according to the best virtue. «, 

Lastly*must Ije added the condition “ in a perfect life.” 

Hcijck the definition of happiness :—“An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in p perfect life.” 

VIII. —1. Arisffirtle coiily-ms the correctness of his defini¬ 

tion of happiness by Comparing it with the opinions of hia 
predecessor* , 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goftds of the body, ancL goods of the souL 
The goods of the sonl haVe been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the soul. 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The defini&on of Aristotle is alniost identical. 

5—8. Others have saief tlTat either one virt'ie or all virtue 
is happiness. a 

_ Aristotle savs that happiness is not only virtue, but a 
virtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class have made pleasure happiness. 
Aristotle makes happiness iiP its essence, and “psr.se, n 

of virtue, in fict, unite in themselves all 
■ated in thg Delian inscription. 

12—14. External goods cannot* rngke «ne happy,, hut it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to.j«rform virtupus ener¬ 
gies without a certain quantity of them. _' 

IX. —1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer¬ 
cise, or by. the allotment of God,* or by chance 1 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belbng to the 
preSent inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it csih be attained by 
learning and care. 

4»— 0. It «cannot gome by chance: (1.) Because nature 
effects‘her work by the best means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 

Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why /hoc rt'Auo? is added. 

X. —1. The necessity of. adding the condition ev fiiu 
reXu'a leads to the consideration of Solon’s saying that we 
ought to J#ok to the end of life.® 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses v 
(1.1 A man is happy when he is dead. 

(2.) He may then be safely said to have»bekn happy. 

The first of these involves an dbsurditfy. 

3, 4. The second leads to further questions :— 

(1.) May not a man he called happy wbilstt&li*e 

In adding the conation iv piqi to his<definition ot happiness, 

Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap¬ 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, aifd stability, l ie wished 
to represent the happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
He saw tharthis was impossible in the ease of htanan beings, but there 
is nothing unphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even though practically unattainable, any more than there is in 
physics in laying dovfti the*law/ of n&tter and motion. In morals we are 
well accustomed to recognize the pri^ci^c that perseverance to the end 
in a course of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
“^Vhen the righteous tiy-neth away from his righteousness, all his righr- 

eousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned.” &c._Ezek. xviii. 

And again, “ He that endureth unto the edd. the same shall he saved.”— 
Matt. i. 


plea^tut. 

11; The energies 
the qualities euunte 
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(2.) Are not the dead affected by the fortunes of tli 
. . living? 

5. With'regard to the first of these, it k absurd to be abl. 
to say that a man 1ms beert happy, and yet not to be al5Ie U 
Bay so when he is actually enjoying that happiness. _ _ f 

G_lS. But is .external. prosperity a part of happiness I 

It is, but only to a. certain extent ; for virtuous energies are 
veiy independent of it, and more pennanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a. happy man energizes, he may be 
pronounced happy, qua mam 

XI.—1, 2 . As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of die 
misfortunes of histlesceiidants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but related, 

1 affect us at the theatre. *■ 

. 3. But still they cannot m'ake the happy miserable, or the 
misejable happy. . 

* XII.— i. Philosophers divided goods into honourable, 
praiseworthy, /uid Xvra/it 

.. Happiness cannot be a ’curapic, because ewufittc can be 
abused. 

2—4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies vefe&ncc to a higher standard. 

* There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

• fi. .Therefore, happiness belongs to tilings honoured. 

XIII.—1—4. As'‘happiness is an energy of the soul 
•accftrdipg to virtue, we nrtist know, (1) what virtue is; 
(2) whatthe* 80 u]»is. 

* 5, 6* The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7—9. The irratfoual into the vegetative and the appe¬ 
titive. 

10—14. The rational soul into the properly rational, aud 
. that which obeys reason. 

According tjo another principle of division, the part obe¬ 
dient to reason may be copsijered as belonging •‘he irra¬ 
tional souL ; 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold :— 

(1.) Intellectual, belonging to the rational souL 
(2.) Moral, belonging to tliatf which obeys reason. 



Introductory .—.Aristotle lias'pra/iargd the student tor the 
contents of this book, which consist pf an inqnirjyfito the 
origin and nature of moral virtue; firstly "by defining hap¬ 
piness as an energy of the soul according to virtue; and, 
secondly, by dividing the virtues ditto moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with liis assumed division of the htunan soul. 
The^ionsideratioii of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, because the foftnation of moral 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be 'tip; first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of intellectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foundation on which to-Jmilib 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumhs the existence* in _ 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which hidden Animates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth bookj </>uirrki) tytrii (nntnMl 
virtue). Tlresc he conceives piay Be improved by education 
and riiatiu-ed by habit, and thus become “ virtue proper.^ 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess viAuo«s. 
habits, or even the cominencements*of those habits, still 
capable of receiving virtuous impressions by iiistruetioh, and 1 
of forming habits by performing acts of virtucwhd obediem'..’ 
Thus, according to Aristotle, tVirtqif*1s the law of our 
nature, under whieh law we are, lJUru.” The older in jvhieh 
the questions connected with the»subject of moral viftue are 
treated of, is • 

(1.) The means by which virtue is attained. 

(2.) Its nature and dcfiidtion. 

(3.) An induction of particular instances. 

(4.) Certain practical rules. , 

1. —1. Intellectual virtue is principally (though not cu 
tirely, for there is* such a e thin| as “genius") produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtue, as iij etymology implies, by habit. 

Moral virtue is notaimate— 

(1) Because that whiah is innate cannot lie changed 
by habit. 
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' 4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in ns prior to 
the energies; h virtue, the case is the yererse. 

5. (3.) -TIw practice of legislators hemra testimony to the 

’ truth of tliis statement. 

6 . (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and, vice, are due to 

1 .one pud the tynnt* cause, but natural causes can- 
„ not produce opposite efiects. 

7 —!).‘iTence we must prefer energies of a certain quality 
as on them the character pf the habits depends. 

j [,—1 ; 2. Assuming for,the present that moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, hnd reserv¬ 
ing that subject tor the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

;>—7. Looking at the question practically, we pray ol>- 
seVve— 

|L) That acts, ‘which avoid excess and defect, produce 
■ virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 

<^*9. (2.) Those .acts which produce virtue are in their 
« turn produced by virtue. 

in—i. Pleasure arid pain are the tests of moral liahits 
btlmt* formed or not, because moral virtuh is conversant with 
I hvwires,and pains. . This position is proved in the following 
way ’. f~- 

... . (1.) Beo^yso men cifmmit sin jpr the sfiko- of pleasure, 
and alfetain from what is right through dread of 
pain. * . 

2. FsjmHhi^ first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
i’latif’s remark on the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is' conversant with actiuns and feelings, and 

tlicsesare attended with pleasure and pain. 

■ 4. (3.) Puuislunents curo’by pain, and euros are effected 
•by contraries. : 

(4 ) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, liabits 
are made better 4r worjje.. 

5. Hence virtue has bqpn^tliough't by some to b“ uiritdeta. 

6. j(5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, .tlie final causes of 

i choice and aversion. " , 

7 . ; (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

. hood become as it wfve ingrained in our nature. 
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• 

8. (7.)i.We ipake, more or leas, pleasure and pair the rule 
. ■/ of ournotions; aw] 911 these our habits depend. 
9 , 10 . ( 8 .) Virtue is shown in straggling witlf djiiiciiity. 

. and notiiing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 

IV. —1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we became jiist by performing jfist m actions;. are we not 
t hen already just, as in the case of the, arts 1 

This question is answered— 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts. . 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Hecause the cases are not pnruKel; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc¬ 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 

The three requisites, then, loi* a moral act are 
(1.1 Knowledge, 

(2.) Deliberate preference on its own account.,' 

(3.) Fixedness and stability. 

4—C. A man, therefore, ig called virtuous if he arts hi 
virtuous principles j and to do this requires practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prii- 
tice will be sufficient to make theiTi virtuous. 

V. —1—4. What, then, is the genus of virtue '? I 11 that 1 
division of the soul in which moral virtue resides, there 
only three properties; namely,* passftns, capacities, and 
habits. 

3, 6. Now virtue and vice are»not passioiw- 

(1.) Because we are not called goodwir bad for o;fr pas¬ 
sions. 

(2.) We are not praised or blamed ft? them. 

(3.j Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion dots 
not. 

(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but uir 
posed* by yiutues (A vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 

(1.1 For the.fii’st an(J second reasons given above 
(2.) Because ou* capacities are innate. 

8. Therefore virtue must be a babit.. 

VI. —1, 2. What is thelliffurentia of virtue 1 

w 
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' All excellence makes that, of which it ii the-excellence 
good, and also its tpyor. 

This t is%een to he tlie'case in the arts.* 

Therefore, the ease mflst be the same with moral excel¬ 
lence, i e. virtue. ( • • 

3. ftow., cverytliipg Vvntiuuous and divisible' implies 
more, less, and equal. , 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is either absolute or relative. 

<>. Now, every scientific man will stick the relative mean, 
and avoid The extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, a fortiori, virtue 
will do the same.* 

K In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, end 
a defect, aud the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wreng iu many ways ; but*there is 
•ofily^one right way : now, ’this light way is the mean, and 
tin* wrong ways are'the excess and defect. 

1 IJirtuq, therefore, is “ habit founded on, and exer- 
ti*mg delibe/ate .preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reapoh, &ud according to tho definition of a 
V ii.'i u of moral wisdom.” 

TT> Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dfcpd with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (ccredn/cj. 

'«Cl2—14. It. must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feeling&vlo wft. admit of a mean, and are there¬ 
fore in all eases blame-worthy. 

VII.*-1* Tlys chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
exanfples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage "is a mean, on the sulflect of fear and con¬ 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

, »suremand pains, but especially pleasures, between 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the sAbjeet/.f.moujy, between prodi¬ 

gality and OJiliyality.' 

■'). (4.) Magnificence, only on flatters,of great expense, 
between vulgar ostentation and meanness. • 

6. (5^ Magnanimity,• on tlic subject of groat honours 
between empty boating and little-mindedness. 
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7—9. (6.) -4 nameless virtue, on tlie subject of small Ho¬ 
nours,between aiabition and the absence uf it. 
10. (7.) ^Meekness, between irtiscibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 

11—16. (8.) Three several virtues; namely— 

(«•) With respect to trntH; tintlifubicss, between arro¬ 
gance and false modesty., 

(b.) With respect to “ the pleasant'” in dJnusement, 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry 
or bulfoonery and clownishness. 

(c.) With respect to “ the pleasant ” in the*intercourse 
of life; friendship, between flattery and the being 
over-complaisant and moroseilbss. 

1J—19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

' (ft.) M*destv, between baslifuhiess and impudence. 

(l.) Indignation, lietween envy and malevolence. 

VIII. —J—4. The extreme^ are in opposition to each 
other, and the mean to both. , 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7—9. This may lake plaje either from the nature «jf the . 
means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. —If 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states that? therefore it. isalillicub of 
attainment. Hence lie gives tlirce useful practical "Arles for 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from tlnffc extrthne which is mos* 

opjiosed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Struggle against that tcpwhich you fcavef hefctrongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware ftf pleasure. 

6—8. As it is diilicult to Lit tho nfcan exactly, slight 
deviations arc pardonable. Ho exact casuistical rules can*be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our^uider 


Bt) OK* fll. 

Introductory. — The principle . of < all "moral .action is 
Tpoaifitmr, i.e. what is crjumonly termed moral choice, or ' 
the deliberately preferring o!ie act or one tjourse of action 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under tin? direction 
of right reason. It is tills which determines tlid moral 
quality of an act; it is tlic principal part of the differential 
' property which distinguishes the habit of virtue from an¬ 
other. . Hence Aristotle puny proceeds to'tVcat of tjiis sub¬ 
ject, and other subjects imfucdiately and intimately connected 
with it/. • 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the vciy threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
human wifi. On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it Is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
'dews had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the -virtues were sciences ; there¬ 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge; and therefore, that vice is involun¬ 
tary. .• Iiato held that virtue was voluntaiy, because tlic 
.natural bias of the wall was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was? an unnatural one-*—a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. . 

. Aristotle agreed with Iiato so far as to maintain that a 
hiaa^owards virtue is the normal conditiqif of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
4 >ur. power, becaitsc tlfcy l*aw become a second nature ; and 
•that the reason why we .are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible .for the^ original formation of them ; but; 
still lie believes that tlic w*H is necessarily free. 

He.supports this view l?y many arguments, and amongst 
.tbem^bf the common-sensefvicw of tho ease, as shown bi the 
practice of lcgislaijijs. His argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, l’art I. e. vi.), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the dwtrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be? no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together ' 
nu any other.jiriuciples. EdScate Jl child'in the principles * 
of fatalism, and however* delighted[ he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would'soon discover the 
error in which (je had been brought upf, immediately he cable 
abroad hito the world, 'and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered Ivor into the hands of civil 
justice. •, , 
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The third bqpk commences with an analysis of the natitre 
of the* iiMvtrwv and ukovoiov ; tAristotle then proceeds to 
discuss the subject of irfmaiptaig.* Next, as vr^Wpeo-ic is 
subslquent to the # deliberative prticess, deliberation* is next 
treated of; anddastly, the subject of the will These points 
occupy'thc first five chapters ; amf hgre Michcdet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terniinatc. He dmdes the 
Ethics into three parts; the fust of which trdbts of the 
suinmum bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail; the 
tliird, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

1. —1. ^Tbe consideration of the voluntary andinvoluntary 
ne&ssary. 

(1.) llecauso voluntary acts sire pmised or blamed . 
involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 

(2.) Because it will be useful to legislators to do so. 

2. Involuntary acts arc of two kinds— 

(1.) rii /lia, (2.) rd fit’ iiyro'uir. 

By fliuiu is meant tliat of which thd principle or cause is 
external. . . 

3. 4. Tlicre are ab» acts of a mixed nature.. For example, 
those which we do from foaj; of gfcafer evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle *f action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they art! penhaps. to bo .considered 
involuntary. *• * • 

These acts axe, according to circumstances,Raised, blqmed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There axe some acts whiidj. nothing should indue# us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases w4iat wt> 
ought to prefer to do, and still inofc" so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and volun¬ 
tary and involuntary acts further considered. • 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of *the pleasant 
and the honourable is woluntsfty. 

13. Acts done through iguqra^ce (ft’ nyrotar) are either 
non-voluntary or involuntary. 

• 14. If refuted of, they are involuntary. 

15, 16. Ignorance of die principle^ of joatiee and exjie* 
diency (ayvamj is alwayswield as voluntary and inexcusable 
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*17—20. Cases of ignorance brought forward .which are 
paijl^nable if followed by repentance. 

21. *Th6 voluntary is defined ns that of.whieh the principle 
is iu the agent knowing the circumstances of the. act. 

22 —24. That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger lire not in^olm^ar^* proved by six reasons.® 

1[.—.1, T)elili erate _|iret oronce (irprm/pfirir) must be con¬ 
sidered, Lf‘cause it is the moral principle which determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 

3. It is hot desire— 

(I.) Because irrational lieings participate in desire and 
angel? but not in rrpwi/porir. 

(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, ajid 
not from -finuintnm -; the continent from mm»- 
jtfmr, and not from desire. ’.Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 

[.I.) They are often opposed. 

(4.).I)esire, and not xf/aaiijfotc , has to do with pleasure 
%nd pain. . 

4. iiiill less is it anger,‘for tjje same reasons. 

5. It, is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 

• (1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. r 

(2.) iVe wish tlniigsVliich are not in our own power. 

r, v olition is for the end, and not, the means. 

It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion Ih.of things eternal and impossible. 

(2.) its quality is determined l>y truth and falsehood, 
• •notjiy virtue and vice. 

It Its not some particular opinion, because 


* The following tahte will expftin the division of acts adopted in tbit 
chapter:— 


Voluntary ^ct*. Involuntary. 


Mixed. 1 ’ 


Done Done througo 
knowingly, ignnrinre of 
the principle. 


Dv TW-ough IJroiged. Riuiued. Pardoned. Not 
conHtraint. ignorance • par- 

oithefact. donod 


Repented of Not rrpilfited of 

(lnvulut)tary). ( Non-voluntary/ 
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8. (1.) -Mor^ character is determined by our xpoalpanc. 

9. (2.) We' deliberately prefc^to take a thing or not ;. we 

form a*i opinion as to its nature. 

(3.) Upoaipfirj.c is praised for\he rightness of its object; 
<W£f# for its truth. # s 

!0. (4.) Wo form opinions respecting subjects .we.do not 
know. 

(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
bad irfinnipemij. 

*11. The definition, therefore ^nominally), of the object of 
xpoui/ifiTic is a voluntary act which lias been previously the 
object of deliberation. 

III.—1? The object of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

3. No one deliberates ubout things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessiiy, or chance. 

Nor about everything human) if it is not brought jibout 
by our own agency. • 

Nor about the exact scienoes. ■ 

Hut besides the three principles, of causation—nati'fe, 
necessity, and chance—there, is a" fourth ; namely, mlml or 
intellect. 

4, 15. Tkc object of deliberation, therefore, is that‘which 
comes to pass through this foprtli cause,•which*is in ou$ 
power, and which is uncertain as to its event. 

C. We also deliberatcaliout means, not ends; 

7. It there are more means trlfan oye) deliberation deter¬ 
mines which is the better. *. . • 

If only one, it determines how*it can be clone lay Ibis, and 
•so it goes backwards by an analytical jutieess until it “either* 
meets with an iinjOssibility, or the first’cause, which is the 
first'step in the constructive process. 

8. Tt is. therefore, a species o*f investigation. 

9. 10. We deliberate sometimes about? the Tystniments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Delibemtios and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after glUto choose*the means re¬ 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
w<* are exercising xflmipemr, and therefore, its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. * 
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origin of his 


-1, 2. Yolilion i« of the end, bnt is its object, t ha. 

__A ‘ 


3. Tte ^ooa i7i;inwisl for the real gt>od. TIic bad man 

for that wliicl) he thinks good. . 

4. The case is analogous t<j that of tlie Senses. 

5. The above Amstitiitdb the principal difference between 
the good fnd the.bud man. 

6\ Tn determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2., Jf the end is tlitf object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must- be voluntary; now with these acts'*'vir¬ 
tuous energies arc conversant, therefore virtue Ls' voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if wc can do, we ran 
abstain. 

.If rice is not voluntary, 

«h »(1.) We inu8t s deny that man is the 

* actions. • 

4-,-b (2.J Th» principles would be in our power, and the 
acts Which result from tbtan would not be. 

The practice of legislators cutilirms Aristotle’s view. 

(i. ^I'hey even punish ignorance itself itself-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. I£ it be objected that .the guilty |>cison could not pay 
■ attention enough to umjprstand the law, the answer is, that 

vice lias caused tli^inability. 

,‘d—11. Moreover, .vioioifs acts, which are in our power, 
produce vinous habits, antf therefore we are responsible for 
, tlieim • • 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily faults which are in our power are 
blamed, and po others; therefore vice, being 
• . blamed, must by considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected tliat all aim at what they,think good, 
but liave nol power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if wc are the causes of-onr habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it lie objected tfia» vice is involuntary, because it is 

lowing to ignorance of the end, the answer is, that in that 
lease virtue is involuntary. • ■ 

10. Besides, if the notion wi| form of the end is due tut 
nature, still the means are our power. 
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IV, 18. ‘If yist.ue is voluntary, vice must be so. 

19, 30. Still, liabifs, when fomied, ai‘e not sonyich ititmr 
power as tbe acts vfere. 

VI. —1. -Cour age is a mean state on tbe subjects of fear 
a nd confiden ce.. • r 

Fear is defined “ The expectatio n of e vil!” 

2nSTow some evils, such as disgrace, we ought tpdear. 

The bravo man can have nothing to do with these. 

3,4. Others, again, we ought not to fear; as poverty, <tc. , 
still ho wjio is fearless of thes<? evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

•f. The bravo man, therefore, lias to do with the most ter¬ 
rible of alf tilings, i. e. death. 

•6—8. Yet not with all kinds of death, hut only death in 
battle. 

Still tbe bravo man will be fearless in sickness or in a 
storm at sea, but not from the same cause that sailors tire. * 

VII. —1, 2. Tilings terrible «.re of two kinds. 

(1.) iivOpMiror. (2.) Kar’ ui Hpwirtv. 

Every man of sense*will fear the former.' 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

,4. The Arrive man fears or feels confidence at wfiat he 
ought, as he ought, when he ought, and* for file right motive 

5. This motive is ro «i\dr. . 

* He who is in the extreme of. fearlessness many he called 

u.vu\yr)T(>r. 

-'7. He who is in the extreme o£ confidence, &pgove. 

8. He who is in the extreme <#’ fear, itiAo?. 

9, 10. The brave man, the coward, jjJd the rash, are an 
conversant with tlid same things^ 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

VIII. —J—4. There are five other forms of courage. 

(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this .is not the abstractedly frcmpiim hlp ro 
iaW; but ho nourable disti nction. ripii. 

5 —7. Coura ge arising from ex perience. 

The difference between, this and real courage is exempli* 
•fie€ by a comparison‘between the conduct of regular troiijs 
• and that of a native militii 

8—10. (3.) Cour age arising jrom a nger. 
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This is not for the sake of the right motive, but in obe* 
r Jiencc to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11—13.' (4.) The of t.hn gang! .mo 

Their courage is hosed ujion like motives with that ol‘ the 
experienced. t t 

In unexpected! perSs it«often fails. 

14, The cou rage of the ign orant.* 

Tliis is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. r * . 

IX.—1. Courage has more to do with fear than confi¬ 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem¬ 
perance. i 

Not hut that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

' 4, J>. The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
, not*diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

fi. It fe plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
will) pleasure in all thy virtues. 

7. 'Though mercenaries’arc less brave, still they may be the 
best figlitere. 

'X.—1. Courage aud temperance are first discussed. [>q- 
wmc they are the virtues of the irrational part of the so ul. 

Temperance is a ineau t stato o n the subject of pleasu re. 

2r, 3. Pleastfres $p’e of two kinds. • 

(1.) Those of t*lie sonf.* 

(2.) Those of the bod^. 

4—lo. T emperance beldhgs to the lat ter. 

But not to thos£qf tight, hearing, or smell, except acci¬ 
dentally, nor of taste, oxcejjt in a slight degree. 

11. It has to tie with the jilensures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so far forth as we ai;e men, but 
so far forth "as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even .the more liberal ploa&ufcs df touch are those 

which are excluded fronr those w^th which temperance and 
intemperance arc conversant. . * 

XI.—1—,3. Pesiros arc of two kimft. 1 

„ » v f j 

„ ,* , 0 .. T0 ' c afitlQia p tv Spafuc, Aoyuxiioc It utvov d>ipf 

Ihuc. a. 40. See alt) Herod, vii.^9. r 
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(1.) Gomrqpn and natural. 

(2 ^ Peculiar and acquired. * 

In the former, errors are seldom anet with. 

In* the latter, they are frequent. 1 

T he intemperate are in except under all c inruinataqcea 

If t he desires are wrong, t hey delight in <ihem. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. 

4, 5. The difference between temperance and courage con¬ 
sists in the relation which they respectively bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
ten^ crate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The Character which is in the defect^as to pleasure Inis 
nq name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. Tlio*ehapter t concludes with the character of the 
temjierate man. 

XII.—1. Intemp erance secms'more voluntary than co wai d'- 
ic e, and ti l ore • 

■ (1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character. * 
and throws it off its balance. • 

2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice, as a habit is more Volun¬ 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
« cowardice are less voluntaty. * 

4. The term ucoXurn'o, because of its etymological meaning# 
is applied to the faults of children metaphorically, because ’ 
desires and children require KuXaaic. •> . ' 

5—7- Since desires, if not cuhtroljecf, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they rfesidc should be obedient to 
reason, and bo in harmony with it. 


BOOK IV. 

Introdtuiory. —ffhis« book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of r a continuation of that suls 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book III. The virtues investigated here are magni¬ 
ficence, liberality, magnanimity, and ^uXoripm in the best 
c acceptation of the term, meekness, the three .social virtues, 
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and the sense of shame, wliich Aristotle decides is to. b 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a virtve. 

The second book of tjie Rhetoric, and the characters o 
Theophrastus, .should be compared with the discussion of tin 
moral virtues in this book. ( 

1. —'l. Li berality is. a liman on the subject of possessions oi 

property. ■> 

✓ PropeAy is that, the value of wliich is measured by money. 

2. The extremes nrn illiherality and prodigality. 

Tito epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intern- 
jierate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect. 

4. T,ihf>ralitv hits more to. do w ith giving ■than wit h 
r eceiv ing. 

(l.) For the former is tins use of money, the latter,only 
the way of acquiring it 

(2.) It i s more honourable t o do than to receive go od. 
(3.) To abstain' from reiving is easier titan to give; 
► ai\d those who abstain from receiving are rather 
*’ praised for justice. 

C. >7. Tito motive of liberality is to m\ov. 

Tlte liberal will give to projier objects ; and in proportion 
to Ids' means. «. 

r 8. The liberal will not'receivc from improper sources, nor 
. be fond of asking favours nor be carelessly extravagant. 

• 9.. Though.the liberal man will sot look overmuch to his 
own interest, still'' 1 Iris prbfusenese will be proportioned to 
liis mgans. „• 

10. 'Tliofcc who inherit wealth are most liberal. 

1 It ‘Is not easy foe the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 

fortune. * *’ 

1 12. The liberal dilfcrs frohi the prodigal. 

Kings cannot be prodigal. 

13. The lilmr nl ilip’op trum flip prodiga l in -wmm rr 
The relation of the liberalVmau to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. , , 

14. Definition of the extremes. ‘ 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. , 

10, 18. Prodigals .are. often guilty of meannesses in order 

to supply resources for their extravagance, and are genoralh 
intemperate. . * 
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19. Illib erally is incu rable. 

20— 24. Various forms of illibbrality. 

25. Illiberality i» worse than prodigality, ana is ttie ex- 
treinf to winch men arc most liable. 

II. —I. Magnifi cence is appro priate expenditure in jus pat 
maters.' 

2. Propriety depends— 

(1.) On the iaaktiO B of the expe nse to the extender. 

(2.) On the obicet of the expe nse. 

(3.) On the Quantity ex pended. 

3. Tl.p defect f« meanness. the excess, bad taste *and vulgar 
proMisio n. 

4. Magifificence implies in some degree Science. 

p. The motive is to kuAi Jr. 

t‘.. The magnificent man will a fortiori be liberal. 

Magnificence is of 6wo kinds :—(1.) Public. (2.) Private 

7—12. The poor man cannot bo magnificent. ’ • 

13,14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neitliey hurtful, nor " 
very disgraceful. . . , ** 

III. —1. The nature of mqgnauftuity in the abstract dis¬ 
covered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is “ He who, being worthy*, est i¬ 
mates Ilia own worth high ly.” • . . , % 

2. He w hoso worth is low, and w ho est imates it lowly , is * 

ft modest m an. . * ». 

3, 4. The extremes ate the tain ni an and the littl e- 

i ninded . •. # * 

5. T he magnanimous man. aa> to his merits? i# in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of himsel f, in the mean ! 

C. He is conversant with h onour. 

7. lie mus t be a good m an. 

8 Magnanimit y is an omanuhit of the v irtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept liondlir froip the good 
with moderate gratification, but not from othera. 

9. In su ccess er failure, lid will behave with mod era¬ 
tion . * , , 

10, 11. Instances of godd fortmic are thought to contribute 

to magnanimity; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. < * . . 

12—19. The character of u magnanimous man will -dis 
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play itself in ins views and conduct as to.all the virtues 
and even in his gait, voice, 'And manners. 

20,21. The little-minded and vain a*» not vicious ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. Tho little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
estate. 

IThere is a nameless virtue, tho object-matter oi 
which is Small honours. 

It bears the same relaticn to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. . 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term <j>t\orifiia some¬ 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the midtile place. 

✓ V.—1. Meekness is n, lnean.st^jjp whinli has anger for its 
ob ject-matt er. 

. "Its.extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

?. ‘ The eharacteiistic of tl^e meek is propriety as to the 
' feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

•'3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavish. 

4. The excess cannot 'exist, in all tho categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself. 

'lire different varieties of irascibility arc— 

5. 8. The choleric,, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to tho mean. 

• Although So precise rule cannot be laid down, still slight 
transgressions are liot blamed 

•VI.—3. In the social intercourse, of life, there is a virtue 
which, though patnoless, nmy be called friendlin ess. 

It'-may be deliued as friendship, minus the feeling of 
affection. ’ ‘ » 

1, 2. The characters in tiio extremes are— 

1 (1.1 " A fit it mi, mcn-pleasers, or tho over-complaisant. 

(2.) AmmAot, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. Tliis virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding; it • 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving, pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

Ho will only inflict pain for the sake of giving grertei 
pleasure. . 

6. He who aims solely at giving pleasure is Upeaisof. 
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‘ of friendsliip,—npmcly, beneficence, good-will, and sympathy, 
j —there&re noho but the good (Sin really bo friends. fFke 
: other questions which are conaide^d in this book Juc of 
! minor* interest and > importance, but are incidental to, and 
i naturally arise out of it. , 

I I.—1. All dissimilar friendships *are (rendered* equal, and 

} jherefore preserved by proportion. • 

| 2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes: ‘ 

I fl.l That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 

? (2.) That the person who loves does not perform his 

promises. 

I 4.«(3.) When what is received differs from what was 
expected. • 

! 6. As to the question, “ Who is to fix the value of the 

; rcturp 1” the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
\i to do so. 

7. When no agreement has beeh made, the return must be • 

estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. • 

8. When an agreement has been made, the rpturo should 

be such as both parties think fair. . , *• 

If this caunot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
■ ( as he thought the fovour worth before it was conferred upon 
him. • * * 

; II.—1, 2. No accurate rules can* be 4a,id down as to our 

i relative duties towards relations and friends. 

| It is clear, however, tjjat we should, generally speaking, 

I repay kindnesses, rather than do* kindnesses to those who 
I have not done them to us. •, * • 

| 3—5. Oases however may occur dn which tli*s rdle will not 

| hold good, because the latter may be moredionourable. • 

6. We ought to render to all their due.’ * 

7. For example, we ought to hssist out jiarents rather 
than any other persons, and pay thfem the respect due to them.* 

8. We od&ht to pay respect to the aged. • • 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the ’claims of 

relatives, fello w-citijcns,, « 

To do this in the case of relai Lps, is easy; in the case of 
others^ it is difficult • 

m—i. When mayrfriendshi]« he dissolved ? 

(1.) When the motives far the sake df which thej 
were formed ceaael 
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2. (2.) When parties are deceived as textile real motives 

' * which led to the friendship. 

3,4.(3.) If one party‘becomes wicked, and his wickedness' 
is incurable. 

5. C. When one party remains the satnp, and the other 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes excessively 
great, ‘sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be, friends-; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. —1. The real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces¬ 
sary* qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi¬ 
cence, good-will, and sympatlly. , > 

• 2 —6. Now, all the feejings contained in these definitions 
arc* 'entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By “ self ” is meant <*ach man’s intellectual part, or 
.tliinking principle. 

friend is a'second sjelf. * 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there be 
such a thing as friendship towards ono’^-self. 

7. ire asserts that, ^kough the feelings spftkcn of exist 
in many, although* they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves ’really, because they ftre at variance with them- 

.selves. • 

Thjy qhoose the plcaSant rather than the good, which is 
thqjr true interest. ” 

8. They bate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shun ^heir own, thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have np sympathy with themselves. , 

They'look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorsq. 

They have no friendly feeling t6wards i thcinselves. 

In order to escape tftis« wretchedness, their only way is to 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good 

V. —1. Goodwill resembles, but’* is not identical l witli 

friendship; • , 

’ Bor it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affeotion, <f)l\v<ri cj for it has no intensity, nor 
desire, aRd may. ho felt on a sudden. , 

2. it is the liftgi nfling and origin.fef friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of lore. 

3. It is impossible to feci friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined •friendship irr a- state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes true friendslyp* 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue,, or goodness. 

VI. —]. Unanimity (opdwwi) differs from unity of opi¬ 
nion (!ifwon£,i(t), in being betweeh persons knowp to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2.* Especially on those which are important, and of com¬ 
mon interest. 

S. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
saine^thing; But the reverse. * 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desite m* 
common the just and expedient! ' 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty,’and in coveting pcraonaLadvantage* 

VII. —1. The iovc felt by benefactors is stronger than*that 

‘ felt hy the benefited- m 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the Safety Jtnd pros- 1 
perity of his debtor, with a view to,rcpayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus should say, t is looldpg tfr the bad side 

of human nature \ nevertheless, it ip not unlike human 
nature. *• 

. 4, 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks uppij the person bene¬ 
fited as Ins work, and picn love their own works 
as proofs of energy, apd therefor^ of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preforablh .to advan¬ 
tage. , 

7. (3.) The pMasuft ‘derived from the honourable is 

permanent, thijt derioecMrom the useful is transi¬ 
tory. • 

?. (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be lqyed passive. 

(5.) All love that bost|which has oost them trdUble. 

VIII. —The difficulty of d^pding whether we ougty to 
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love ourselves or others btjtt, arises from net distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. . ' 

The? popular opinion %, that the bad man does nothing 
without inference to sett 

The good mm acts tor tie sake of thd honourable, and 
passes over'liis Jwn Interests. 

2, 3. *On the. othet hand, it is said that a man should 
love his .greatest friend best; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself ; therefore, he ought to love himself Itest. 

4—7. Now, improper sell-love, or selfishuers, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of monov, or 
distinctions, or bpdily pleasures, in feet, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

Ttue self-love desires the honourable, and to bo virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i e. the in¬ 
tellect. 

ft - For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call “ self” * 

t , 9. Jfew, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per¬ 
forming virtuous and* honourable acts. 

It). Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. < ' 

11. The good man wijl sacrifice everything fbt the sake of 
’ appropnating *to himself the greatest share of the lionour- 
. able fit 

12. Hence* he.fill saqpifice evefl life itself in the cause of 

Jiis country. • 

IS. JTlyuefore, rcosonrfGle self-love is right, but selfishness 
is vjrong. * 

IX.—1. Some lave said that the happy man does not need 
frieuds, because,, he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
.provide more for him. . 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will ( want persons to do good to. 

3. Hencfc, it has been asked, whin do wfe most need friends 1 

* • 

* See Bishop Bntler’s Analogy, Part,!, ehap. i.“ On aFntnre State,” 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient being, which eacjj man 
calls himself, is Mated to fee body merely as to a system of instruments 
, organs destitute ofperception. which convey perceptions to the per- 
'caving ana naseting powers. 
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In prosperity,, for us to help th^n, or in adversity, for them 
to lielp*us 1 . 

4..It also seems* absurd, when.innn is a social being, to 
make the Happy man a solitary being. 

The happy mtfn' therefore, dees tinetl friends. • 

5 . Hie mistake of the generally stems' to b'c, that they 

think only of useful friends. * •* 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea¬ 
sant friends. 

6. But he will want virtuous friends; because Jie delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own j 
and*we cap better contemplate a friend’^ actions than we 
can our own. 

*!. Again, a solitary life is burthensome; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly* by one’s-self. 

8. Let the question now be. examined physiologically.. _ 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant te the' 
good man. * 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the geod man. (< 

!). Now, life, in man, consists in tlie exeVcise'of sensation 
and intellect. • 

* 10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 

and corrupt one, but the life of tlys good and happy. 

11, 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a sedbnd self , 

13, 14. Tlierefore, the perception of a friend’s existence 
is the perception of our own. # * 

Tlierefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Tlierefore, it is good to have friends,' and consequently 
even a happy man will need good.friends. % 

X.—1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in thp 
case of h<M|iitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many ? • 

2. Of useful friends we eertqjnly must not liavo many, for 
it is troublesome fo rebuke many favours. ^ • 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few ate Sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. * 

to the number of^ virtuous friends there ninety be alsc 
some limit, as the numbers of a political community must bt 
limited. 
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whom we. am associate. 

Besides, we ought to tjemember that our Mends ought to 
bo Mends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys aihl sorrows. 

These uonsidefatiohs will also tend to limit the number. 

B. I*f! i as impossibie to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

G. All celebrated friendships have boon between two. 

In a political sense only’, can wo have many friends. 

¥c must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 
it is even impossible to moot with many. 

XI.—1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 11 

In the latter, wc require useful Mends, in the fofmer, 
virtuous ones. 

In'adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 


t , 2. TEc sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 

How it cdmes'to pass.that sympathy lightens the weight 
of sorrow, it is unnecessary to Inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3..The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
' their sympathy," but* wo are pained by seeing them grieved 
. »y our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly characteb will be cantiotis of thus 
causing pain to Ins friends, the eJfeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. r In prosperity, Mends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in pros]ierity we should be glad to invite them, in 

are in,trouble, we should go to them 


adversity reluctant. 
, G. When Mends 


gladly. . 

When they are in prosperity, we should go to them will¬ 


ingly, if we can forward any object they have in viow, but 
reluctantly, if wo go to enjoy their gdod fbrtune. 

XII.—1. As the si^ht* of the beloved object is most 


desirablo to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Maud is a second self; as, therefore, the percep« 
cion of our own existence is desirable, so is the perception 
of £ho existence of a Mend.,; 
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2, 3. In .whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment, <>r 
life consists, this pursuit he tikes 9o enjoy with his friends 

4. lienee, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that (S’ good men good, by intercoufSe. 

5. By associating together, gogd njen mutually correct and 
improve each other. 


book’x. 

Introductory .—There arc two objects wMch Aristotle has 
in yiew in making pleasure the subject of a great p;yt of 
this Jiis conciuding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous* the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it; and the .second,. 
to dhow the exact place which pleasure occupies in relalvm 
to virtue and human happiness. This ho can now safely do, 
without any risk of his.hcarers being misled by false notiofto 
and incorrect estimates of it^ nature' and value. II® has 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
as tlic only road to‘happiness ; and, therefore, the sttfdent 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure.as lie is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, Snd the adjunct of that 
happiness'which be lias been seekifig by tite only road which 
could really lead to its attainment!. * • 

Aristotle shows that pleasur® is not “pyr sff” *m evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to lie so 
only belong to tbosw of a grosser corpordal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part ofwian’s nature, the 
intellect. By another series of ‘arguments, he also proves, 
on tho other hand, that though a good, it»is net the chief 
good. 

The connection, betjram happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the followiiig yords:—Happiness is an 
energy, and every, energy Is completed and rendered perfect 
byjihe pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and .is therefore an .adjunct 
to it, it is not itself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act either of^the perceptive .or. thd reasoning 
facilities. * 

From this definition jof pleasure, wb can see how^Axis- 
totle, in the next division of this book, .arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the highest;- human happiness must lie sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in¬ 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that .he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order that man’s divinest and purest nature the intel¬ 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition; hut wnen this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of tbe act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has bc/sn laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtue; and this must 
•be tjrc virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses, 
namely, the intellectual But every energy is perfected by 
its own- peculiar pleasure, and therefor;! the most perfect 
energies must be-accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

I. —1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 

bound up with the nature of man ; and niie of the principal ■ 
parts* of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. • • 

3. For this reason, as well as because of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, this -.subject ought not to be 
passed over. ' , 

•4. 3?hc evil of erroneous views may ho seen in the follow¬ 
ing exafiipfe :-*Supposc a teacher of morals censures plea¬ 
sure,‘and is then alien to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys Iris influence and authority. 

II. —1—3. EdUoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 

good, because— , 

(1.) $11 credtures seek it. 

(2.) Pain, its contraiy, is universally avoided. 

(3.) It ,is eligible for its own sake. 

(-1.) If added to anyotber good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
assertions. • 

4. Argifmenfc (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but not 
the •chief good. 
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5. By aii argument similar tegument (4), Plato proved 

that pleasure was not the chief good; for he said that a 
pleasant life became more eligible.by the addition of moral 
wisdom. • 

6. That pleasure is a good, ttscaifee all aim at it, is ft valid 
argument, although this docs not'prove that it' is tjib chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creatu»A sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to. the argu¬ 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, “ that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.” 
Of course if is not necessarily so; but stjjl it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

•III.—1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, beeausd it is 
not n quality; but, fur the same reason, neither happiness ■ 
nor the energies of virtue would.be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 

admits of degrees. * 

If this objection applies to the act of being p!eascd,,it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral* virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply* to pleasure abstractedly, then 

the distinction is .forgotten between mixed and ungiixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e. capable of being 
defined- * * * 

But, after all, health is definite?and admits of degrees;, 
why then should not pleasure Jie defjgite,*and admit of 
degrees also ? • 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is* a motion and ^ejefation, 

and motions and generations arc imperfect. • t , 

It is not a motion, for quickness and. slowness Delong to 
eveiy motion. 

5,6. But although wo ea n,become pteased quickly or 
slowly, we cannot fad pleasure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that* which is 

generated is resolved into the same elements which pro¬ 
duced it. * • \ • 

Now those sensations, which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. * 

Again, it is said pain is a wont, pleasure the supply of 
that want. . * ’ 

8. But these wants are corporeal; therefore, i£ pleasure 
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were the supplying of thcrry tlic body would .feel' the plea¬ 
sure) but it is the mind, and not the body which Mis it. 

TheUruth is, when thqyrant is supplied, pleasure is f>lt 

9, 10. Besides* there are many pleasures which neither 
imply®, want to be satisfied,mor a pain to bo removed. 

11. -If reprehdlisibhi pleasures be brought forward in proof, 
it may'bij answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or ,we may say that {deasures diller in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for wo should not choose to be children all our lives, even" if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. * 

.And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 

. *7. It is clear, therefore, * 

(l.)T That pleasure is not the chief good. 

(2.) That s6me pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others are not so. 

IV.—1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

* 2. Pori this ihasorf, it is not a motion; as a motion is 
* imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This ntay lj§ illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. , 

*5, & (Jim cannot form shy idea of motion, except as eon- 
( neeted \tith place, as well as time. 

But motion is *tyoro properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

7—9. The sanfe arguments which prove that pleasure is 
hot a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception (aiirHiimc), every operation of the in¬ 
tellect employed either in 'the investigation of the truth 
(Siui'Mu ), or in' the contemplation of truth (Stwpia). 

The perfection of pleasure will- depend - upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of 'ihe 
object oh ’frhich it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are thres 
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requisites: a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten¬ 
dant pleasure. ■ * 

11+-14. Pleasure, therefore, as tlte final requisite, perfects 
the energy, not as qn efficient, but as a formal cause, uot as 
an inherent habit’ but as the blfioij completes the bcahty of 
those who are in the prime of life. t 

The reason why wc cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties,‘flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether wc choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, a| any rate, plain, that life is enexgy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
todurlife. 

V.—1,2. Pleasures differ in kind, because— 

(1.) The energies which they perfect difler. • . 

3,MK>) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, inust be 
so dose, that if the energies difler, 'the pleasure 
must likewise. . • , 

5 —8. (3.) Energies, are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures, act like 
pains. 

9—11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten¬ 
dant pleasure! difler ako. If»«nay be observed, 
that in their nature, as.wcll as in point of time, 
the pleasures are nio^p* closely connected ‘with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. . , 

12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstance, have each their proper pleasiyre, as, they have 
each their proper energy. * 

14—16. True pleasure, .therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man; and those which attend the epdrgics of the 
porfect and happy man are.propeily the pleasures of man. 

VJ.—1. lie capitulating What has been said before on the 
same subject, Aristotle asserts tliat happiness is— , . 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own’sake, and therefpre 
according to virtue 
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4, 5. That it does not consist in amuseinent, although tla 

popular opinion respecting it would lead ns to suppose so 
becauie — /. 

6, 7. (I.) The best men do not think so. 

8, 9* (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
• • ineahs. 

10. (<\) Seriojis pursuits are held to be better than 

amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

«• be happy. 

VII.—1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
it must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 

That is, the intellect. 

The highest happiness, therefore, is 4hc contemplative. 

, 2. Tliis energy is— 

. (1.) The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3y The pleasantest. 

4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient._ 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require 'persons to energize 
upon. 

0. (5.)' It is loved for its own sake. 

7,8. (G.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the actiyc virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure; and we do not choose all this 
troubJcsonip oceii] ration for its own sake. 

All tuis being the case, perfect happiness is &tu>f>Ui. 

Id—14. Though.this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of fids divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal. He should remember 
that thie < principle is his “ selfj” 1 and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of tiia‘ w{iich constitutes each roan's 
“ self,” uses similar language, doubtless Influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. lie sayS,-*” Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies'was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.” This leads him to obsd>ve, 

“ That wf huve ne'means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself; and yet till it bo deter¬ 
mined that it is larger iu bulk tijan the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natural power ran di». 

f ^ < 
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small in size as ( compared witl^ his bodily frame, yet it 
immenswrably surpasses it in value. ■ • 

VIJI — 1—3. Tlx happiness resulting from moral Virtue 
is ef a secondary Mad, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong oil.' compound mature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
° means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

6 , 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
i in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 
aM> in the act itself. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means aro 
needed. 

To contemplation, these arc even impediments; nor are , 
they required by the contemplative man, except so fhr forth 
as he is man. > , • • 

8—11. The happiness of contemplation is that Which 
« Aristotle supposes" the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu¬ 
lous that tl*.y should be represented as engaged in purauits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral * 
virtue. 4 * 

12,13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi¬ 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, swMar does happiness. • * 

14, 15. Although the happy Aan, so far «s he is man, 
Inquires a certain portion of external gqott, nevertheless, he 
does not want much,—a competence is sufficient. He should 
have “ neither poverty nor riches he nedd not be lord of 
earth and sga; as private individuals are at least qiute as 
capable of honosrable acts as men in power. 

1C, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
he perfectly consistent with thole of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with fact$ the corroborative testi¬ 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso¬ 
pher ought to have wftight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

so»ve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution of 
it.”— Analogy* Part I. chap. i. 
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tion of tie gods, He is mos^ likely to be a favourite of heaven, 
who; in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them; so 
that, 4n these grounds, ^lie wise man is‘the happiest, man. 

IX—1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theftry 
of virtue, are insufficient to«make men virtuous, and yet, as 
has been- said, the object 'of moral science is not knowledge, 
but priKjjice, , • ' 

3—5. Ethical-instruction lias power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. . 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning^ and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach¬ 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for tiieir 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
arid pain. ' 

7, 8. ‘The moral character, therefore, must bo formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9—11. Nor is education aud discipline necessary only so 
long, as we are children, but throughout the whole of our' 
lives. lienee it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty,of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil¬ 
doers, aud the entire barjisliment of the incorrigible from the 
community. ' p 1 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
Anfonee its decrees, but the law has, and men arc willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individtiqis. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedaemon and a few 
other states. i. 

14—16.'If tile state neglects the duly, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In orders therefore for him to.'qualif/ himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with tije principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public •■systems would bo 
also applicable to private ones. ’’ ‘ K 

17, 18." There are advantages in private education ; such as 
the* force of filial duty, and £he power of adapting the sys- 
tejn to particular cases. 
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19—21: A man may certainly legislate for particular 
eases, (fren -without scientific knowledge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study o£ the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better, educator. “* 

22—28. How,'thto, is the • science of legislation^ to lie 
acquired ? 

The sophists profess to teach it, bubha^e no expedience or 
practical knowledge. * 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but ' lie eithci 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. * 

f9. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws 1 N8 ; unless the student has experience and know¬ 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to he selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti¬ 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by. previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in treatise Vin 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 
•down. * 

(2.) To examine what are tin? causes of the pneservation 
and destruction of commonwealths. 

(3.) To determine #rhat is the best form, of polity. 
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The attempt 'which Socrates and his followers made M 
estabfisluthe purely intellectual nature of moral virtue,.t^e 
exnctijps and mathematical certainty of moral science and 
of the reasoning processes hr which "its Hurts and plienoinewt 
are demonstrated\ chases another, (/motion to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. Thm is, whether the.inconti¬ 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. • 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to tile moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the couclusjpu respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satisfaction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is coltsistent in combating them throughout. 

1. —1,2. Thera are three forms of what i.? to he avoided in 
morals—rice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought—virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality* are extremely rare. .The • 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and*patienec, incoif* 

tincnce and ctfcniinacy, states and* discusses the opirftons 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves diffi¬ 
culties. * 

5. The opinions commonly held arcV/rai in number; these 

he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. • 

II.—1. He first discusses Opinion m ;*’namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can lib incontinent. , * 

Socrates thought it absurd that* if a man lr*d knowledge, 
anything else should master lum. • 

2. Others thought "that an incontinent man might possess, 

not knowledge, but opinibn. , • 

If they n\gan a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable; but incontinence is ‘blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they jnust meat 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, accoro- 
ing to Aristotle’s theory already laid down, for the same mac 
to b# prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires 
he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 
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nion IV.) \ if lie resists weak ones, there is nothing great in 
so, doing. ' 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometunes he had, and incontinence would 
oe good. (Opinion II.) < 

6. .Again, if, by * sophistioal reasoning, a man is led to 
admit premisses and: therefore is forced to admit, hut cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti¬ 
nent, because uuable to refute the argument. 

7. Thirdly. If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly. On this supposition, incontinence wouid be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These foui - arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every¬ 
thing, wliat is meant by simple continence 1 (Opinion VII.) 

ill.—1—4. Certain questions are here proposed, of-which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con¬ 
versant with the same object matter, but they differ in their 
i - elation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer¬ 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, hut does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con¬ 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

C. In the tyllogisms of moral action, there are two pre¬ 
misses, the universal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the universal. 

7. There is also a difference in the universal: it may 
relate partly to oneself, partly to the matter, in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied: in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong; in tlie other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
passion is similai, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9, We must, not suppose tha$ the utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. * ■ 
i(Wi. The question may also ,be considered physically, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syUogism,’suppose, for example, the 
presenco in the mind of the minor prefniss,This is'sweet,’' 
the knowledge of which we gain by at trOr/trtc -(sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, “ Everything sweet is ‘pleasant,” instead of one 
which forbids sclf-indulgenoe. The consequence is, that i 
we £&e under the influence of desire or appetite, we acf 
wrong. Ha& we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which* we haw logically come* which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious; whereas, if it had not beeti-fm 
desire, we should have come to k right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. • * v 

12. Brates, therefore,* cannot be incontinent, because fbey 
act from instinct, and not fron# a reasoning process. 

" 13, 14. How tbe‘ incontinent is to rogain the knowledge 

he has lost,‘Aristotle considers a qjiestion for the physiolo¬ 
gist. (The term “ physios,” as used in tins chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

IV.—1. Is there such R thing as mcopjinehcc “simply* 
or “ absolutely ?” (Opinion VII.) • m 

It is plain that the continent, and patient ane goVitli 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds:— 

(1.) Necessary. (2.^ Unnecef^iary. , 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the latter. 
add the diffc»cnce, as, for instance, we say—, 

3. Incontinent of anger, ot gain, Jtc. The term* inconti¬ 
nence is applied analogically. , 

4. Those who aib infcontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 

call incontinent simply. , * * 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blftned as a vice, and* not as an error. , , t 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called effeminate (ua\ak»i). 

d 2 
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Deliberate preference makes the difference- between intern 
perance and incontinence. 

6. The degree of intomwerance is inv&rsely as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. *'Pleasant things mar ha arranged under three heads :— 

{1.1 Those which are in their nature eligible. 

(kn The contrary to these. 

(3.^ Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 

kind are .not blamed for desiring them, but for-excess in so 
doing. , 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the. similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

V. —1—3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way :— 


/ Naturally. 

, i" 

. Unnaturally. 

1 


l l 

Simply. Partially 

tu different 
> kinds of 
animals and 
men. 

r . i 

From maiming. Custom. 

Depraved 
tastes and 
dispositions. 


4—8. No one" would call him incontinent in whom nature 
hr (Ristoip is the cause of his diseased state; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent motaphoidcally. 

VI.—1—3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
incontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear tq listen to reason, but 
.listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en¬ 
joyment, in obedience, to mere instinct. 

4, 5. (2.) Anger is more natural and therefore more par¬ 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess. 
6 . (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious, 
* and therefore more unjust. 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended with pain, and is 

not accompanied with «van ton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. • 

8. The object-matter of continence ia the bodily pleasures 

which are jirojwr to man. The tgini cjiimot be applied to 
brutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. * 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not sb bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it implies the entire absence and 
want, not -flie corruption of the best principle. • 

m—i. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pictures as most men are gnpciior«to. . 

|he continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yit^d. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the clleminate, the latter that .of the patient. 

The moral character of mosjj men is something between 
these two. 

2, He who pursues pleasure in excess, or Avoids bodily 

pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. ' , 

He is incapable,of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3, The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 

intemperate. • . . . 

4, 5. Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, contipence victory 
therefore continence is better thai» patierwe. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no meaps 
astonishing, but pardonable. • ’ 

• But to yield to pleasures and pains whiph most men resist, 
is astonishing. , 

7. He who is devoted to sport .is effemyiate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. Therefore two sorts of incontinence; pwmqjy, weakness 

and precipitancy. * 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII.—1. Intemperanee is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is; therefore "the former, like chronic diseases, is 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases, is curable; the lattei 
is unpereeived, the former not so. 
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, 2. Of incontinent persona, ol tWam-oi are the better. 

3. Incontinence is not* vice absolutely, but only in s 
certain sense, because the principle of, moral action ^s not 
corrupted. 

4, 5. The intemperatp ac|s from a perverted principle, and 
his st&te, therefore, ,is a hopeless one. 

IX, —1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is that those are absolutely continent or in¬ 
continent* who abide by a true opinion, those wllo abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so; i. e., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate; they re¬ 
semble in some measure the cpntinent, but they really differ, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

"Hie continent may be pcijiuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

,3. There ire three kinds of obstinate persons :— 

,(1.) The self-opinionated. 

(2.) The uneducated. 

/3.) The clownish. * ■ 

4. There are /duo pome who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds e. g., for the sake of honourable pleasures; 
.these cannot lie called in'eontineut. , 

5. Since the defect as tb the desire of bodily pleasures is 
nun, continence is tlfougl;t to be opposed to incontinence, 
and t<hn,r>c ranee to intemperance. 

• 6., The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 

and incontinent, have points in common) although in reality 
they are distinct, i 

X. —1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 

(1.) Because ,prudenoc implies goodness. 

(2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and incline,d to practise it. 

2. Clevcnfess, as it doeg not imply irpoalptotc, is consistent 
with incontinence. ' 

The incontinent is like a man wlio> possesses knowledge, 
but is myler the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volun¬ 
tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not unjust. He 
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resembles -a state which lias gpod laws, bat does not use 
them. * ‘ * • 

4 )( £>. Of the tw<? kinds, precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness; and incontinence, which is tho result of custom, 
than tliat which ii the result of nafure. 


As tho concluding chapters of this book most* probably 
belong to the Eudemcan Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed fully in Book X., no analysis is, given of them. 


BOOK VIII. 

• 

Introductory .—In popular •language, the expression “a 
state of nature,” is usually applied to man in a savage state > 
this, however, is by no means a fcorrect or philosophical use 
of the term. The real naturah state of man is, as Arist&fle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin¬ 
ciple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race under one common name, their public games 
periodicallywccurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times bf the eaVliest ttaditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an,“ esprit de corps,” so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, oit the principle 
of community of interest. Founded ns'these unions were 
on the ties of race and blood, anft consecrated l^y religious 
ceremonies and observances, in wJiich only thise of the same 
face and kindred could participate, thty appealed to the 
same priuciples of human nature which hold together fami¬ 
lies and relations. They were noi merely ^ike the alliances 
between modern states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they lhipliedaffection ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. 

Again, the intercourse’,wliicfl was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means »f irpeSivoi and iOekoirpo^evoi, 
originated in tho.same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and* was a development of the same principle of inter¬ 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this‘institu¬ 
tion of the ancient Greeks to thp consulate of modem times. 
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Doubtless tbe object anil effect produced, are the same; 
namely, tbe protection of foreigners ; but still the Appoint¬ 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign Country, wliosiv duty 
it is to watch over the' interests of his own countrymen, 
would* give a veiy iimdequhto idea of 6he Greek system. 
The Greek wpoUi'oi; Vbs due whose sacred duty it was to wel¬ 
come asm friend .and .1 brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
those duties, as yi the ease of the e&tKoirpnitroi;, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. * , 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso¬ 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual comlnna- 
tidn were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
hut for more frequently for evil, a great influence over vlie 
political consitution of the different states. The tparm or 
ir/uptui were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
'convivial purposes. Another class (tfiwopimt) were for com 
mdroial purposes ; and the Maaoi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so -far as the teetimony ol‘ liistoiy goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to goqd order and govern¬ 
ment ; they were, in tact, antagonists, and fomiidable ones, 
to constituted duthority." Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Gorcyrean sedition, 
when moral dud jxilitical,, corruption raged throughout tlie 
states of Greece, ami utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as urSpin ijuXtratpur, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsioh, t usnrped tbe place of genuine patriotism. 

Fisander, too, at a later f period of Greek history (B.C. 411), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes winch he contemplated. Thirlwall say* (History of 
Greece, vel.' iv. p. 26), “In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, ‘some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests’of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon'had 
formed 'one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
uot more, perhaps, by his fortune and abilities than by his 
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principles; shared the reproach^ which he inenrred by his 
partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of tv similar union that'^Thucydides, the rival of 
Pericles, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hypjrbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of liis ambitious de¬ 
signs. 

“But there appear to have been many .political clubs at 
Athens, lyhich did not acknowledge any cl lief but merely 
aimed at certain objects in wliicii all the members were 
equally'concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong,Taut 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
the more eaJdly to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end tor which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for otlices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

“ In every case both the object aud tlie means, if not posi¬ 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by wlfleh they were bound to the state, tuul even those 
of blood; and the law of honour,'which generally prevailed 1 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, wjiich the, common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, wore lmt-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary - ** projects ; and, Phrynibus 
found it easy to engage them on his side •; and, before lie 
* left Athens, he had organized an extengi^e conspiracy iflnong 
them for the iinihediate subversion of the democratieal 
government.” ' a ' 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these"important points, 
will account for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub¬ 
ject of friendship; It vrill, hence, bo seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, .and even to the 
theory of civil government itself 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics, is, firstly, 
as being instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying oppor- 
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tuliities for the most satisf^tory exercises of virtuous ener¬ 
gies and performance of relative duties; and, secondly, as 
being absolutely necessary to the liappifless of man, which 
cannot be complete, unlcfs Ins amiable affections and social 
synqsrthies are satisfied. * * 

I.—1—.3. The subject ofTiiendsbip is introduced, because— 
(l.*plt is either a*virtue or conjoined with virtue. 

(2.) It is most necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
and pgor. 

4. (3.) !£he principles of friendship are innate. 

5. (4.) It is the bond of social communities. 

(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (G.) It is not "only neeessaiy, but honourable! 

7. 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opuiibu 
, generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 

* 'CHJiers from physical causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is duo to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

lie dismisses the discussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire— 

(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad men ' 
* be so 1 ' * 

' (2.) Are th6re irtoro 'kinds of friendship than one ? 

• II.—1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship 
It is (1.) The good. , 

(2.) The pleasant. 

• • . (3.) The useful. -* 4 

Is it then the good, or the apparent good ? , 

Abstractedly, it Is.the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. . This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. . 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondue*, for inani¬ 
mate things ) because friendship must bo reciprocal. 

3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwill. 

Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill td each other, both 
parties must be' aware of thef feelings of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

III.—*1. ‘There arc.three kinds of friendship, correspond¬ 
ing to the three objects. 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the useful is not real friendship: 

The same is the case with resp*ect to that for the sake, of 

the pleasant. • ; 

3. %hese two kinds of friondship'pre easily dissolved. 

4—6. The former generally is fotmd to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. • • 

For this reason the young are apt to«be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend¬ 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between «the good and Tjjrtuous is 
respect. 

Hie virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they am likewise mutually pleasant* then - friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship; and 
consequently fe permanent. . • 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as’they require time and 
intimacy. ’ • 

IY.—1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasifnl 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because.the good are 
pleasant ahd useful to oacli other. • . * 

3. Friends for the sake of Jhe useful cease to be so tvhen 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtucrtis is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. Ftdse friendships are only eallecl so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely frioqdS Tor the sake both 

of the pleasant and the useful, far these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. * 

• V.—1. As in virtues some arc called good aeeordirTg to 
the habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only iinpaiA the energy. 

2. If the absence bo long, forgetfulness is the result. 

The old and morose arc not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 

may he said to resemble '.those* who have goodwill rather 
than friendship. > 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles $ passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their friend love that which is 
good to themselves. 0 

‘VI,—1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but- still they are perfectly capable ol 
entertaining goodwill. 

3. It is impossible to °ntertaiu true friendship for many, 
because— 

(l.)'It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 
be felt towards one object. 

(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 

We nuiy be friends with mauy cut to \( liiai/iuv and cut to 

i/Su. 

.4. The friendship cm to ytu most resembles true friend¬ 
ship.. 

Thaheta to xpi'iirifiov is that of tradesmen. " 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant friends, and 
not useful ones. 

*(i. Men in power require' friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

• The good man combines both; but he will not tic a friend 
to amian in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7.“ The false friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike friend- 
sliip in point of permanence and stability. 

VII.—1, 2 There is’also Jriendship between persons who 
are unequal. 1 v 

t In the subdivision of this kind of friendsliip, the relative 
duties ere' different, but the necessaiy equality is produced 
by the person win is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affection’. 

3. The idea of equality in justice and friendship differs. 

In justice, equality in proportion to merit \8 considered 

first, and equality in quantity second; in friendship, the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain Equality is plain, from the 

fact tliat, where the difference of rank is very great, friend¬ 
ship does not exist. ‘ 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men really 
wish forthoir friends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their friends. 
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VIII. —1—3. The love of liqpour leads the majority to 
wish trfbe loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love flattery, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding thi# prevalent notion, friendship 
really consists in loving rather thffti in being loved.- 

This is proved by the strength of nlhtemal affection. 

5. As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine¬ 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
ancf similarity, esjiedally in goodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. * 

U. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 1 

7,«6. The friendship for the sake of the useful is based ■■ 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the ope 
party baa what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain ‘sense, the contrary wants 'the 
contrary^what it really wants is the mean, for this is “ tjhe 
good.* * * * • 

IX. —1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles arc co-extcnsive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, ah well as the anecuons 
between parents and children, brothers, &c. differ, and they, 
are in direct proportion to each other. * 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may*be the motives forawlncli 
# tlie association is formed. 

Even the social community has been Irapposcd to be the 
result of some mutual compact for.the sake^of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, ’all conqaunities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding friendships will accompany tlieae commu¬ 
nities. . . 

X. —1— 5. Thdhe ate three kinds of political constitutions 
and three corruptions of them. : 

! 1.) Monarchy. 

2.) Aristocracy. 

8.) Timocracy. 

Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worn. 
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' The three corruptions 

, *(1-) Tyranny. 

(?.) Oligarchy. 

(3.) Democracy. t' 

Of these, tyranny is th*e wdrst, and democracy the least had 

6. Kesctirblanccs *to tlifcse constitutions may be found in 
domestic f life. 

The relation between a father and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a mantel- and bis slaves is like-a tyranny. 

That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 

This relation, if tlm husband is overbearing, degenerates 

into one which rc&embles an oligarchy. 

8. .The relation between brothers is like n timocracy. 

The state of families without a master is like a demo¬ 
cracy. 

'XI-—1,2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
coextensive with the just in'each. 

The friendship between a king and his subjects is like 
th'at between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amount of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendsliip between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

’ 4-. Tiie-friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro¬ 

thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is'but little friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

•In q- tyranny there is lo&t of all, perhaps none. 

6, 7. In like'•manner, there is none between master and, 
slave,'so far forth a» he is a slave, although there may be, so 
for forth as he is a man. 

Iu a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have many things in common. 

XII.—1. ‘All friendships arc based- upon community, 
winch is either natural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in vivtuemf “a ccimpact. 

2—4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children, 
oecause children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
lias also existed 1'or a longer fame. 
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5. Brothers love one another/because they are sprung from 

the sam% parents.* t 

The friendship brothers resembles that between com¬ 
panions. •. 

The friendship between all pthelr relations is owjng to 
the same cause. . • 

6. The friendship of children towauds their parepts, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towards something 
superior. 

7. The friendsliip between man and wife* owes its origin 
to nature; but Itcsides, they many for the sake "of mutual 
help and comfort. 

Tins fricr*lship unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
panties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man anil wife. 

XIII.—1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exclusively in those friendships which are for tbc sake ol Idle 
usefiiL t 

3, 4. In friendsliip for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. . < 

5. Friendship for the sake of tlic useful is of two kinds. 

(1.) Moral (2.) Legal. 

G. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend^ but still .lie expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeed, it is tlic duty of tlia. receiver of a kindness Ao 
make a return, if he is able to dit so. 

8. He must measure tbc value of the favour received, 
and estimate the kindness of the giver, find make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which A-istotle comes appears to b« 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is tin 
TpaaiottriQ of tlic giver.. J • m 

XXV".—1,2. In unequal friendships, disputes arise, becausi 
each thinks he h^s less th^n his due. 

**Compare Malachi xi. 10 : “ Have we not all one father ?—hath no 
one God created os ? Why do wc deal treacherously every man ageini 
hie brother ?” 
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Both appear to be right: bo*h ought to get more, but 
more of the same tiling; • , 

Th<\ sujicrior should get more lionqpr, the needy m 

profit. •• • 

3. This nue is observed iy political communities. 

4. Every man must mate his return according to 1: 
ability*. Move than this, friendship civuriot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate retiim cannot be made, as, ft 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may lie lawful for a father to disown his son, hi 
not for a sou to disown his father. 


BOOK IX. 

IntroduHory .—In this book Aiistotlo completes liis inves 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means ol 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend* 
sliijisr He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuLstieal 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap¬ 
ter iii?) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendships 
'may or may not he dissol red. 

He then proceeds to. the consideration of an important 
branch of the -subject; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable rolf-love, totally different and dis¬ 
tinguishable from selfishness!, he considers as the source and 
‘origin of a real love of others. The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
light and proper rsgard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards Jus friend, 
as towards anotlur self. The standard of his affection for 
his friend will bo the same as that by which the Gosjtel 
requires us to measure our l6Ve tc wards all mankind, when 
we are hid “to love our neighbour as ourselves.” As none 
hut a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himsolf, in the true sense of the tei ji ; 
and, conversely, since none hut a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities wnich are the developments 
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of friendship,—namely, beneficence,^good-will, and sympathy, * 
—therefore none but the good can really be friends. The 
other i^iestions which are considered in this book iu» of 
minor interest and importance, butWe incidental to, and 
laterally arise out of it. • • 

1. —1. All dissimilar friendships stre rehdered equal, and 

.herefore preserved by proportion. • -* 

2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes: 

fl.l That there is not a sufficient return pf affection. 

(2.) That the iierson who lores does not perform his 
promises. 

4. ( 8 .) When what is received differs from what was 
expected. * 

\ 5, <6. As to the question, “ Who is to fix the value of the 
return ?£ the opinion of Aristotle* is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has becn*madc, tho return must he ' 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the retnm should, 

be such as both parties think fair. • 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as nufeh 
as he thought the favour worth before it was conferred ujmmi 
him. • * 

II.—1, 2. No accurate rules can Be laid down as*to our 
relative duties towards relations and fyiends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindn^^Ms to those who 
have not done them to us, •. 

3— 5. Cases however may occur ifi which thiscule’wHl not 
heftd good, because the latter may be more honourable. * 

6. We ought to render to all their due. * 

7. For example, we ought to as&st our parents rather 
than any othejypersons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. • • . 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 

relatives, fellow-citizens, dec. t * . 

To do this in the case of relai ivoe, is easy; in the case of 
others, it is difficult, 

Ilk—1. When may friendship be dissolved 1 

(1.) When the motives for the saJ^e of * width* they 
were formed cease. 
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i * . *, , — ■§-- as to the real mo 

. , . . which led to tho friendship. . 

*>*(*'•/ If one party becomes wicked, and his wicked 
is incurables* * 

5f 6. When one party remains the tame, and the o 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes excess! 


greats sympathy is> impossible, and therefore they can 
really be Mends ; but stall the one who has improved m 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towa 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. —1. The real source of friendship for others is i 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways; but the nee 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are bon* 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2—6. Now, all the feelings contained in these definite 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

' By “ self ” is meant each man’s intellectual part, 
thinking principle. 

A friend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there 
such a thing as friendship towards onc’s-self. 

7. He assorts that, though the feelings spoken of ex 
in many, although they are had, still they cannot possil 
exist in those who ye utterly bad. They cannot lc 
themselves really, because they are at variance with the 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which 
their true interest. 

8. They hatedife, and destroy themselves. 

They shun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake 
distraction, the society of others. ! 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no friendly feeling ’sowardr themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good 

V. —1. Goodwill rosembles, but is not identical wi 
friendship ; 

'For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, <f>CKtiais‘, for,it lias no intensity, nor* 
desire, and may be 'felt on a sudden. • > 

2. Il#is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 

the beginning of love. "j 

3. It is impossible* to feel friendship •without goodwill. 

. 4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 

1 inactivity, which by intimacy becomes trfte friendship •* 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. —1. Unanimity (o/wrom) differs from, unity of opi¬ 
nion (opoSoS/n), in being between* persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. ^especially on those which are important, and of com- 
.,_mon interest. » 

3. •There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same tiling; but the reverse. • 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for* they wish and desire in * 
common the just and expedient. * * 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, bccausa they only t 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VII. —1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited:, 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because Idle 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros¬ 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, looking to "the bad side 

of human nature; nevertheless, it is .not unlike human 
nature. *• 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

* (1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene¬ 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of enfergy, and^ therefore 8f existence. 

6. (2.) That benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is prefefttble *ta advan¬ 
tage- , , 

7. (3.) The pleasure • derived from the honourable in 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi¬ 
tory. • 

8. {4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 

(5.) All love that best which has cost them trduBle. 

VIII. —The difficulty of deciding whether we ought’t# 
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2. (2.) When parties are deceived as to the real motives 
which led to the friendship. 

3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurablea 

5* 6. When one party remains the Same, and the other 
becomes far better, an<l the difference becomes excessively 


greav sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be friends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 


IV.—1. The real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. ' 

A friend has been defined in various ways; hut the neces¬ 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are binefi 
ccncc, good-will, and sympathy. 

2—5. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
ave. entertained by a good man towards ldniself. 

By “ self ” is meant each man’s intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A frieDd is‘a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there bo 
such a thing as friendship towards one’s-self. 

! i. lie asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bail, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who me utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them¬ 
selves. ’' v 

They choose the plef»^ant rather than the good, which is 
their „rue interest. 


8. They hate -life, and destroy themselves. 

They shim their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, th£ society ‘of others. • 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They aro full of remorse. 

They have no friendly febling .owarde themselves. 

In order to escape this- wretchedness, their only way is to 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

Y. —1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identicah with 


friendship; 

Far it iB felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, <f>{\ri<rigfox^it has no intensity, nor * 
desire, and may be 'felt on a sudden. • 4 

2. I%is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 

the beginning of love. ’j 

3. It is impossible* to feel frieritiship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes trbe friendship •’ 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. —1. Unanimity (o/tovniu) differs from, unity of opi¬ 
nion (opoSo£i«), in being between* persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. "Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
.,mon interest. • * * 

w 3. "There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; bul the reverse. • 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for* they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. * 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only t 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VII. —1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited:, 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because Ihe 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safbty and pros¬ 
perity of liis debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, i^looking to "the bad side 

of human nature; nevertheless, it is .not unlike human 
nature. *. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons "arc, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene¬ 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of enfcrgy, and 4 therefore 8f existence. 

6. (2.) Th® benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is prefefhble *ta advan¬ 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure • d&ived* from the honourable is 

permanent, that jlerived from the useful is transi¬ 
tory. • 

8. f4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 

(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

V HI.—The difficulty of deciding whether we ought "to 
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love ourselves or others best, arises from not distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. * 

The popular opinion is, that the hod man does rothing 
without reference to se'f 

The good man acts fof'the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, St On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself; therefore, he ought to lore himself best. 

4—7. Now, improper' self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in &et, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. ’’ 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virthouo, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i e. the in¬ 
tellect. 

«8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call “ self.” » 

. 9. Nowj all praise him who is particularly earnest in per¬ 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

‘iO. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to bo so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour¬ 
able (to saXui'). 

12. Hence, lie will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, but selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX.—1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more lor him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man a’l other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do 'ire most need friends 1 

* See Bishop Boiler’s Analogy, Fart I. chap, “ On a Future State,’’ 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient being, which ea, , 'h man 
calls hims'ilf, it related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptions to the per. 
caVmg ana renteting powers. 
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In prosperity, foi ns to lielp them, or in adversity, for then! 
to help Us ? • 

4. it also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary beijig. 

The happy man, therefore, do£i need friends. • 

5. The mistake of the generality seeks to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. • 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea¬ 
sant friends. ( 

6. But he will want virtuous Mends; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can tWitter contemplate a friend’s actions than we 
can our own.* * * 

'» 7! Again, a.solitary life is burthensome; and it is not'easy 
to cne/gize constantly by one’s-self 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 

That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the * 

good man, * * 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. . 

9. Now, life, in man, "consists in the exercise of sensation 

and intellect. • 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. * 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of livihg and Existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. , 

Now, a friend is a second self. , 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of .a’friend’s existence 
is the perception of our own. •• 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friend^ *and consequently 
even $ happy man wiil need good friends. 

X.—1. Should we, thfen, have .many frieiTds, or, as in the 
case of .hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many 1 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome td reefuitk many favours. • 

3. Of pleasant Mends, a.few art sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. • 

Tb the number of virtuous friends there.must be also 
some limit, as the numbers of a political community must be 
limited. 
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' 4. Perhaps the heat limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. ' 

Besides, we ought to remember that our Mends otight to 
be Mends to oach othqr, and that we ought to sympathize 
with, them all in joys and {sorrows. 

These considerations trill also tend to limit the number. 

6. "?t is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in lore with many. 

6. All celebrated Mcndsliips have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we liave many Mends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

'* XI.—1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in - 
adversity. , . 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the 'xormor, 
virtuous ones. 

.In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of Mends is also pleasant in adversity. 

IIow it comes to pass tliat sympathy lightens tlie weight 

of Sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. The presence of Mends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
uy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will l>e cautious of thus 
causing pain to his friends, the effeminate will delight in 
Laving others to mourn Aith liim. 

5. Ifc prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Mends are in trouble, we should go to them 

gladly. * 

When .they afb in prosperity, we should go to them will¬ 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly*if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XIL—1. As the sight of the beloved object is most 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Mend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep¬ 
tion of 'our own existence is desirable, so is the perception 
of the existence of a Mend. 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a maji thinks the enjoyment of* 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with Lis friend* 

4. IJence, the friendship of had men becomes deprived, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating*togethcr, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 


BOOK X. 

Introductory .—There arc two objects wMch Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great pavf of 
this his concluding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the seeped,'- 
to show tho exact place which pleasure occupies in relation" 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can nqw safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled *by f*lse notionh 
and incorrect estimates of its nature and value. He»has 
insisted on a moral-preparation and discipline of the habits 
as tho only road to liappiness; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure? such pleasure as he ia 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of liis endeavours, and tho adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been socking by # th6 only road which 
could really lead to its attainment.#. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure* is not “pe# se* en evil, 
Because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporehl kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of*the ruling‘part of man’s nature, the 
intellect. % another series of Arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it «s not the chief 
good. 

The connection •betweeli happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following woids:—Happiness is an 
energy, and every, energy fe completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not itself on energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act either of the perceptive or the reasoning 
faculties. 

■ From this definition of pleasure, we can see hoiy; Aris¬ 
totle^ in the next division of this book, arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in¬ 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain,' also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order than man’s divinest and purest nature, the intel¬ 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be tbe virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses, 
."omely, tbe intellectual Eat every energy is perfected by 
its own peculiar pleasure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies mupt be accompanied by tbe. highest pleasures. 

I. —1, 2.’ Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man; and one of the principal 
parti of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

♦ 3. For this reason, as well as because of the erroneous 
. views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing example Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea¬ 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys his influence and authority. 

II. —1—3. Egdoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 
good, because— 

(1.1 All creatures seek it. 

(2.1 “Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 

(3.) It is eligible for it;, own sake. . 

(4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 

The excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) prove# that pleasure is a good, but not 
the chief good. 
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5. By an argument similar to^rgumcnt (4), Plato proved 
that pleasure was not the chief good; for he said that a 
pleasjnt life became more eligible by the addition of unoral 
wisdom. • 

6. That pleasure is a good, bScausc all aim at it, is a valid 
argument, although this does not *provl that it is-the chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creaturga‘sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu¬ 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in tho objection, “ that because 

pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.’* 
Of fiourse it is not necessarily so; but still it is a probable 
argument, a«d experience supports it. * s 

. III.—1. ^Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because* it is 
not a quality ; but, foy the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 

admits of degrees. * 

If tlris objection applies to the act of being pleased,.it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral'virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly,‘then 

the distinction iff .forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, t. e. capable of tying 
defined. ' 

But, after all, health is definite,.and admits of degrees; 
why then should not pleasure tyj definite, Tand admit of 
degrees also 1 . * * 

4. Again, it is said pleasure iAa motion and generation, 

and motions and generations are imperfect. • * 

* It is not a motion, for quickness and. slowness oelong to 
every motion. 

5. 6. But although *we ca n become pftiased quickly or 
slowly, we cannot fed pleasure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, becauSB thrft .which is 

generated is resolved into the Bame elements which pro¬ 
duced it. * . 

How those sensations ^ which* pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that want. . * * 

8. But these wants are corporeal; therefore, if pleasure 
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were tile su/pplying of them, the body would feel the pier 
siye ; bat it is the mind, and not the body which frels it. 

The truth is, when the want is sapplfcd, pleasure is felt 

9, 10. Besides^ there,*are many pleasures which neither 
imply a want to be satisfied,® nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proof 
it may-be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasure. 1 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between r 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ 
for we should not choose to be children all our,lives, even i 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand^ we should be anxious for som< 

" i,hiugs, even if they brought .no pleasure. 

17. It is dear, therefore, 

, (1.1 That pleasure is not the chief good. 

(2.) That some pleasures are eligible, and therefoit 
* goods ; but that others are not so. 

IV.—1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
. moment. 

2. Fof this ieaf^h, it' is not a motion; as a motion i; 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

' 5, 6. Ope cannot form aqy idea of motion, except as con 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is qiorc properly treated of at length n 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

7—9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure i 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is *an appropriate pleasure attendant upo» 
every act of perception (aiaOymtS), every operation of the in 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the tiutl 
(joiavoui), or in the contemplation of truth (Sctopia). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend Upon the perfec 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of th 
object oh which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are thre 
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requisites: a perfect faculty, a pe«fcct object, a perfect atten¬ 
dant pleasure. * 

11M-14. Pleasure* therefore, as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy , not as fin efficient, put as a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit, but as the bloom completea the beatify of 
those who are in the prime of life. t # » 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our Energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
•to our life. « 

V.—1,2. Pleasures differ in*kind, because— 

(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 

3,4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to inCrdsaa, 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ,'the pleasure 
must likewise. * , 

6_8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 

from them destroyed, by pleasures arising .from 
other sources. Nay, opposite plpasures # act like 
pains. 

9_11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten¬ 

dant pleasures differ also. Ijf.may be observed, 
that in their nature, af^ well* as in point of time, 
the pleasures are nnjrfi closely connected' with 
the energies than with the desires, so that |hey 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
. with them. • a 

12,13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
tircumstamSss, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14_16. True pleasure,therefore, is that which appears so 

to the good man j and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VI—1. Ke capitulating'what has been said before on the 
same subject, Aristotle asserts that happiness is—• . 

2,3. An energy, eligible for its owil sake, and therefore 
according to virtue. 
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’ 4, 5. That it doeB not consist in amusement, although the 

E ikr opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose so, 
use— v 

6, 7. (1.1 The best men do not think so., 

8, 9- (2.) Amusement or Relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. ' ' 

10. 1 (3L) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 
amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 
be happy. v 

VII.—1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
it must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of uftm. 

That is, the intellect. ,. ' ' 

The highest happiness, theiefore, ia.the contemplatiVa 
2. This energy is— 

^ x. II .) The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest. 

4, 5. (4.) Sclf*sufficient. 

Nut but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 

7,8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 
These allow of no leisure; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation fafits own sake. 

All this beiag the case, perfect happiness is Stupia. 

16—14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of tins divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because be is mortal He should remember 
that this principle is his “ self a and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking, of th&; which constitutes each man’s 
“ self,” uses s'milar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristofie. He says,—Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies wus extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.” This leads him to observe, 
“ That we haye no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bnllc of the living being ouch man calls himself; and yet till it be deter¬ 
mined that it is larger in bulk than tbe solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natural newer can dia- 
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mull in size as compared with* his bodily frame, yet H 
immeasurably surpasses it in value. • 

VIJI. —1—3. Th# happiness resulting from moral virtue 
is of a secondary kind, because— *• 

(1.) Moral virtues belong t< our compound nature^ nay, 
some seem to be the "consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected yitb the 
passions. 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

6,7. (3.) Th<^ perfection of a moral act ’consists not otily 
in the moral principle from winch it proceeds, but 
aim in the agt itself.. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means are 
needed. * . 

To contemplation, these are ’even impediments; nor an5“" 
they required by the contemplative man, except so far forth 
as he is man. . 

8—11. Thg happiness of contemplation is that vriiieh 
> Aristotle supposes-the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu¬ 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pu&uits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. t 

12,13. The lower animals are incapable of true liappi- ‘ 
ness, because they are incapable of contqpqitation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, s#.far does happiness. . • - 

14, 15. Although the happy fhan, so far as he»is man, 
{equina a certain portion of external goed, nevertheless, he 
does not want much,—a competence is sufficient. He should 
have’" neither poverty nor riches f’ he need not be lord of 
earth and tjpa ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in poww. • . 

1C, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent .with thoSe of Aristotle. , 

18. If arguments agree with frets, the corroborative testi¬ 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso¬ 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the'occupa- 
soive, there is no sort of reason to think death to be th^ dissolution of 

•ft."—Analog*, I. chap. 1. 
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tion of the gods, he is most likely to he a favourite of heaven, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them; so 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the happiest iron. 

l£—1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of tho theory 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, as 
has been said, tho object of moral science is not knowledge, 
but practice. 

3— 5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature wu have no power, and reasoning and teach¬ 
ing gxercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of tho habits, ard thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
*tu'td pain. 

7, 8. The pnoral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, qnd this education ought to be enforced by law. 

O-i-ll. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the dutji of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil¬ 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from tho 
community, t 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority lias no power to 
enforce its decrees, hut the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge £he supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the vjry rare example of Lacedaemon and a few 
other states. 

14 —16. If th; state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for hftn to qualify-himself, lie should 
make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate, public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. Tliefe are advantages m private education; such as 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sya* 
tem. to particular cases. 
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19—21. A man may certainly legislate for particular 
eases, even without scientific knowledge; but nevertheless *a 
theoijptical study of f the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. I ** 

22—28. How, 'then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired ? . . * 

The sophists profess to teach it, but fyave no experience or 
practical knowledge. •* 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, 0 £ at least ho does not profess 
to teach. 

30. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws? No - unless the student has experience and know¬ 
ledge enougl to guide him in determining which laws are 
rest, and winch, therefore, ought to be selected. '* 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti¬ 
tutions. r • "1'. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers j therefore Aristotle proposes, yi sf treatise «ou 
politics, * , ' 

(1.) To explain what former writers have co^i-ectly laid 
down. * . 

(2.) To examine what arc the.causes of the preservation 
and destruction of commonwealths. 

(3.) To determine what is th^best form.of polity- 
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A. 

Accidental injuries, 138. . 

Acciddhts, how far they affect happi¬ 
ness, 23. 

Actions, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed, 54, and n.; done from 
ivfibi and imBuftia, ib. 

ygschylus, 48., 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anaxagoras, 1G2, 284. 

Anaxandrides, 200. 

Xn'ger, 139; natural, 192. 

Antigone, 135, it. • 

Appetite, 31. 

Argives, mistake of the, 78. 

•Arguments from principles, and tt>e 

tend, 6 . 

Aristocracy, 221. 

A riffle’s system compared with 
Plato's, 1, n.; most practical, 5,9*; 
reconciled with others, 18; poli¬ 
tics, 292; jdea of the soul after 
death, 23', n. ,* antagonistic to as- 
ce^bism,*255, n. ’* 

Arrogance, 48,110. , 

Art, with adiat conversant, 156 

Asceticism, 255, h. 

Authority, 170. 

Aypiot, 112,113. 


I 'Angola, 166. * 

[ 'Aokaoroi, 52, n. 

I 4feflwmc, 152, 170. 

'AiMlama, 85. . 

’AtcpoxoXof, its derivation, 106. 
’AvdXyijroi, 73. * 

'Aptmeoi, 107. 

’AptTij, 43, n. 

'Apnrm, 119. 

‘Arvxyfta, dpaprijpa, and dcirppa 
differ, 1419. 

1 Avraptua, 15. 


tft thejgods, 28. 

HrasidSs, 135, and »• , % 

Brave men, how fearless, 73; ue- 
fined, ib.; their exdfesscs and de¬ 
fects, mb. 

Brutality, 178, 189, et teq., 193. 

Brutes not happy, 22; nor incon¬ 
tinent, 85. * 

•Butler, 39, rN; 283, n. 

B avavaia, 93. 

Baw<urai'Oupxoe fc lll, *• 

Biaios, 8, n. 

BXaSai, 139. 

Ba)poXoxoi, t 14C, 113. 


I . 

k Bashfulness, 49. • • 

Benefactors love more than those 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, Ijow applicable $p man, 26; 
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c. 

Callisthenes, 101, n. 

Calypso, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Carcinus, 195. 

Casuistic ethics, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, n. 

Catiline, 91, n. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance net the cause of happiness21. 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cicero, 13, n.; 41, n. 

Cleverness, 173; not identical with 
prudence, ib. 

Clownishness, 49. 

Comedy, the old aud new, 113- 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most diving, -280, 
283. 

Continence, 115; different from pa¬ 
tience, 193; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70; moral, 71; when 
shown by the brave, iJ. ,* not in 
all kinds of death, ib .; five spuri¬ 
ous kinds of, 74—78 ; conversant 
with rd po Sipd, 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclopb, 2d8. 

Cynics, 3h, n. 

Xopitvrtj, 7, n. ‘ 

* 

D. 

Dfcad, whether affected by the condi¬ 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62; 
concerning means, 63>; differs from 
investigation, ib. i not concerning 
ends! 64; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib ..- how limited, 162: 
. good, 165, 167/ 
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Democracy, 221,222; favourable to 
■friendships, 224. 

Demodocus, 197. 

Desires twofold, 82; .ules concern 
ing the, 85. 

Diagrams, 46, 62, 125,127, 129. 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, n. 

Due to be given to ail, 237. 

AttXol, 73. 

Atd&oig, 42, n. 

Atavota, 152, n. 

AUeiov, its etymology, 127. 
Ai-atoirpdytyia and ciKaLoi/ta, 137. 
Avvafuc, 2, n., 254, n. 

AvckoXoi, 107. 


E. 

Education, early, important, 35,37; 
to be enforced by law, 287neces¬ 
sary for adults, ib .; public and 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1; of two kinds,,?, 
and n.; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, n., 24, 25; and habit re¬ 
ciprocal, 37. 

‘Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con¬ 
ducive to permanence, 209. 
.^Equity, 144; its relation to justice, 

• 145 ; rse of, 146; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, n., a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudoxus, 28, 262,«. 

Euripns, 245. 1 

Euripides, 204; Alcmseon, 55 and n! 
Cresphontes, 58, a.,- Bellerophon 

' fir Alcmcna, 140, n.; Philoctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. , 

‘ Exactness depends dpon the subject- 
1 matter, ,4; ‘how far to be required, 

ib., 36 ; errprs regarding, ib. 

Excess erid defect fatal to> virtue, 35; 
admitted by actio'ns, 36. 

Experience in politics useful, 290. 
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External goods, 20, 24, *B4. 
Eg'jremes codpared, 50; with the 
means, 51.. • 

T\bj v , 102, n.. 109. 

'iipyov of man, 15,16 ; defined ac¬ 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; lv piip rtXci'ip, 17. 

EvjSovXi'a, 167.* 

Evvoia, 212, 243. 

EvrpgirtXoi, 112. 

Hiif and aptVKos differ, 109.’ 


also in states, T231; preservatives 
of, 233 et seq. , when to be dis- 
* solvejj, 238 et t seqtf moral advan¬ 
tage of, 260. 


F. 

Facts to be known before reasons, 
0, 17. 

Favour, how measured, 230. ' 

Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feeling, 169. 

Flatteryy49. 

Friend defined, 241; a second self, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
et seq. ; when needed, 258 et teq. 

Friendship, 49, a 202, n.; natural, 
?03; supersedes justice, 204; 
whether it is resemblance, ib. its 
connection with love, 205; three 
kinds of, 206 et seq. ; of the 
young, old, &c., ib., 208; rare 
and a work of time, 209; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the go^d 
Vlflne safe, ib. ; other distinctions 
of, 211 et seq., 213 et seq. ; |e-4 


G. 

^Genus, bow ascertained, 152. 

Gluteus, 140. 

“ Good,” the, that at which all things 

* aim, j,*5,14; of man, its»cnd, uti¬ 
lity, and bearing on the treatise od 
Ethics, 3; a universal, not accord! 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12; analogically 
considered, ib. ; the most finalj 14; 
gonial sketch oi*outiine of the, 17; 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19; 
es&Jtially pleasant, ib*; externa^ 
contributes to happiness, 20; the, 
are friends absolutely, 203 ! to 
themselves, 240; how affected, 
Ml; ways of becoming, 287; 
good-will, 243, 244. 

Government, civil, its three forms, 
and theii* deflections, 220; of a 

* family "and a state bear analogy, 

222 . 

tlrucea, temples of the, 129 and ». 

rXt<rxpoif91. 

'lufiq, 168. 

wpifia, either airXSpoPtyuv, 6. 


tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216; consists in 
loving rather than being loved,* 
217: its conditional ib. ; did to 
Xprfiipov, 218; political or social, 
21^e< seq. ; under fofms of go¬ 
vernment, 223 et seq.; of corS*-' 
panions, .relations, &c., 224 et 
seq.; of parents, brothers, 225; 
offhildrep," of‘men towards the 
godd? of ffhBband and*wife, 226 ; 
of utility subject to disputes, 227 
et seq. ; did to Ypiiayiov twofold, 
legal, 228 ; moral, 229; prefe¬ 
rence its measure, 230; complaints 
ka yneqnal friendship, ib 'its 


"H. 

Habit, £?, if. 37, 41; less volun* 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
different views of, ib., 7 ; itsprse- 
cognila, or requisites, 15—21, 
276; how acquired, 21; a divine 
" gift, ib. ; not a ivvaptc, nor of rd 
* iwmvErd, ibt; contemplative, 278; 
most rnear to a divine life, j!80; 
intellectual superjpr to moral, 281. 
Happy, the man, requires friends, 
252; of,what kina, 253. 
Heraclitus, lf^r* 
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Hermsum, 76 and n. •# ra h’ iyvotav, 56 ; non-vo- 

Hesiod, 7, 204, 234. luntarv, 57; tested by repentance, 

Homer, 52, 53, 64, 74 , 75, 77 , 82, ib. •- 
93, 96, 101' 14ft, 177, T92, 203, Irascibility, its divisions, 106. i 
204, 222, 237, 288. 

Homer’s “ Margit.es,” 160. 

J. 


Ideal good not useful, 13. ' 

Ideas of„ Plato, 9n. r rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 

1 how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two kinds, 57; when 
pardonable, 58. 

Uli(Anility, 90; ‘incurable, 91; its 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. ^ 

Incontinence,,how it may cxjgfrwith’ 
1 knowledge, 182 et eeq. : with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et eeq.; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191; differs from effemi¬ 
nacy, 194; its divisions, 195; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
eeq. ; from obstinacy, 298 et eeq. ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, ib. i of the cho¬ 
leric, 201. • 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. v 

Injurd, ar<mt|n cannot himself, 14Q\ 
146, et eeq. 

Injury, whether \forse to do or re¬ 
ceive, 148 its conditions, 111 
and n.,'et eeq. • 

Injustice, 116 el eeq.,‘ 1JS2; parti* 
' cular/l20. • 

Intellect, 15£ et eeq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its objeft, 168. 
Intemperance more voluntafy than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
194. t 

Intimacy, most desirable for friends. 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169, r. its kinds, 
170. 

.Involuntary actidas, 54; how resem¬ 
bling voluntary, 55s bow received. 


Just acts and men, 40; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, n., 116, and n., three 
requisites of, 117 ; and injustice, 
•bow meant, ib.; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120 et eeq.; dis- 

1 tributive, 122, 123, et eeq .; cor¬ 
rective, 123,126; in transactions, 
125 et eeq .,- political, 133 and it.,- 
economical, 135; natural and 
legal, 135 et eeq. ,• before gene¬ 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 


Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
91. 

Kit'ijotf, 268, n. 

Kpqric, 269, ». 

Kv/ut’OTTpiari/c, 91. 


Lacedaemonian^ 29, 71, 101, 178, 
288; their dress, 111. ' , 

Law, bow bonnected with jp^tice, 
1 *’118; its object, 119. 

Lswh, collections of, useful, 291. 
Legislators, 34; how to be taught, 
290. , • * 1 , 

Lesbian jjuiMings, 146. ’ 

Liberality, 47 r , 86 ; its purpose, mo¬ 
tive, and manner, 83; of receiv¬ 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
those who inherit wealth, ib. dif¬ 
ferent from prodigality. 89. 
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lives not conducive t<^ happing, 
which, 7, 8, 

LC& and gain, 12Z. 

,Lovc, its objects, 205; of Benefac¬ 
tors strongest, 246. 

Aurovpyiay 230, rit 

\6yov fguv used ambiguously, 31, n. 

AiitvoivTtic, 92. 

M. 

Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n.; con¬ 
versant with honour and goodness, 
98 j the ornament of virtues, 99; 
variously considered, ib., 102. 

Magnificence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94—96. 

Malevolence. 49. 

Man, the origin of bis oftn actions, 
153. 

Mean in*all things, and this twofold, 
43; difficult, 45; not found in 
every action or passion, ib.; habits 
enumerated, 46; compared with 
tiie extremes, 50; rales for dis¬ 
covering, 52 ; .difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130; is \ptia or 
money, id. 

Meekness, its excess and dsfect, 105. 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130; a pledge, 131- 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitudc*led by fear, 286. 

Myster^s, 58. ® 

Moctdjoiof, 28» *• 

a Mccpadfvj'af, 97, 102. «, 

Mitral 7rpafeif, 54. 


[Novicbs, unfit students of ethics, 5. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 
■ Platonic ideas concerning, 10, 
and v. 

Houc, 151,152, 15^ 

O. 

[^Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib. 
et teg. 

Offences, their three kinds, 137; how 
* determined, 138. 

Oligarchy, 221. 

Olympic games, 19. 

'O/wvoia, 245. 

"Opefo, 152. 


n: 

Necessity, two kinds of, 455, n 
Neoptolemus, <81, \99.. 1 

Nicomachus, 1, a. 

Niobe, 188. 


Pafsions, 41. 
l’ericle?, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 
l’hiloctetea, 195. 

Phifoxenus, 81. 

Pittacua, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, *. 4 his theory of ideas, 6 , 
. and «.;,his objections to Eudoxus, 
263; Philebus, 261, n.; arguments 
, on pleasure refuted, 2G5, n. 
Pleacgmt things, 20; not compul¬ 
sory, 5 S. 

S ~’ f — antness, 48. , • ' 

urc and pain the test of "habits, 
I* 37; pleqpureleadacsnost men astray, 
65; why discussed, 2 el ; erroneous 
i3eaji of, ib. i opinions coflceming, 
,262 et.teq*; defined, 268; per¬ 
fects cvci^r energy, ib. et teg .; and- 
alaBt/nc, Siavota, and Beupia, 

, 270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, osefee verta , 271 ; true, 275. 
Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of eight, 
•hearing, ib. ; smell, taste, touch, 
#1, 82 ; two kiifds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et teg. s opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in'goodness, ib. ; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and ani¬ 
mals, ib. ■ 
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Pontus, lavages of*, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin¬ 
guished from “the voluntary, 

59; not l7ri9ityua,;i»;ioc,f3(ftiXijin!;, 
or 60;, defined, 61, 64; 

constitutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 
Prodigality, 86, 90. , 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs. 52, 119, 136, 18J. 
Prudence, 156; different from know¬ 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 158; its 
distinctions, 163, b. s not science, 
165; its utility, 171; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 
nmvtrt, 75, n. ,, 
llapatniaavTa <f>tiyuv, 98, R. 
ri£/na7rra,20,». 
noiijmc and irpaZic, 155. 
nopvofioffchi,' 192. 

, 4>fiduXoi, 91. 

4>i\r)(us and 0i\ia, 212. 

Qvnicbc, 164 . 

¥ity((rpa,135, n. 


R. 

Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150; joined with 
all'virtues, ib.i difficult to dial 
cover," ib., n. 

Receiver, duty of she, 229.^ 
Redemption, price of, 135, n. t 
Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of »n involuntary 
'* action', 57. . 

Retaliation, 128; hut' araboyiav, ib. 
Return to be made according to abi¬ 
lity, 231. - 

Rhadumanthian rule, 128. • 
Ribaldry, 48. 1 

‘l’dfifweiE, 269, n. 1 , 


■S.' 

.Sgtyrus, 188. L 
Science, 155. c 


Sfijdhians punished by Venus, 195,». 
Self-love, 242, 248, ,<t.. its kinds, 
249 Ctxeq. . 9* 

Shame, adapted to youth, not tjie , 
proof of a good man, 114. , 

Simonides, 89. 

Social life, the knowledge of, 161; 

differs from prudence, 163. 

Socrates, 111, 161, n., 175, 179, 
186, 75, n. 

Solon. 22, 284. 

Sophists, 111, »., 290. 

Sophocles, 181, 199. 

Soul, its condition after death, 23, n.; 
its divisions, 29, 30, 32, its 
virtues, ib.; \oymt) and dXoync, 
30; its qualities, how divided, 151. 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, h. 

Student, of what kind fit for ethics, 

4, 5, 6. p 

Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 

Sin 'aWdypara, 123. 

Sctf^poovi'i;, 104, n. 

T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 
Temperance, 46, 80; how different 
frum courage, 83; described, ti. - 
questions on, 179 ei tcq. 

Thales, 162. 

Theocritus, 77. 

Theodectes, 195. 

Theognis, 254, 285. 

Theory of virtne not sufficient, 285.' 
Thermopylte, treatment of the Persian 
soldiers at, 75, n. 

.Timocracy, 221, 222. r 

Tragedies, 27- 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 

Truth, its c\ean, excess, and, d-fect, 
48,109, 152. 

Tyranny, 221; adverse to friendships 
22*, jStoc reX{i,oc, 1}', »., 22. 
Tip), 98, n.; distinguished from rk 
Ka\bv, 103, n. 
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l onffrai, 92. 

To ri i/v tlvam 45, ». 
'nni/(idp%oi, 93, ». 
ihbwpoi, 93, *. 
# Hf>«<rtTf, 73. 


U. 

Ulysses, 199. 

UmAimity, 244 ; political friendship, 
245. 

Unhappiness produced by picj|T« 
and QttuXa, 26. 


V. 

Vain man, who, 97, 10^ 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicioug, over fond of society, 242? 

Virtue, rqpsons for considering, 29; 
human, ib. ; of the soul, ii.»■ 
various divisions of, 30 el icq. t 
how produced and increased, 33; 
moral virtue not innate, ill. ; and 
• vice arise from the same cause, 
34 i how destroyed and how pre¬ 
served, 35 ; conversant with ylea-< 
sure and pain, 37, 38 ; not ««•«- 
Ana, 38; acquired by virtuous 


actions, 39; Wat not so in arts, 
40; its genus, 41; and vice not 
■ irat)ij nor Swa/iut, but tine, 42 
(seeV. ill.) ; % mdtm state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 4 \; defined, 45 ; an 
drpurr/c, 45; three nameless so¬ 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with wliat, 54 ; and vice voluntary,, 
66, and objections to this state¬ 
ment, 67 —70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
houW, 103 ; social, 107 ; its megn 
• is ijtiXia avtv row nripyuv, 108; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib. ■ heroffe, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151; the five intellectual, 1!W. 
Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 


W. 

Wisdom, 160, and n. „■ its kinds, ib. 
bow compounded, ib.; objections 
to its utility considered, 1J1 el leq 
Wit, 48 1 its kinds, 112, 113. 


r raivrr.' w wn.Lixu ctowra amf soRs, uniisn, 
tiomos. bxhesu asn cnaamo cao*. 
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.Addiaon’s Work*. With the Notes 
or Blahop Hunn, much wVjWonal niatt-n 
and upward, of 100 Oupubliched l-ciur.-. 
Edited by H. f. Bon. Ponrail 0«*1 «. 
AWpr jufnpi on Steal Is 0 rale. 

Alflori’o Tragedian, including those 

K bllobadpoetiiumausly. Translated into 
gUsh Verse, end edited with Notee end 
Introduction, by Esoa* A. Bowanio, OB. 
a sole. 

Bacon’* Mtft Apophthegms, Hit 

don of the Andeola, New Allude, end 
Henry VIL. with Introduction end Notee 


Ballad* «nd Bonga of the Peasantry 
of England. Edited by Kobubt Bell. 

Hooomimt hud Fletcher, e popular 
Selection from By Leron Hour. # 

leokmaan’e History of Inventions, 
Dtasoverlcs, end Origins. Bevteed end 
*n lanced- Portrait*. In * sole 

Boswell’* John*on, Napirii’s Kdi- 
Tiim. With Tour in liie Hebrides end 
Johnsonian!. f> vule. 

Bremer's (Miss) Works. Translated by 
Mast Howrrr Portrait. In « vcis. 

VoL 1. Tbs Netftboure end other Taks. 
VJ. a. The President 1 . Daughter. 

VoL A The Harsh, end Strife end Pesos. 
VoL A A Olerr. the H-Family, ta. 

Brink’a Barly English Literature to 

Wiclir. Tran*luied by 'Houses Si. « 

Britudt liott, from MUtonto;Eirk* 

Whits. Cebihet Edition. In * vole 

Browne’s (Sir .Thomas) Works. 
Edited by 8ma« Wilsis. In 1 vjla. 

Burke'S Works. In 6 Volumes. • 

VoL i. Vindication of Natural Society, 
On the HnMtme end Beautiful, and 
MWsal MisceUsnlee, 

VoL *. French BsrotodoneOS). 

VoL L Appeal Bent tbs New to the 
Old waul tbs OathoUe Claims, 
VaLA Oaths ASetn at India, and 
Obaws sestast Wuren Hastings. 

\ 5 ol_ 5. (looclualon — ““ 

Hssitngs; on a 1 
VoL A Bscansnsons N 

with s asDstnl Iedsa. 

Id 


Charge against 
"I Pesos, as. 


Burke's Speec h es on Warm Bait- 

Inge; and Letters. With index. Xu Stole, 
(tannine v*Ia ? and R at the works), 

* Life. By Prior. New end 

revised Edition. Portrait . 

Burnt, Lockhart’s Life of. By W. 

S. Douglee. 

Butler’s (Bp.) Analogy of Religion, 

add Sermons, with Notee. Portrait. 

Contains’ Lusiad, Mickle’s Transla¬ 
tion. Edited by E. K. Honan. 
Cartfss (The) of Maddaloui: end 
Naples under Spanish Dominion.’ Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Alfred do 
ReumenL 

Carrel's Counter Eetolution in Eng¬ 
land. Fox'e History end Lonedele’i 
Menudr of Jemea IL Portrait 

Cary’s Translation of Dante’s HA- 

Ten, HalL end Pnnretory. Copyright 
edition, being the only one containing 
Cary's last oorrectlona end additions. 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs ef 
Translated by Bosooa Portrait 
Cervantes’ Galatea. Translated by 

GeiDOH SUL • • 

1 ,—— Exemplary Hovels. Traas- 

lated from the Spanish by W. K. Kkllv. 

_Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

2 vols, 

Ohauoer’s Wortp. Edited bj RoBF.Bf 
Bsrx. New Edition, improved.* With 
Introduction by W. W. Sxsat, 4 volt. 
(Sarnie Tales, containing RaAclas, 
Vicar of Wake field, Gulliver's Travels, and 
Sentimental Journey. 

.Coleridge’s (S. T./ Werks.—Friend. 

A Sorias W fl, w»F»rm Mnmiii 
’ K#II<iirw) -/ Biofemphift Litf+arin, ffrul 
Lay Sermons—Aids to BeiluMioii. By J • 
Ashe—L ccturt** on Shakespeare. By *■ 
AHyBi-Tablo Talk jind OAnlona. By 1 ■ 
Ashe. , 

--Miscellanies, JEsthetic and 

I.Ttorary, to which in wldeU the llicory 
of Life. By T. Ashe, B.A 



BOJ^S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Conde’s Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spun, nufllated by Mrs. Foot*. In t 
3 Tola 

^pwpor’s G&mplete Works. Edited, 

with Memgr of the Author, by Southkt. 

, Illustrated vritk 60 Engravingt. InSvoli. 
Vola. 1 to 4. Meiftoir and Correspondence. 
Vok S and O Poetical Works. Plata. \ 
Vol. t. Homer’s Iliad. Plata. j 

VoL a Homer's Odyssey. Plata. I 

Oox^s Menfbirs of the Duke # of i 
Marlborough. Portrait*. In 3 vols. 

An Atlas of the plans of Marlborough's 
campaigns, 4to. lot. 6<L * 

- - History of the House "Of P 

Austria. Portraits In 4 vol*. • # j 

Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent | 
British Painters. New Edition by Mrs. | 
Hxatok. 3 vols. 


Goethe’s Works —contiw )ed. 

Vol. 8. Got* von Berlichlngen, Tor¬ 
quato •Tasso, Egmont, Iphignnla, 
Clavigo, Wayward Lover, and Fellow 
Culprits. By Sir Walter Hoott, 

# Miss £wa$wicj£, and E. A. Bowkiho, 
C.B. With Engraving. 

Vol. 9. Wilhelm Mi'ister's Travels. 

Vol. 10. Tour in Italy, 2 Parts, and 
Residence in Rome. 

Vol. 11. Miscellaneous Travels. Swit¬ 
zerland, France, Mainz, Rhine Tour. 

VoL 12. Early Letters. f 

-Correspondence with Schiller. 

fta Schiller. 

Go^smith’s Works. 4 vols. 

Oteene, Karlovs, Ad Boa /onion, 

Poems of. Edited by Robkbt Bkll.* 
With Blwgraphlou. In j vol. • 

Srsgory's (Dr.) Evidences, Doctrines, 

an<i Untie* of the Christian Ballainn . * 


Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Waiter j Grimm’s German Tales. Orif-ina 

Soon In 1 vola Notes and JVcface by A. IaXug. 2 vols 

De Lolme on theConstitationof Eng- \ 

uLJSF He ^ * . l0 “* :. J^a^o^^iah Rev 

Vtattoa et ISM. TrlnUeVd by Wnuss 

ZmersonU Works. 3 vols. . i Hum. PvrtnM. 

roster’s (John) Lifs and Correspond- j -History of Civilisation, Trans- 

-Edited by J. K.'Btlavd. In 2 vola. : tatec; tj W. Hazlitt. In 3 roll. Portrmt. 

• Lectures it Broadmeed Hall’s (Bev. Robert) MisWlaxeoai 

AMCbuxwa uomaina with Memoir hr 


Chapel. 
•2 vola. 


-Critical Essays. 

J. E. Rtlaktv In 2 vola. 


fro. Ac. 


&c. 


Edited by J. K. Btlavd. In 

• I 

Edited by 

• 

On Deoisioa of Character. I 

• l 

Evils of Popular Ignoranca, j 

—.-Eoateriana: Thoughts,* Be, j 

flections, and Critlduna. IKsrJ <00 ) 

JMgM). • * | 

flihbon’e Roman Empire. Complete 

end Unabridged, with Note.; InchuBng, 
them <4 Oulaot, Wenck, Hlebuhr, Hngg, 
Hmnder. In t vola* 

Beetle's Worka, Translated into Eng¬ 

lish, In 8 vols. % m 

Tola, l.sndx Autobiography,20 Boole; 
and Annals. Portrait. 

Vol. s. 'Konst. Two Puts. By Mias 

Swsswic*. . • 

Vol. 4. NovelsVid Talcs. ' . 

VSI. s. Wilhelm Mett&r'a Apprentice¬ 
ship 

Vol. e. Con venation. Wth JSokermann 
end Bdtet yimnelated fly .Job* 
Oxmou. 

•VoL 1, Poems and Ballads, Including 
Hermann and Dorothea. Translated 
hy E A. Bowanify C.B 


Works and Bemalns, wtth Memoir by 
Dr. Suoon, and an Essay on his Cha¬ 
racter by Jons Koera*. Portrait. 
Hawthorne’s Tales, to 3 vols. 

Vol. 1. Twice Tola Tale*. and the Snow 
i ma p . — oL 1 Scarlfit Lean, muo 
Un> •ertll’**' with the seven Gable* 

# _Vol. 3. Transformation and Blithe 

dale Romance. 

Haslitt’a Table Talk.. New Kd. lvnl 

- Lecture* on the Comic 

Writers, andmn the English Poem. 

.—— Lectures. on the Literature 
of the Age of Bllaabettg and on Characten 
• ofStmkeapev’s Plays. 

. , * 4~Tlain Speaker 

_ VansS Table, Conversations o: 

Ja- VoarKnnTB SA: Ohamctariattoa. an 

—v- Sketches and Eiaayi, and 
Wtntmsluw (Essays Written thus). Hem 
Edition. 

-Spirit of the Age. Edited 

by W. Ca i-.b A llAZLrrr. 

Heine's ^oemi, complete, from the 
riennan. by K A. Howeiej. C.B. 
Hoffman's <W.) Works. The Sera, 
pion Brethren. Translated by Major 
Alexasukk Ewikg. . 

Hugo' (Victor). Poems, chiefly 

Lyrical. * Translated by various writen., 

4 2 l» 




A CATALOGUE OF 


Koagaiy: ij* History and Bavolv- 

tkma; with a Memoir of Kuwatb from 
new and authentic aonroea. '■ Portrait. a 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of 

with the Utege of Latham Home. 

Irving's (Washington* Lifj and Let- 

ten. By hla Nephew, fmn K. lavra*, 
lu 3 vole. 

-Complete Works, In 18 vols. 

Vol. 1. haliiuguadl end Knickerbocker 
Portrait tjf the Author. 

*>L 1 Sketch Book end LUe ol Sold* 
unltfc. 

Vol. 3. Bracebridge Hall and Abbot*- 
ford and Newstead. 

v ol 4. Talea gxt a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. j 

Vol 5. Conquest of Granada and Oon- 
quart of Spin. 

Vote. 6 and 1. Life of Gotambna and 
Companions or Coiambus, with a new 
inrfuT, Am Portrait. 

Vol & Astoria and Tour In tne Pralrlee. 
VoL & Mah«met and his Successor*. 

Vol. 10. Wolfert’s Rooet and Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Bonneville. 

VoL 11. Biographies and Miscellanies. 
Vola. 13-15. Lifts of Washington. Po /-'; 
trait. 

JamA’i 10. J?. B.) Bithird Craur-de- I 

Lion. King of England. Portrait I. 2 vole, i 
■ Ldui* XIV. Portrait!. 2. vok. , 

Jameeon’e Shakespeare's Heroines: ! 
Characteristics of Women. Moral, j 
Poetical, and Historical. ■ I 

Jnnlns’s Letter*, with Notts, ^d- \ 
dltiona, end %n Index. In 3 vols. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Translated j 
from the FTOnuh by £. W iiloirr, jnn. ! 
Lamartine’s History of the Birond- j 
late. Portmitx. In 3 Tola. 

--Bestoratioii of the Monarehy, i 

with index. Portraits. , 'n 4 vole. ! 

— - French Revolution of 1*48, 

with e fine fnmtitptoee. ’ 

Lamb’s (Chariot) Elia and Ulianas. 

Complete Edition. • j * 

-Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth j Including hla Selections from 
the Garrick Plavs. 

— --Memorials and Letters «of. 

Now Edition n-vised find cnlargid. ; 

Damn’s History of Painting. Trm»- 

luted by RosojK Portrait*. In * vote. 

Lappenberg’a Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

•A VOlB. 

Lessing's Dramatic Wqrks. Com¬ 
plete. with Memc-ir by Vixlxx Zunmur, 
Portrait. 3 vote. I, 

-Laokoon, (By BEASi.F/r^ITam- j 

burg Dratuatii Note's, Iteprerntatlon of I 
Death (by Mira Zimheun), Fronttepleco. ■ 
ae 


Looks's Philosophies' Works, coo- 

talning an Essay on the Hux_tm Under¬ 
standing, be.. wUh Notea and Index by 
T - A . 8* Job*. ' Portrait In 2 vote. 

Locke’s Life and Letters', with Xn- 
tracm from hla Common-Pl-ce Books, by 
Lord Km. 

Luther’s Table Talk. o Translated by 

Wrr.UAX Haxlitt. Portrait- 

Xaehiavelli’i History of Floronco, 

The Prince, end other Wo*b. Portrait. 
Hfrtinean’s, Harriet, History of 
lfingliuid, from isoo-is. 

■■ History of the Peaoo, tom 

1818-1846, 4 vols. 

Kernel's History of Bennany. Por- 

. traiii. In 3 vole. 

Hichelet's Life of Lather. Translated 
by Wiujam Hwitrrr. 

- French Revolution, with In- 

dcu\. ^or.titniFce. 

Kignet's French Revolution from 

11$) to 1814. ^Portrait. 

. Hilton’o Prose Works, with Index. 

Portrait*. In 8 vola 

Hitford’s (Hary B.) Our Village. Im¬ 
proved EL, complete. tUUMtralcd. 1 Wi. 

■olihre’a Dramatio Works. Trans- 
lated by C. H Wall. In 3 vote. Portrait. 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws. 

A new Edition revised and corrected. 
2 vote. Portrait. 

Meander’s Church History. Trans¬ 
lated : with Wen era! Index. In 10 vote. 

■ Life of Christ. Translated. 

~-First Planting of Christi- 

*ntly. and Antlgnoatikua. Translated. In 
2 >^te. 

-r-*-■ History of Christian Dogmas. 

translated. In 3 vote. 

-—~ Christian Life in the Early 

end Middle Agee, Including hla 1 Light in 
Dork Place*.’ Translated. 

Ockley’s History of the Faraoens. 

Revised and completed. Portrait 
Percy’s Eeliqu.es of Anoient English 

Ptotry. Reprinted from the Origin^ Bdl- 
uon Edited by J. V. Psichaid. 2 vol*. 

Philip do Commines, Memoirs of 

containing the Histories of Lonla JO. ar.a 
Charts* ViIL, and a* Ctxiie* the Bold, 
* Duke of Burgundy. To which Is, added, 
The Scantialon# Chronicle, or Secret 
History or Lord* XL rantm**. 2 vote. 
Plutqrch’s Lives. By C. Long and 
A. Stkwaut. 4 Volt. 

Poetry of America. Selection# from 
zoo American Poets, from i77^—1876. 
Edited by W. J. -Linton. Portrait. 






BOSN’B VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Banke’*#i*tiry ef the Pope*. Trane- L Schlegel's Dramatic * Literature, 
teted by K Fasten. In 3 rob. • ' Translate* Portrait 


--sstvia and the Servian Be- -Modem Hiitory. 

* volution. , --Xathetie and Miseelianeoui 

, Beynolda’ * (Sir Joshua) Literary *w°rt«. * ' 

, Works. Portrait. In a vola I Schumann (Bobt.) His Life and 

Biehter (Tead Paul IT.) Levana | '? A' r f!"„ ,ll!l " 0,A ' i - Tr ““‘ 

end Autobiography. With Murootr. i . J . 

_ Flower, Fruit, and Thom Sheridan’e Dramatic Work* and 

Piece*. A Novel. ■ - Life. Portrait. ' • 

Boaeoe’a Life and Pontificate of *>™ondi’a literature of the South 


ieo X., with the Copyright tyotea, and an f 
! Index. Portmitt. In 2 volt, 

—- ■ — Life of Loremo de'Medici,*: 

with the Copyright Notea, kc- Portrait, j 
Bowie, Hiitory of, by Walter K, j 

Kcllt. Portraits. In 2 vola 
Schiller*! Works. Translated into 
t English In 6 vola. 

VoL L Thirty Years’ War, and Revolt 
of the Nether land#* a 

VoL 2 . fontinuotioH tf the RevolL 
of the Netherlands; Walleaateln’o , 
“Camp; the Flcoolomlnl; the Death 
of Wallenstein; and William T«1L 
VoL 3. Don Carloa, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleang,*and Bride at Messina. 

VoL 4. The Robber,, Fiasco, Love and # 
Intrigue, and the Ghost-Seer. 

VoL S.Poems. Translated by Enoxs 
Bowxrwd, C.R. 

VoL 6 . Philosophical letters and Bfr ; 
thetlcal Essays. • > 

-Correspondence with Goethe, | 


el Europe. Tnniteted by Uoscue. i’tr- 
fraiti. In 1 vote. 

Smith'! (Adam) Theery of the Moral 

dentimenia; with hla Eany on’thc FlnJ 
Formation of Language*. # 

Smyth’s (Profeesor) Lectures e« 
Modern Htetory. in 3 vote ^ , 

--Lecture* on the French De¬ 
volution. in 3 vote. * 

Kturm'i Morning Communing* with 
Hod, or llovolionat Moditatlon# So*. Every 
. ltey In the Tear. 

Sully, Memoir* ofthe Dak* of, i®rime 
Minister to Henry the Great P*ptvaiU. 
)n 4 vola. » 

Taylor 1 * (Bishop Jeremy) £oly Living 
and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry 1 * Conquest of England by 
the Normans. Translated by Wioua 
Hajlitt. Portrait. In 2 "-oIb 
Writs. (Dr.) Shakespeare’* Drama tie 
Art. Translated by I.. D.,Sci,niiti. 3 vote. 


tranalatad by L. Dona Stomim. 3 v»te | Vasari's Live* Of the Painter*, 


Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, 
iuwtrated vlfh meaerwu Portrait Ac. 
Int vote 

Pepy*’ Diaiy and Coryeapondenqe. 
Edited by Lord JSaaiB^jouii WlthNotqy. 
InJJwrlant Addition*. including nomerona 
Letter*. IthutraUd wftA many Portraitr. 
In 4 vote* m • , 

fesse’i Memoir* of the Beigu of the 
Stuart*, Including the Protectorate, With 
general Index. Uptoanit <t *0 Portrait*. 
Zn*8 vote. 


■ehlegeTe Philosophy of Life and 1 Sculptor*, and Architect*. Tn,nrt*t«i ay 
of Language, Inundated by A. J. W. Moa- ! Mr* Footer. 5 vola 
arson. , i Wesley’* (John) Life. »By iiooEux 

* ■ Historv Of Literature, An- I boothet. New'anfl Complete KdSUen. 
clent and Modem. . . ♦ j Double volmne. WUk Portrait. Sr. 

Schlegel's' Philosophy * Hiitory. j . Wheatley > gt* Book of Commea 

IUmwatedby J. B. Roexstsou* Portrait? \ Prajrer. •rrontupuay 

.HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

31 Vote, at 6 *. each. 

id Corroepondone*. Jeue’s Memoir*' of the Pretender* 
Munul Portrait Ac. Ml ttair Adberentc. * Portr-il. 

Mngent'e (Lord) Memorial* of 
d Correspondence. Hampden. Id* Party, and Tim**. 13 
.tnyx»t£ With Not*?. Portrait. • 

ia, tociming munerona Strickland’* (Agnes) Live* of the 
i with many Portraits. Quoerni of En gland, from hr- S ora me 

, • * Qonquoat? ^rom official record# and 

if the Reig-n of the authentic d o m unent a, private and public 
be Protectorate, With B«ited»Btion. 1*0 vote 

Hoards *0 Fcrinalte. « Life Of Mary dtt**U Of Soot*. 

* I 3 vote. 

U 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES, 

10 Poto. at El. each. 


Carlyle’s Saute. The Jnfernn. Trans¬ 
lation. Text end Notes. Second Edition. 
Portrait. 

Santo. Tho Targatorio. By S. 

I >00 DALE. 

Sobrse’s Adversaria. By X’rof. 

W MINER. 2 vols. 

Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks. 

Illustrated with Lithographs and no- 
merous Woodenti. 

Keighley’s ciaseical Mythology. 

r New Edition. KevLsed by. Dr. L. 
BanlUTZ. With 12 plates. 


Herodotus, ’Turner's (Dawson W. 
Notes to. With Map, to. 

Herodotus, Wheel■r’e. Analysis and 

Summary at. 

Thucydides, Wheeler's, Analysis of. 
Hew Testament (The) In Greek. 

Srlesbann’i Text, with tbs reading! ol 
Mill and Srboli, Parallel Beferenmr, 
h Critical Introdnctlon and Chronological 
fsbl-o. Stas faaaimffee tf Brook MS8. 
3 ,. ad.; or with Lexicon, 5s. Lexicon 
Separately. 2a 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

Its Fob. at It sack, r-xptina Bum market otkeneiu. 


Bacon’s Novum Organtun and Ad. ; 
vanenment of Learning. Complete, *VU> . 
Nnte*. .hy J. Thrvmr M.A 

Bax’s Manual of the History Philo- 1 

sophy. Hy U. Belfort Bax. i 

Oomta i F^notopiij ol the Science*. 

By Q. H. Lewis. 

Draper (J. W.) A History of the j 

Intellectual Development of Europe. By \ 
Joan William Draper, M.l>„ LL;D. A j 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the j 
Author, lu 2 voU. : 

Hegel's Hectares on the Philosophy ! 

of History, Translated hy J. Sunn $1 A. 


Kant's Critique of Pnre Best on 
Translated by J. M. D. Isnflost 
.... ... Prolegomena and Metaphy¬ 
sical foundations. E. B. Bax. 

Bogie; or, the Science of lnfsret.ee. 

• A Popular Manual. By J. Dxvxr. 

Miller’s (Professor) Hintory Philosr r 

nhioallv (WistfE-nsi In 4 vols 31 Sit. earl.. 

Sjpnoza’s Chief Works. l>y R. U. M 

EuviJi. 2 vuls. 

Tennemann’s Manual of the Hisioty 

cl Philosophy. Continued by J. B. Mobxjll 


ECCLESIASTICAL AfjP THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY., - 

15 Foa. at si. sack, eacefXnji ikote marked edkenoiai. 


Ueek (T.) An Introduction to the 

Old Testament, Trans, by Q. BL .Vxk- : 
ABUts. and Bex. E. Vekahuis, Canon 
at Linooin. avals. | 

Ghlllingworth’i Xeligian of Pro- i 
teatanta. 31 . 64 . 

Kosebins’ Xeeledattieal History. 
With Notes. 

Hardwick’s History of the Article! 

of Religion. 1 lVHh Documents from a.d. 
1636 to AJi. ISIS, end Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. Jieviaed by Sev. 

F. Pnotrrxx. i 

Henry’s (Matthew) Commentcary on 
the Pashas. Nwnsrow JlhutraMmi. 

51 


Peal son on the Creed. New jaition. , 
•With Analysis stun Notes. 

Philo JndmnB, Works of; the tone 

temnornry of Joeephna. Translated by 

Cl Ht. Yonga in 4 ■, 

Socrates’ Eocleatastieal History, in 

continuation of Eusebius. With the Note* 
■of Valsslna., 

Soxomen’a - Hceleaiasdeal - Hlstoiy, 
from AJX 320-440: and the hodealastical 
History of PhllostorgloB. 

Theodora! and Kvagriu. u Eatenas- 
tical 'HMorlea, from aJ>. 333 to aj>. 437 
and from AJk. 431 to AJi. 344. • 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synoprii of 

the Four Gospels. . Translated by Cakob 
y baulks. New Edition, revised. % 



BOWTB VABI0U8 IfBRARIEB. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

• 36* Fob. at fa. mA. • 

fade’s EccrtsUstical History, and 

the Anglo-Sgxtm Chronicle. * 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso- 

e iy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 

etres, end en’Ecgliih Translation, bj 
the Rev. S. Vox. 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, ml Ireland.* By Sir HsrpY 
Blub. In 8 vote. 

Chrdnioles of the Crusaders* Richard 
of Devties, Geoffrey de Vlnaaut Lord dS 
Jolhville. ' f f 

Dyer's British Popular Customs, •? 

Present and Past. An Account of tbe 
various Games and Customs associated 
with different days of the year, By tbe 
Rev. T. F. Thibkltok l>x*a, M.A. With ; 
Index. 

Early Travel* in Pal (.tin*. Willi- 
bald, Stewulf, Benjamin of Tndela, Man- m 
deviUp, La Brucqnidre, and Mauuirtll'; ; 
all unabridged. Edited by Thomas 
Wright.* , 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Bo- 

ounces. Revised by J. 0. Hauiwrll. 

Plorenee of Worcester’s Chronicle, 1 

.with the Two .Contlnuatlona: oomprising 
Annals of FngTUh History to the Reign of 
Edward JL 

Oesta Bomanorum. Edited by WyA- 

STARD HOOPKR, B.A. 

Cir&ldus Cambrensls’ Historle&l 
Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
of the Conqneet of Irelend; Itinerary 
. through Walts; uid inscription of Wall*. 

Wtthlndsx. Edited by Taos. Weight/ • 
Henry of Huntingdon’* ■Histur^of 
the English, from the Roman Invasion to I 
Henry U.; with the Acta of KlRg Stephen, • 
bo. • 

•Tngniplfa Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Cnffland, with tbe ContlnnatlnM by Peter 
•of (iiola and other Witter.. By H.T. 


Kelghtley’s Tairy Mythology, JVon- 

ttjpim by Ontikthank. 

Lopiini’i Utter* from Egypt, Xthio- 

pia, and tbe Feginsnla of <HnaL 
Hallof* northern Antiquitiee. By 
Bishop Penal. With an A Is tract ol Hu 
KyrMigls Sage, by Sir Waun Soon, 
Edited by J. A. Blaokwbll. 

Karoo Polo’* Travel*. The Tsans- 
latlon ot Manden. Edited by Taou% 
’ Wkioht. , 

Katthew Pari*’* Chronicle, la 5 vole. 
* Fntflr Human ; Hoger of Wcpd o reri* 
Flowers of EngUeb History, from the 
Dement of the Sezone to A.p. 1231. 
Translated by Ur. Qnjte. In 2 sole. 
Baoovn Bsonon: Prom 129* to 129*. 
With index to the entire Work.' la 
S TOll. , 

Katthew of Weatminatera Blower* 

of History, especially inch aa relate to the 
elblnof Britain; toAja 138J. Tnnalttad 
. by C. D. Y ottos. In 2 vole. 

Ordericns Vitalis' Xccleelaetlcal His¬ 
tory Of Englshd and Normandy. Trsne- 
lated with Notes, by T. Kw.f.wOUL 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli’s (Dr. B.) Lite of Alfred the 

Great. Translated from the German. To 
which Is appended Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of Oroelim, with a literal Transla¬ 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary. 

Boger De Horeden’i Annals of Xng. 

liah History; from A.D. 733 to aj>. 1301. 
Edited by H. T. Riley. in 2 vote, 
fix Old English Chronicle*, via. 
Ajser’s Life of Alfred, and Vie Chronicles 
of Etbelwerd,’ Slldss, Nennfns, GeoBrty 
of Manmoqth, end Klehord of Bran- 
ceftter. 

William of Kaflneebtuy’i Chronlole 
. of the King! of Vryi^ei Translated by 
Sunra 

TnlolTid* Btorie*. A Collection of 
gcanrHnm yiim I»pm^nd Tradltkini. Edited 
by BThorfb. 


ILLUSTRATED* LIBRARY. 

f rets, ot *». auk. easepHU* ttom- marked tOenete. 

Alias’* Battle* of thsTBtttiab Iwy! 

Revised and enlarged, Amorous Jus 
partroita. ,ln2 vo la _ . * . 

Andenon’* Danish Legend* and, 
fairy Talee. Wltb many Tale* not In any 
other edition. Translated by Caxouxx 
PaoJHKT. 120 Wood Bnfrualatt. 


Arloito'i*Orlando Turlooo, In Kng- 
tlsh Versa By W. & Boss. MygU 
Enyr u s s nye. Inarols. • 

Baehnaln’t Ohgo and Ohambtr Birds’ 
irwinAing 8ws.Pi Warbler*. Enlar*sd 
edition. Numerous ntatm 

•.* another edllione sro abridged., 
WitkShc plot m eobmtd. 7*. Sd. 
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A CATALOGUE OB 


Bonoml’s 'Nineveh and iti Palace*. 

New Edition, revised «d consider^ 
enlarged, both tn matter and Flatos. 
Upwards of 300 Engraving* 

Butler’s Hudibra*. 'With Variopm* 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index 
Edited by Haemr G. Beat. Thirty beau 
ttful Illustrations. 

m ...; or, Further illustrated with 
63 Outline PortnsiU. In 3 vole. 10*. 
O&ttermole'i Evening* at H&ddon 
H*U 31 mquisiia Engravings on Steel , 
from designs by himself the Letterpress 
by the Barowbk I%C4*abilla. 

Ohina, Pictorial, Descriptive^ •and 
Historical, witlJ some Account of Ava and' 
the Burmese, Siam, and Ana m . Nearly 
' 100 Illustrations. 

Oraik ■ (Gt. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under Dlfttoultieb, Illustrated by Anec¬ 
dotes and Memoirs. Kevised Edition 
ViA numvtrue Portraits, 

Cnukshank’s Three Courses and^a 
1 lessen. A beries of Tales, wit* 60 hu¬ 
morous fthutnUions bo firuikthank 
-Punch and Judy. With f!4' 

Iliasfrations. 6f. With .Coloured Plates. 
Is./ ki. * 

Dante, Tran^railbyl.C.WRiaH’i M.A. 

NewEditfoD.carefnllyrevised. Fortran ano 
34 Illustration* on Steel, ifter Placeman 

Didron’s History of Christian Art 

In the Middle Agee. From the french. 
Upwards of 15o outline Engravings^ 

Vol. 2. Compllid from Hie anther's 
literal?'reuming and other sources, 
by Margaei-.t M. Stokes. 

D/er(I.H.; The History of Pompeii; 

with uu Itinerary for Visitor?, Edited 
by T. R ?>ke,LLJ). Wit* nearly 300 
Wood Engravings, la/roe Map, and a 
Plan of the* Forum. Is. e^. 

- City of Bonje: Its History 

and MoiiuiMeut.Tj New Kd it roll, lcvised. 

Gil Blaa, The Adventures ot f 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirk?, and 
10 Etchings by Oeorge.Oruikshank. 6c. 

Grimm's Gammer 'Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tola and Popalai SVriee. 
Translated by Edgak Tatlo*. Numerous 
Woodcuts by CruikshanJc. Ss. 6d. 

Holbein * Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cut*. Upintrdt qf ISO libjeftt, beauti 
flUty engraved in fae-timOt, with Intro- 
dnotlon and Description* by the late 
txairoia D&ks and Dr. 1. F. Ddbdiv. 
3 vote. In 1. is. 6d. .*• 

Howitjfa OKary) Piettrial Calendar 

of the Beaaoi a Embodying: the whole ol 
Aiken's Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings, 

34 


l India, Pictorial, Dl*nr%ttoe, and 

j Historical from the Earliest 1 'lnes. Up- 
I ward! of 100 >hK Engraving! on Wood, 
i and a Hop. , , 

i Jene’i Anecdotes of Dogs. New Kdi- 

tion, with large addition*. Numerous fir; 
i Woodcuts after -Harney, Btwick , and ethers. ( 

j —; or, with the addition of 34 
! highly-finished Steel Engravings. Yf. 3d. 
King's Natural History of Precious 

.Stone*, and />f the Precious Metal*. With 
‘numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 

-Natural History of Gems 

ot Decorative Stones, fittdy HiutmM. 
;*«*.. 

■ KitU’s Scripture lands and Biblical 
f Atlas, tit Mapt, beautifully mgr ami on 
atecl, with a Consulting Index. 

' . — ; with the maps coloured, 7c. OcJ, 

! Krununaeber’s Parables. Translated 

1 . fr. m the Herman. Forty muetratiane by 
Otoyton, engraved by Daleiel. 

. Lindsay’* (Lord) Letter* on Bgypt, 

Ed’jui, anl the Holy Land. New Kottlon, 
enlarged. Tkirty-siso beautiful Engrav- 
sn* i. and 3 Maps. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illuatrioue Per- 

■onagej of Great Britain, with Memoira 
» Two Hundred and Party Portraits , en¬ 
graved on Sted. 8 vote. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

plenty-four pay* Engraoingt. by Birhel 
i /inter and court, and a Portrait 

.., or, without illustratiohs, Si. fid. 

a. Prose Works. 16 pane Xu- 
graving* by Bifket Potter, Ac. 

Loudon’s {Mrs.) Entertaining Natnr- 

ullA. Revised by W. it. Daixas, FJaS 
' with nearly 600 Woodctdi. 

J Harrjat’s' Hasterman Heady; or, 
i The Wreck of the Pacific. V3 Wood out. 

■’ St. Od. 

! — Poor Jack. Vrilh lb IIIw-. 

m traliont, after Dthigns by G. Stanfield, 
fLA. 31. id. i 

, —j — Mission; or. Beanes in, Ai¬ 
ful. (Written tor Young Pucjilr..) like* 

' tooted by (HUmi end ItmcHC 3t. Od. 

| -Pirate; and IJiroo Cutters. 

i "New Edition, with c hlsmolr of the 
I • Anther. Witt? Steel »ngrp.mnet,.jfnr 
Dntcingt by 0.8tanMd. R.A. 3> 60. 
- PriwatMn - Han One Hun¬ 
dred Jdrt Ago. Sight sltgravbngt on 
Steel after Stothard. 3*. 6d. _ 

-r- Bottlers la Canada. New 

KdlUcn. JWi fine Engraving* by Gilbert 
ondXMsM. 3aed. -■'•I' 



BOON'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Harwell’*, Viiforios of Wellington 

and ibe BtTtta h Armies. Steel Kugrcringn. 
Hich&cl Ancelc and. Raphael, their 
|t'v.h and Works. By Dtjfpa and t|UA- 
ikkmskh OI^UISOT. With T2> Pngratingi 
• on 

.Miller's History 'of tho Anglo-Sax- 

od*. Written ln«V popular Bty'e. on the 
basin of Sharon Turner. Portrait of 
Alfred^ Map of Saaon Britain, and. 13* 
elaborate JCngfavingt on StycL 

Kilton’e Poetical Work* With** 
Memoir by Jamb Monyg oft kbit, Tqdd'p 
V erba! Index to all tlic Poems, an;. 1 Ex- 

S liuutiory Notes. With 120 Kngravinga 
V ThompMon and other*, from Mcutagc 
by W. Harvey. 2 vole. . * 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, wlU 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. 2. Paradise Regained, and otnc* 
Poems, with Verbal index to all the 
Poems. s 

'Hudia’s British Bird* Revise^ by 
W. C. L. Slum* P\ft y3*w Kguri* sbp 
» Plata <tf Kyat. Is 3 vol* • 

. . T ; or, with the plata toiomd, 

’ll. Ad. pir vol. • • 

Haval and HiliJary -Heroes of Brest 
Britain i or, Ustendsr or Victor;. beliiK t 
lleoonl at Dritlsb Valour mud O'MIUM:; 
by So, ond Land, os ever; Joy Is the 
•year, from the- time- of William the 
Conqueror to *0 Battle of iuEermwnn. 
By Major Jonas, K.M., and Lieutenant 
i». H. N too las, K.M. SSeentjpfour Pat- 
trail Is. 6 j 

Hicolini’s History of the ?«ndtf: 
their Origin. Progress, Doctrines and De 
signs. .Wne PortraiU of Loyola, Leins* 
Jomer, Borgia^Aoquaviva. Ptr* la fikaien , 

* and Pope (Janganrltt • • 

Petrarch’* Sonnet*, and otipr Boeflis, 
Translated fhto English Veree. By variou# 
band a With a Life of the Poet, by < 
Thomaa Campbell. WB 4 16 Engravings 
"Pickeriig’a. History of tho Banes of 
ALoi, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
•Natural History of .Map, By Dr. Hall. 

filtrated by nuptarouc Portraitt « 
——,or 9 with thep talc* oolowed, 7s.od 
• • An-excellent. Edition of a work on 
glnally published at 31. 3s. by the 
a m arlfltfUyerpait • # * 

PiAerial Handbook of Xodern Boo.* 

nsphy, on a Popular Plan 3t. M JUup 
tretat iy lit) jairrmtatit m&tijtafe. f- 

._; 01 ? mith the mhpi miaured, 

1 f.ee. * 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 

Bourn CARBCTHtsa. Pwnactki Kn- 
graepym. 3 volt. 


Pope’* Homer’■ Iliad. Tfith Intro- 

• uuc-yu stort t*c<tea by J. S. Waibub, M.a. 
JflRk eiraled the entire Stria of Ham- 
man's Detiyn*. beautifully migrated 6 % 
.Voiet fin the /»/{/ 800. siss). 

• —S— HoAer’i Odyssey, Hymns, 

Ac., by other translators,*including Chap- 
man, and introduction and Notes by J. 8 
Watson. M.A. Htrnnum't Detign* beau 
tifutty engraved by Mote*. 

-Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Kobbbt CABBUTBXBA-New 
KdlKoiLrevtaid an:! an larged. TliuitraHoni 

• Tie ptvisAvtUj 6 00191 mate a oampUt f 

and elegant edition <>J PopPe Poetical 
• • * Wwfc* and TViwLjfiom for 25a 

Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
Jects of Vertn (a Guide to thv Knowledge 
of). To whith la added he- Eugnfced Lir. 
of Marks and Monograms By HiW 
(Jt. Bour:. ^fa»«r«ns Kngravingt • 

—; or, coloured. lOg 6d 
Front's (Tatter Bellques. Revised 
Rdltnm. TwmtiHme ipirital EtMmgt 
by Maclisp St. 

'•Karcreationa in • Shooting. 

“Cbavks.*' .New Edition, revlted aod x 
imlarged. i22 Unyraoingt on Wood,^fter 
Harvey,and 0 Engravings G* Steel, chief 1 
after A. (Joofif.r, JLA. m 

' Bedding ■ History and Deacriptioiui. 
of Wines, AnetfiuL and Modem. INoswtpi 
bettulyful WoodruAt. 

Bennie * Insect Architecture, jreu 

fsAitimi. J leased b? the K«v. J. B. 

Wc < 00 . M.A. 

Bobinson Crusoe. With lliustratioi-». 

by«Sr»irHAti> and Raevi*. Twelve bearift 
Tvi JCngramnyt on Steel, and t4 on 
-. or, without Jif Steel iUustra- 

Uoru, 3/ Sd " * 

Borne in tbs nineteenth Center;. 

. New EdHIoc I^vLed by the Autbrr. 
1 ’il 'titrated by M #tc*» jengraving*. 

• 2 vo’s. 

Shifrjo'o History of Egypt, from the 
Burliest TlniM till Ui^O.nqueM by the 
Arat», a.d. 640. .by SA*nia SiiAIirs. 
With 2 Maj* and upwanis of 400 Mufr 
trSlivf- WfKidcuta. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vola. 

Soutbsy’s lifs of Helson. With 
Adf 1 tonal ^otea. IUtutrated with M 
Enb'Juoutgt 

BtarH tg’s Hiss; Hoblo Hoods ^f 

Woy «n; or, Examples of Finale Courage, 
Foruiudr*, ami Virtue, fhuirtetn JUeMra* 
Hone _ . 

Stnirart and Klvotfs AntiqnitiOs •/ 
Athens, and othez Monuments of Greece. 
rn urtraW to » SleU PWn. mi me 
m^m WMdoutt. 






A OATALOGDB OF ' 


TaUdof thtHenii; or, tin Delightful 
l j o seon e of Ban. Mimomu WMdouter 
Md 8 atm I g Hg m lmt*, q/xr fl tnft ar d . 


TUitfi Jerusalem Delivered. Tran*- 
Isted into English Speraeriap Vena, rtth 
• Ufe of tho Author. By J. H. Wora. 
*W» Oegroolnge cm Had, and 94 on 
Mtiil IMn 


Walker’s Manly Exersisea. Con¬ 
taining Skating, Hiding, Driving, Hunting. 
Sbopting, Sailing, Bowing, Swimming, Ac. 
New*-Edition, revised by M Ceavsh/’ 
Forty-four Slad Platea, and iwunorotn 
Btadwte. 

Walton’s Combats Angler. Mitsil 
by Kbvira Jana, Bag. Dptoardo <tf 
SOS Mngrootnge. 

i or, imU 26 arfdttimal page 
mmtraUou on Steal, Ik Sd. 


Walton’ a Lives of Don' le, rooker.&o. 

By A. II, ItirLucN. .Vine steel Plata and 
numerous Wooacuts. 

We llin gto n , Life of. From the man 
teriala of Maxwell. tighten Xnora v imgi. 
Weetropp’s Handbook of Arehaology > 
Mew Edition, revised. Manama /Baa- i. 
tratione. fa. ad. „ 

White’s Hatural History of Bale 
' boms. With Motes by Sir Wrtms Jab* 
nma and KDjrxmo Jxaaa, Eaq. JUuetrated 
iy 40 BnfnMngi. 

— - ; or, tsriA Me plate* golotysd, 

t*. Sd. 

Young, The, lady’s Book. A Ms* 

nnaljof Klegant Kecreatlons, Aria, Sciences, 

., and AoemapHshmeote. fleet e. Hundred 
Woodcut iUustrstfons, and asecral * 1 - 
Sraainsa an Steal. fa Sd. 

-s or, olotA gilt, gOt edgm, 9s. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


95 Rds. at St. sort, sooggtoy (feet soartad'aMavstta 


Msehylus translated into English 
Veree.by A. Bwakwick. 

-. Literally U^nslated into 

Kn&lah Prore by an Oxonian. Si. (ML 

Ammlanus Kareellinns. History of ^ 
Home from Conatantlna to Valent. Trana* ; 
la tod by Q. D. Yohqx»B<A. Dblo. voL,7«. 6d. j 


Antoninas. Tho Thoughts gf tho 

Kmperur Mar-cos Aurellua. Translated by 
Man. Unra, HA. 3s. Sd. 

Apnleiiu, the Holden Am; Death of 
Sooratea; Florida; and IHaowme on Magic. 
To wtalcb la added a Metrical Venftn at 
Onpld and Prycha; and Mrs. TlghCt 
Psycho. Ffontiepieof. 

Aristophanee'' Comedies. Literally 

Translated, with Motes am. Extracts from 
Freae’a and other M tried Versions, by 
W. J. Hroxra. "vote. 

VoL L Acbamlana, Knlgbta, Bonds; 

Wma. Peace, and Birds. 

VoL 2. Lyilotrata, TbeamoptorUniaB, 
Frogs, EcclealaipnB, and Plntua. 
Aristotle’s Ethics. Literally TVana- 
latod by Archdeacon Bxowhx, late GUatfcal 
Profeeecrr of Hang’s Cqpega. 

-- Politics and Xeonomiea 

Translated by K. Walxobu; M .A. „ 

—-Metaphysiss. Literally Trans* 

Lad. with Motes, Analysis, Examination 
Qneotlcau, mad Index, tar, the Bar. Jobs 
a M’Mabo*, SLA, and Sold Medallist In 
teetaphyatoa. T.C.D. ■ 

Aristotle’s History of Animate. InTet 
Books. Tranalatrd, with MoteaiUrd Index, 
by Brnaim OsasewxLL, MA , 

M . 


Aristotle's Organon; or, Logical 
ue«. with Motes, Mo. ByO,F.Owmo.MA. 

S t jla. 3a. ltd. each. 

—. Bhetorie and Poetics. Lite* 

rally Translated, with Mv.mie.tinn Ques¬ 
tion, end Notes, by en Oxonian. 

Athennus. The fleipnoeophiots; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Trsnalated 
by 0. D. Von ox BA. 3 vol* 

Atlas of Clasaieal Geography.. 
Jioaitptvio large coloured Mope BO oru- 
Jng to the Hat authoritiee With a 
oomplete Index (eccentnated), giving 
the latitude and longitude of every place 
named In the Maps, unp.evo. fa j6d. 

OnSr. Complete, with the Alemurt 
drian, African, and Bpeniah Wan. Lite- 
ral ly Trasalatcd, with Notes 

Catullus, Tibullus, and ths Vigil 1 1 
Vonna. A literal Prose Translation. To 
which am added Metrioal Veralona by 
Lamb. QBAmoai* and otbeta ftailla 
plies. 

dee re’s Orations, Literally Trani- 
lat'.l by 0.1). Toma 3A In i vol-. 
VoL. I. Oontatna the Orations against 
Verna tee. Pnrlroil. 

Vol a Detinue, Archies, Agrarian 
law, Babtriiig, MgreuaByBa *a_ 
VoL A Orations for hia Hqpje, Plrnona 
Seating OobUox Milo, Uga.tus, ten 
VoL A, Mlfcollaneou Oratiooa and 
Bhrtoriral Works; wit! Oensral In- 
uex to tho tour votnmoa 

-on tho Baton of tho Hods, 

Urination, Fata Laws a BepubHo, *o. 
Translated by 0. D. Towoa BA, and 
Fa « 





BONN'S VARIOUS I.LBBABIES. 


Cicero's A.' 


.ytteflos, Be tinftus, and 

yneeuons. By C. D. Tonic, 
B-A. Wtth Sketch af4he Greek Phllo- 
fppbdf. • 

-Offish, Old Ago, Friendship, 

tBdplo’s Dream, Paradoxes, Ac. Literally 
Translated, by K. Esaona. 3i. fid. 

-on Oratfty end Orators, By 

j. a. watboh, m jl 

Demosthenes’. Orations. Translated, 

with Notes, by a Hash Kbhot. InuS 
volume*. 

ToL I. The Olynthisc, Philippic, and 
other Public Oration*. 3x.*6o. 

VoL x On the Crown and on the Eay 
baaay. V • 

VoL 3. Against Lepttaea, lYUdlai. An- , 
drotrlon, and Aristocrat**. 

VoL 4. Private and other Oration* 

VoL 6. Miscellaneous Oration*. 
Dictionary of Latin.Qnotetions. .la- 

eluding Proverb*, Maxima, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrase*; and a Collection oi •' 
above 600 Greek CJuotatlaiA With alf the 
quantities marked, A English Translation*. 

-% with Index Verborum. * di. 

Index Verborum only. U # 

Diogenes Laartins. Lives and Opin¬ 
ions of the Anddht Philosophers. Trans¬ 
lated, with Notes, by <L D. Yokom. 
Epictetus. Discourses, with Eiu-.hei- 
TrtdJon and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Geo eg* Long, M.A. 

Euripides. Literally Translated. 2vol% 
VoL 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo 
lytos, Alcorti*, Baocbn, Heracllda* 
lpblguda In Anllde. and Iphlgenla ft 
Tanrta. 

VoL 2. Hercules Furens, Trades, Ion 
Andromache, Suppliant*, Helen, 
Klectra, Cyclops, Rhesus. * • 

Greek Anthology. Literally JVn*» 

La ted. With'Method Vmkme bj nrfliia, 
Anteon. , 

. — Bomanees of Hiliodonu. 

* LoaRuVid AchlllM J'»oa«. . 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
^Translation, by Hxntr.Csn, MJL, a» 
W^RMter CoUoBA.Oriord. . 

Eeeiod, Collimuhu, and Theognis. - 
Literally Translated, with Koto* by J. 
Bun, MA.. . . . 

Honor’s rtisA. * LHnylly Translated . 
-Odjlsey, Hymns,* *e. Lite¬ 
rally Translated. ■ _ 

Horne*. titerajly .Translate^, by 
Smak*. OsttfnUy nviaed by an Oxonun.. 
3b. «A 

Justin, Cornelius Hepos, and Xntro- 

? • Translated, with Note, 

,a waxm*- 


Jurats!, Persius, BulpioUJ and .u> 
.dims. By U Ktahs. m a. With tea 
Metrical VerUon by UiffonL iriteyim 
Livy. A new and Literal Translation. 
By Dr. firnuui end others. In 4 roll. 

* VoL t. Odbtalu Book, 1—8. 
voL z Boots *— ae. . 

VoL A BooksV?—30. • 

VoL 4. Book* 37 to the end; and Index, 
Lucan’s Fharsalia. Translated, with 
Note*, by H. T. Ktlxt. 

Lucretius. Literally Translated, with 

Note*, by the Kev. J. 8. WatbohT bLA. 

• And the Metrloal Version by J. M. G 009 .* 

MaitfaTsEpigrams, complete. Lite- 

• rally ^Translated. EacD accompanied by 
one or more Verse Translation* Selected 
from the Work* of English Poet*, sod 
other source*. With if ooptoui* Index. 
Double volume (660 pages), fa fid. 

Grids Works, complete. Liter*Jy 

Translated. 3 vol*. , 

,. VoL I. Fas*. Trlstia, Epistles, Mo. 

VoL 2. Metamorphose*. 

Vol 3. Heroldes. Art of Love. Ac. 

*J?halari8, Bentley’s Dissertation on. 
tfs. • , 

Pindar. Liter^Jly Translated, by Daw¬ 
son W. Tdbnkr, and the Metrical Vfatao 
by AjbkaTUm Moose. 

|i Plato’s Works. TranslatM by the 
Rev. H. Cart and other* In 6 vol*. 

VoL 1. The Apology of Socratee, Crlto, 
Rhffdo, Gorgtus, Protagoraa, Phedroa, 
Thewtetn*. Kutbypbron. Lysis. 

VoL X The Republic, Timasua, A Crltlaa. 
Vol. 3. Mono, hlutbydeauoa. The fck* 
phlst. Statesman, Crstylna, Panne* 
Hides, and the Banqnet. 

VoL 4. PhUebos, Charmldea, leches, 
The Two AJd blades, and Ten other 
Dialogue*. . •’ 

VoL S. The Laws. * 
foL 6. TJe Doubtful Works. With 
s General ladnr^ 

-- : Dialogues, Analysis anc Index 
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OOK V 

* 


CHAP. L 

Of Justice and Injustice .* 

t. But wo must inquire into the subject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con- 
v cerued with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

1/ ■“ ' 

» This book is utmost' identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato’s treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far tlie views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol¬ 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go¬ 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
, concupiscible-passions. When each of these three faculties of 
tHtrtnind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt¬ 
ing to encroach upon that of any other; when reason go¬ 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue,, which Plato denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the 11 jus- 
titia expletrix,” and “ justitia attributrix,” of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another’s, 
and in doing vpluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which" comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed “.distributive justice,” but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle.' — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice^ distributive justice takes cogni¬ 
zance of the acts of men, considered in relation tc the state, 
and. comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre¬ 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justide end injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation' of 
, which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes, 
the reader is referred. 
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betweei what things “the just," that is, the ab¬ 
stract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after the same method as ' 
in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see, 2 . 
then, that all men (mean by the term justice that 
hind of habit from which men are apt to perform a . nu T 1 J ua • 
just actions, and from which they act justly, and B " 
wish for just things; and similarly in the case of in justice 
. injustice, that habit from which they act unjustly, three 
and wish for unjust things. *Let these things, ttui S 8 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline; “ ece8sar 3 r * 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities j Catfadty 
as in habits; for the same capacity and science seems 2 ! Mural 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries; but choice. « 
one contrary habit doe* not infer the other con- 3- Action, 
trary acts : b for instance, it is not the case that, from 
the habit of health, tbe contrary acts are performed; nttpn m ay 
but only the healthy ones; for wc say that a man be of con- 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man Irenes; 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often 11 can ' 
known from its contraiy; and the habits are often ^ 
known from the things connected with and attend- A ‘ 
ant upon them; for if the good habit of body be i^ay be 
well known, tbe bad habit becomes known also; aSfl known 
the good habit is known from the things which be- fr0 “ its 
long to it, and these things from the good habit; coutnu 7- 
for if tbe good habit of body be firmnessUf flesh, it 
necessarily follows that the bad Hhbit of body is 
looseness of flesh; and that *wliich is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which us likely to 
cause firmness of flesh. • • 

But it, generally speakjng, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contraiy is likewise used in more* senses 
than one: for instance, if the just is so i^ed, so also 5. 
is the unjust But'justice and injustice seem to Ip The term 
used in more senses than one : but because of their justicehnd 

injustice 

k The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas * 
the same science can, e.g. the habit of health can only produce 
healthy action, but the science of healing can, if abused, juo- 
dace unhealthiness. 
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have more 
than one 
signifies- , 
turn, which, 
_however, 
is o.'"rcely 
observa¬ 
ble, Stii 
Ttjv b/ioto- 

ri)ra. 

6 . 

The just 
man is 

VOfJlflOQ 

and Zrof; 
the StKatov 
is yofiifiov 
and laovz 
therefore 
the aiiKov 
is trapavo- 
ftav and 
nvtaov. 


8 . 

All lawful 
things Ve 
just. 


9 . 


dose affinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and ia 
not so clear to be understood, a& in the case of things 
widely differing; for the difference in species is a 
great difference for instance, both the bone under 
the neck of animals, and that with which they 
lock doors, aro called by the same Greek word 
rXn'c. Let us, then, ascertain in how many senses 
the term unjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
more than his share, and the unequal man; so that 
it is clear that the just man also will mean the man 
who acts according to law, and the equal man. 
The just will therefore be the lawful and the equal; 
and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal. But 
since the unjust man is also one who takes more 
than his share, h6 Will be of this character with re¬ 
gard to goods; not, indeed, all goods, but only those 
in which there is good and bad fortune; and these 
are absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 
Yet men pray for and pursue these things; they 
ought not, however; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them¬ 
selves, and they, ought to choose those things which 
me good to themselves. 0 

But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 
absolutely*-baXl, but because even the smaller evil 
appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous¬ 
ness is for what is good," for this reason he appears 
to takd more than his share. He iB also unequal; 
for this Includes the other, and is a common term. 
But since the transgressor of law is, a&we said, un¬ 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

e See luven. Sat. x. 

“ Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 

Ne’er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 

' Not bo ; hut to the gods his fortunes trust: 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 

.What best may prof.*, or delight.they know, 

Ahd real good for fjp&ied bliss bestow: 

With eyes of pn*y the our frailties scan; 

More dbar to tfnem tint to himself, is man.” 

f Gifford’s Transl. 5W. 
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lawful things arc in some sense just; for those 
things which have teen defined by the legislative 
science are lawful: and each one ef these we assert, 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, 10 . 
with a Anew either # to the common advantage of all. Object^ 
or of men in power,, or of the best citizens ; d accord- la«aw 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness.and its 
parts for the social community.. But the law di- 11. 
roots the performance of the acts of the brave man; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the temperate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or out- . 
rage ; anti the acts of the meek man; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and indike manner, in tbe 
case of tbe other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed off-hand and wiifii- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Universal 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- *j, ut 

tues; and neither the evening nor the morning iggr ielatively 
is so admirable.® And in a proverb wo say, “ In it is in¬ 
justice all virtue is comprehcnded.”^And it is more 
than any others perfect virtue, because ibis the exer¬ 
cise of perfect virtue; and it iifpeifect, because tbe 
possessor of it is able to exercise bis virtue towards 
another person, and not only in refergnife to him¬ 
self; for many men are able to exorcise virtue in j t ; g 
their own concerns, but not in matters wTdch eon- 'htpov. 
cem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good on§, “ Power will ahow the 

d This distinction i% drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of dempcrutical and gpis- 
tocratical states. 01 dpiorot, the best citizens, t. e. the 
aristocracy. 

* There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, bnf 
whence it comes is doubtful; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophrastus, to 
Theognis.— Zell. 
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IS. manfor the man in power is at once ajpociated • 
with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason justice alone, of all the virtues, seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela¬ 
tion to another;' for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, there¬ 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both as re¬ 
gards himself and liis friends; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himself, but 
as regards another ; for this is a difficult task 
14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division of 
• virtue, but tbe whole of virtue; nor is the contrary 
Universal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
jnst:.e the difference between virtue and this khjd of jus 
* s clear from thp preceding statements; for th( 
[^ e Tir ‘ habits aro the same, but their essence is not th< 
same; but so far as justice in tliis sense relates tc 
another, it is justice; so far as it is such and snob 
a habit, it is simply virtue/ 


CHAP. H. 

Qf the nature and qualities of Particular Justice. 

i I. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob- 

That thA-e ject 0 f ouv investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
Wnrinstice a justice : and, likewise, that injustice 

(rXtove. which is a part of vice: and this is a proof that 
tia) there is ;>for he Who energises according to the other 
vices acts unjustly, but does not take*'more than 
bis share; as the man who through fear has thrown 
aWay bis* shield, or through moroseness has used abu¬ 
sive language, or through illiberajity has refused to 
giv,? pecuniary assistance; but whenever a man takes 

1 Virtue and universal justice are substantially the same, 
hut in the mode of their existence they differ; or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative dnty, termed 
universal justice. 
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more tl(fn his share, he does so frequently not from 
any one of these "vices, still less from all of tVicrp 
but still from some vice (for we blame him); 
nanjply from injustice. There is. therefore, some 2. 
other kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It differs 
whole, and some “tnjust,” which is related to that 
“ unjust” which transgresses the Jaw, as a part to a nanfrom 
whole. Again, if one man commits adultcty for a whole, 
the sake of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another docs so at some cost* for the 
gratification of his lusts, the latter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more tliau his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate: 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible aftvays to, refer the action to 
some specific vice: for instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe¬ 
rance ; if he has deserted Ids comrade’s side in the 
ranks, to cowardice; if he has committed an assault, 
to anger; but if he has gained anything by the 
act, you can refer.it to no vice but injustice. So 4 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in¬ 
justice besides universal injustice, Winch is a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the 
generic definition of both is the same; for the whole 
force of both consists in relation; butane is conver- Particulai 
sant with honour, money, safety, qj- with whatever justjee. 
common term would comprehend all these; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain; whilst the Universal 
other is conversant with all things with which a justice, 
good man is concerned. It is clear, - thcrelbre, that 
there are more kinds of‘justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is traversal 
virtue: but we must ascertain its generic and spe¬ 
cific character. . 

How, the “unjust” has been divided into the an- 6 
lawful and the unequal; and “ the just” into the 
lawful and the equal. Now, the injustice before* 
mentioned is according to the unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the more are not the* same, but 
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different, that is, that one hears to the Ojher the 
relation of a part to a wholes for everything which is 
, more is unequal, hut it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more; and in the same way Jihe 
unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 
in the two cases; in the one case being as parts,in tho 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we are 
now treating is a part of universal injustice; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni¬ 
versal justice; so that we must speak of the parti¬ 
cular justice and tlio particular injustice; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 
' 6. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal, injustice which is conversant with universal virtue, 
justtie dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
missed. relation to another, and the'other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in these; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue; for the law enjoins that we live according 

* to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac¬ 
cording to each particular vice; and all those law- 

• fftl things which arc enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are tho causes which produce 

7. universal virtue, But as to private education, ac¬ 
cording to jjvhich a man is good absolutely, we must 
• hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli¬ 
tical or any other science; for it is not perhaps en- 
« 8. tirely the' - same thing in every case to be a good 

Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
tice, and‘of the particular just which ( is according 
Distrito? to it, one species is that wldch is concerned in the 

* The generic word “ unequal ” comprehends under it the 
specific ones “more” and “less,” and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
worUs “ whole ” and “ part ’’ are used in their logical rela¬ 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genus; e. g. we divide 
logically the genus “ man” into “European, Asiatic,” &c., 
but each of the species, European, &c., contains the idea oi 
man, together with the characteristic difference. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political* community; for 
in these cases it is possible that o^e person, as com¬ 
pared with another, should have an unequid or an 9. 
equal share; the other is that which is corrective Corstave. 
in transactions' 1 between man and man. And of * 
this there are two divisions; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary: the vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow; selling, buying, lending, 
pledgingtransactions, borrowing,' depositingof trusts, voluntary, 
hiring; and they are so called becauso the origin of Involun- 
sueh transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trails- taiy .• 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- . 
ing, pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
fake witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious language. 


• CHAP. III. 


Of Distributive Justici. 


But since the unjust man is unequal, and tho unjust 1- _ 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the A i®** act . 
unequal; and this is the equal*; fqr in every action ^"things]* 
in which there is the morq and tho less equal, there and with* ! 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be un- referenqp to 
equal, tbe just is equal; but this, without argument, two P er ’ 


b The worifawaWay/iafa, here rendered “ transactions,” 
most not be understood as being limited to cases of obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli¬ 
gation winch exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A avvaXhayfia tnovoiov 
may be either verbal or written; if vjritten, it mqv be 
(I.) avvOntri, which term is generally used of political agree¬ 
ments or conventions; (2.) avyypcupt], a legal bond; (3.) 
<rvp€6\aiov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loam 
Bee Rhet. I. xv. * 

1 xpijffic is that contract which the Roman jurists term 
“ commodatum.”— Michelet. 
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must bj clear to everybody. But since thetaqual is 
a mean, the just must also be aJdnd of mean. But 
the equal implies two terms at least; the just, there- 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must rebate 
to some things and some persona In that it is a 
. mean, it must relate to two things, and these are 
the moro and the less; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in tliat it is just to certain persons. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
be four"* 1 terms at least; for the persons to whom the just 
terms ■ relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 
sons and same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things ■ for as the things are to one another so 

are the persons, for if the persons are unequal, they 
will not have equal things.' 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, wher. 
equal persons have unequal things, or unequal per¬ 
sons have and have assigned to them equal things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression “according 
to worthfor, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to he according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 

■ who are inclined to democracy consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth; others,mobility of birth; and those who are 

4 . inclined to aristocracy, virtue. 1 Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate; for proportion is the pro¬ 
perty not of arithmetical numbors only, but of num¬ 
ber universally; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four, terms; but 
continuous proportion is in' four terms also; for it 
will use,one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice; for instance, as A to B, so is B to 0 ; B ha' 
therefore been mentioned twice. Bo that if B lx 

S undown twice, the terms of the proportion are four 
foreover, the just also implies four terms at lqast 
and th9 ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 
1 Compare Arift. Rhet. Book I. c. vili. 
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A to th^term B, bo will be the term C to tbe term I); 
and therefore, alternately, as A to C so B to D. So 
that the ■whole also bears the same proportion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; 
and if it puts them together in this way, it puts 
l ,hem together jusffly. 1 The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and C and of B and D is the just in the dis¬ 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between those things which tun contrary to propor¬ 
tion ; for the proportionate is a jnean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor¬ 
tion it comes to pass that the whole hasthe same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to tho other; • 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pro 
and the thing are not one’ term numerically. But the P orti °n« 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion; there 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on tho side of defect; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unjustly has too mu ih, and the main 
who is treated unjustly too little good But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, lor 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
rood; for tbo less evil is more eligible than the ■ 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of tbe just. 


CHAP. IV. 

0/Justice m Transactions between Man and Man. 

a , , ^ i 1 

But the other or\e is the corrective, and its prcvince i. 

:.s all transactions, as well voluntary ai? involuntary. In correc- 
But this just' has a difigrorrt form from the preaed- ^ i™- 
! .ng; for that which is distributive of common pro- Jit?} * 

> A : B :: C : D. 

Alternandu, A : C :: B : 1). 

Componendo, A + C : B + D :: A : B. 

Alternando, A+C : A :• B + D s B. 
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propor- perty is always according to the proportioW before 
** on “ men tioned. For if the distribution be of common 
P 1 ^ 1 ^ ** •he made according to the propor- 
regards the tion which the original contributions bear to each 
^cts, and other; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
noPte.; contrary to the proportionate. 'But the just which 
P®” 01 ”’ exists in transactions is somothing equal, and the 
fares re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 
gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion; for it mat* 
tq/iia. ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per¬ 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the qther suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal; for when one 
man is struck and the other strikes, or even when 


•one kills and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
tho term “ gain ” is used (to speak once for all) in 
. such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term “loss” in the case of the man who 
suffers it; Jfcmt when the suffering is measured, the 
expressions gain,and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is t]ie mean between the more 


and the less. But gain and loss arc one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways; that is, the more 
of good ‘and the less of evil is a gqin, and the 
Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tire justice the eqqal, which we call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean be- 
w'ud tween loss a&d gain. Hence it.is that when men 

in have a quarrel they go to tlje judge; but going to 

5, the judge is going to the just; for the meaning 
•of the, word judge is a living personification of the 
just; and they seek a judge as a mean; some call 
them mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the meal, they will hit the just ; the just, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, "because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as' if a line 6. 
had* been cut into two unequal^ parts, he takes " ow 
away from the greater part tliat quantity by which 
it exceeds the real*half) and adds it to the lesser 
part; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say lliat the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 

But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called cUcuov, because it is 
ci\a (in two parts), just as if a person should call Etynfblogy 
it oix«u>v (divided in two), and tho dticam >)e is sc 
called, bejng as it were ttyanr/fc (a divider). For 
when two things are equal, and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means,* therefore g. 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the lo® must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater npist be taken 
a^ay from the greatest. , 

For Instance, tho lines A A, BB, CO, are*equal to 9. 
each other; from the fine A A, let AE be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CC ; so that tlje 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ; it there¬ 
fore exceeds BB by CD.™ But these tffhns, loss and Origin of 
“ The following figure will explain Aristolle’a meaning f— 

A-1-A 

B-B 

Z 

c-,-C-D 
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gain, take their rise from voluntaiy barter^ for the 
having more than a mam’s own is called gaining, 
and to hdve less than he originally had, to suffer 
loss; as in selling and buying, and all other twms- 
10. actions in ■which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither moife nor less, but the 
condition of parties is tho same as before, they say 
that men have their own, and arc neither losers nor 
gainers. So that tho just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 


CHAP. Y. 

il ' 

Of Retaliation .“ 

The Pvthal ? eME P® 0 ^ 0 tllink tllat retaliation is absolutely 
Koreans e* the Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 

called defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Justice liation does not fit in cither with.the idea of distri- 

incorrecOr butivo or corrective justice ; and yet they would 
because f kave that this is' the meaning of the Khadomanrhian 
they called rule, “ If a man suffers wliat he has done, straight- 
it so simply, forward justice would take placefor in many 
and not points it is at variance; as for example, if a man 
Xoyiav. a ‘ in aut h»rity lias-sttt.ek another, it is not right that 
he should lie stmek in return ; and if a man has 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished hesidps. 

“ The law of retaliation, “ lej^ talionis,” of commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
corrective, justice. As we have seen, distributive justice pro¬ 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion,—corrective 
justice on that «f arithmetical; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we ijrst compare the commodities and the per¬ 
sons geometrically; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe¬ 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from the 
, shoemaker th<v equivalent to the house reckonel ia shoes, and 
restoring it to the builder. 
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Again, lie voluntariness and involuntariness of an 2. 
action make a great difference. But in the inter- <**«*•«< 

course of exchange, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liati.on, if it be according to proportion and not \ 0 yiav, 
according to, equality, holds men together. For by the cage* 
proportionate retaliation civil society is held toge- are 1 • ‘'“gt* 
ther; for men either seek to retaliate evil (for other- ^* a j^ taln 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to l>o as bail as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way, 0 to teach that kindness ought to be re¬ 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude; for it is right - 
to return a service to the person who lias done a 
favour, and then to be one’s self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 3 . 
tionate return ;i* for example, let the builder be A, The rule of 
the shoemaker B, a house 0, and a shoe I); the builder 

0 The temples of the Graces were usually built in the tiou. 
ayopai. This was the case at Sparta; and Pansanias informs 
us that it was also tlw^cnse at Oreliomeme and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Oeoi dyo- 
paloi. Cicero says,—“ Oportct quoque in.civitatp bene insti- , 
tuta templum esse Gratiarum, ut memincrint homines gratia* 
esse referendas.” 

p The following figure will explain what is meant by diame¬ 
trical conjunction:— * 



In commercial intercourse, A lakes so many D’s as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C, and this equalization it 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting “ value,” and the subjects eon- • 
nected with it, the student is referred to any treatises on poli¬ 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation ««hich subsists 
between demand (ypeta) and value in the Politics, I. iii. 

* 
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therefore ought to receive from the shoemalvr some 
of his work, and to give him some ot' his own in re- 
. turn. If, therefore, there be propovtiorate equa¬ 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of tilings which we 
described ; if not, there is no (equality, nor any 
Eijnalify bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
will be there is no reason why the work of one should not 

b^observ bo better than the work of the other; these things, 
ins there- therefore, must he equalized; and tliis is tine in 
lative pro- the ease of the otlier aits also ; for they would be 
portion of put nit end to, unless equality were observed bc- 
thin° W aU<1 twee11 *ho dealer and the poison dealt with, both 
" nSS i. ilH regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
' intereom-se does not take place between two physi¬ 

cians, but between a physidan and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who arc different, 
and unequal; but it is necessary that these be made 
'equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
winch there is interchange, should he in some 
5. manner commensurable. And for tliis purpose 
money came into use; and it is, in some sense a 
medium, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect; for example, it measures 
how many shoos are equal to a house or to a certain 
0 . quantity of food. As therefore tin* builder to the 
The tietTs- shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
"sity of a house or the food ; for if this be not tlic case, there 
common ^ uo interchange, nor commerce. But this 

proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 
some manner equal. It is therefore neoessary that 
all things should be measured, as was befere slu’d, 
by sonic one tiling. 

7 . Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
mon mea- wan t e d nothing, or not so much, there would not 
'demand}"* be-any) or n °t 80 much commerce. But money is 
or'itfTsub- as it were the substitute for demand; and hence 
ititute, "it has the name vu/xittfia, because it is not so by 
money. nature, but by law (i dpw), and because it is in onr 
defined ' own P ower to change it, and vender it useless. 


The com- 
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There Sail, therefore, be retaliation, when oqjializa- 8. 
tion has taken plane. As, therefore, the agriculturistblustra- 
to the sKBenwkor, so is the work'of the shoemaker* 1100 * 
to .that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
have both excesses of tire mean. But when thev 
have their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality i% able to 
take place between them. J.Ait ti>e agriculturist be A, 9 . 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist’s work D. But if it laid 
been impassible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial iu- 
tercoursq between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is tl»e bond which, in 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
by the foot that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor ono bus need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of wliat another has (wine, for in¬ 
stance), giving in return corn for exportation. They 
must, therefore, bo made equal. 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have ‘ 1() 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were', our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need.ve shall be able pledge that 
to make it; for it is necessary thfit a. man who we ' na J’ 
brings money should be able to get Vhat he requires. 

But even money is liable to the same objection as w i„.„ we 
other commodities, for it is not always <7f equal want it. ’ 
xalue; but, nevertheless, it is more likqjy to re¬ 
main firm. • Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value; for*thns there will always be 
exchange, and if there is Jhis, there will«be com¬ 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things commensurable, equalizes them; for there 
could be no' commerce without exchange, no “fex- 
cliange without equality, and no equality without, 
the possibility of being commensurate. -Ndw, in ^ 
reality, it is impossible that tilings so .widely dif¬ 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is suifi- 
k2 
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J oslicc and 
the other 
virtues 
differ, in 
that Slicatav 
is itself a 


Injustice 

defined. 


[Iook y. 

ciently possible as far as demand requires.* It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one tiling; 
and this must lie decided by agreement. r Where¬ 
fore it is called money (roptirpu ); for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all tilings are mea¬ 
sured by money. Let a house b£ A, ten mime 13, i 
a bed (J. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
to be worth or equal to five mime), and the bed 
'J a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 
beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 
having too much, and the other too little. But 
justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
as‘ the before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
a mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus¬ 
tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
is said to be disposed to practise the just in accord¬ 
ance with 'deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other perspus ; not so as to take more of the 
good himsel*) atad give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the easd of evil; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 
between tWo other persons. But injustice, on the 
contrary, is all this with respect to the unjust; apd 
this is the excess and defect of what if usefhl and 


hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro¬ 
ductive of excess and defect; that is, in a man’s 

4i- 

i On the subject of Greek money,'see the articles and 
tables in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

r The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes; 
!. g.,. erturage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on the other hand, is not in the mean between two 
t extremes, but its subject-matter (ro Sucaiov) is a mean be¬ 
tween too much and too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, and de¬ 
fect of what is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same*: but the violatioir 
of* proportion is on either side «s it may happen. 
But in the case of an unjust act, the defect is the 15. 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re¬ 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature c? 
each, as also respecting the just and the unjust, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 


CHAT. VI. 

* Of Political aM Economical Justice.' 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust l. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission, of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for uf 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robber ? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly wjio 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an uujust 
act, but is not unjust; just as he i?jiot a thief, bqt 
he has committed theft; noi*an^aclulterer, but he 
lias committed adultciy ; .and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which.installation 3 , 
bears to justice has been already sfated. But it 
TnTght. not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and politic!!! just is the just of which wo are in 
search ; but this takes place in the cuse^of those Politics] 
who live as members of society, with a view to sSlf- justice. 

* From the discussion of the subject of nfflral justice, Aris¬ 
totle proceeds to that of political, und states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces¬ 
sarily a morally unjust man: as*he might have acted not 0 / 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral Set), bnt 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and • 
the damage or wrong inflicted.—See Michelet’s Com. p. 177. 
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sufficiency, and who arc free and equal either pro- 
<■ portionatoly or numerically. Bo that ell those 
•who arc not in this condition have not tile political 
just in relation torone another, but only a kind- of 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those -iriio have laws to 
which they are subject: and law implies cases of 
injustice; for the administration of law is the de¬ 
cision of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to give to one’s self too great a share of abso¬ 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We oo not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules ,for him- 
mffer a sc jf a nd becomes a- tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason, to guardian of the justand if ol the just, of equality 
govern us. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

hiihself if he is just (for ho does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor¬ 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6 . that justice is another man’s good. Some compen¬ 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

AiwTron- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 
kov Siicat- ^ith theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 
* v ’ vaT P l ~ case of master tftid slave, and father and child, is not 
j' the same as these;- but similar to them ; for there is 
not injustice, abstractedly, towards one’s own; a 
possession and a child, as long as lie bo of a certain 
age, and be not separated from Ills father, being 
it were a part of him; and no man deliberately 
chooses to hurt himself; and therefore there is no 
injustice -towards one’s self; therefore there is 
neither the political just nor unjust; for political 
justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 
case-of those between whom laws naturally exist; 
and these were said to be persons to whom there 
belongs equality of governing and being governed. 

, “ For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to tho 

evil. —Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Hence, the just, exists more between a husband 8. 
and wif^than between father and child, or m sister 
and slave; for this is economic'justice; but this*oiVor,jju 
toe, differs from political justice, t *<**. 


CHAP. VIL 

Of Natural and Legal Justice. 

Of the jtoliticol just, one part is natural, 0 and I. 
the other legal. The natural is that which every- Political 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being ls 
or not being received. But the legal is that wlcch^j ndg ". 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, Natural, 
when enacted, is so "no longer; as the price of Legal, 
ransom v beiug fixed at a mina, or the sacrifichig a 
goat, and not two sheep ; w and further, all parti¬ 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sidas, x and all those matters which arc the subjects 
of decrees.* But to some persons all just things 8 . 

* It is frequently* Aristotle’s practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided intb political and econo¬ 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons; whereas a man's wife or cbKdrgn, or servants, 
are considered as parts of himself. 

u Sec the Khctnric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti¬ 
gone’s defence of her determination to bury Pqlynioes, us an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice «is Oral which is 
established by the law of the land, nr arbitrarily and conven¬ 
tionally ; e. killing a man is naturally unjust,—killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

* The price of redemption was different at different periods. 

Acciajoli says, that in the Pelopqnnesian war it was fixed atone 
mina; Herodotns (Book VI. lxxix.) states, that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians fixed two.mime as the ransom of*a prisoner of war. 

* Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice to the Tjieban 

Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goatff ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. . * 

11 See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian speaks 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans.* 

* The decree (vj/^nr/ia) was an act of the legislature passed 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which iH 
natural is unchangeable, and lfa-s the sa>#ie power 
. everywhere, just' sus fire burns both hero and in 
Persia ;* but tliey«ee that just things arc subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so; but with us there is something which ex¬ 
ists by nature; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us,is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That na- is that which is by nature arc! that which is not. 11 " 
tural justice Qf things contingent, what is natural, and what is 
change not natural, but legal, and settled by agreement 
does not (oven granting tlmt both are alike subject to change), 
prove that is evident; and the same distinction will apply to 
!£- llot all other eases; for, naturally, the right hand is 
LS stronger than the left; and yet it is possible for 
4 some people to use both equally. But that justice 
' which depends upo*! agreement and expediency, 
resembles the cafe to measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal; but where 
men lmy they are larger, aud where they sell again 
smaller. 11,1 And in like manner, that justice which 

for a tempora.'y purpose, whereas a law (vofiat;) is perpetual.— 
See also o. x., and I’olit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to .have originated from the 
circumstance, thut^tbe Greeks enine in contuct with Persia 
qlmost exclusiyely-among foreign nations. Comiiare Cio. de 
Repub. iii.: “ Jus qnim> de quo qmerimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturule nullum; nam si esset, ut calidu et frigida ct amaru 
et duleia, sic essent junta et fnjusta cndi'm omnibus.” This 
was the dpimon of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup¬ 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On Jhe 
opinions of‘the Sophists on this subject, see Plato tie Leg. 
p. 889; Gorgias, p. 482; Rcpub. p. 338; Protag. p. 337; 
Theset. p. 172.— Brewer, p. 195. 

?* The * at here followed is that of Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will still be the eume. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase: “ Jus spud 
Deos’cst immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile ornne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum'jura qniedam naturalia, qusedam 
non.” He adds, that ha considers Bekker's reading the true 
one: for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
< ferred to his Commentary, p. 182. 

bb It is difficult to say whether Aristotle hero alludes to a 
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is not natural, but of man’s inventioi., is not every* 
where the same; siiice neither are all political con- 
stitution^although there is one which would be by. 
nature the best everywhere; bijt there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principlf of justice and of law has the 5. 
relation of a universal to a particular; for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin¬ 
gular; for it is universal. There is a difference *■„. 
between an unjust act and the abstract iifjust, and an &z£ Kt . t 
between a just act and the abstract just; for a differ: go 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by 'ordinance, also '■<> $*• 
But the same thing, ns soon as it is done, becomes 
an unjust act; but before it was done it .vies not yet w an j f t ‘ 
an unjust act, but unjust; and the same may be tmuir^d- 
said of a just act. ’Hie comjnon term for a just ym a - 
act is more correctly c(i>ut07rpc'ryy/ia, and ctmiwfia is 
the correction of an unjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must ‘be 
ascertained afterwards. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Three Kinds of Offencesf 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a mam acl* ’unjustly 
justly whenever he does these tilings volun¬ 
tarily*; bufr when he does them iuvoluntarily, he 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for they do acts which accidentally happen to Jbe 
just or unjust. But an unjust act .and a just act g, 
are decided .by the voluntariness, and involuntari- 

local custom or to one acted upoy generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the barn gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 
jg larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. * 
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ness of them ; for whenever an act is voluntary it 
is blamed ; and at the same tin;.e it becoir^s an un¬ 
just net: so that there will be someth'’ .g unjust 
which is not yet tin uujust act, except the condi¬ 
tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
voluntary, as also has been said before, which (being 
in bis own power) a man does knowingly, and 
not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com¬ 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
' 4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 

Also by the s ]i OU ld be the father of the striker, and'that the 
degree of s ^ r jj- er should know him to be a man, or he one of 
and by ’ the company, and yet not know him to he his own 
the motive.- father. Let the same distinction he applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars' 
ittending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is doue through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man’s own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things which naturally befall 
us, not one of which is cither voluntary or invo¬ 
luntary; as, for'example, growing old, and dying. 

But the beingdoruo accidentally may occur in the 
case of the unjust as well as of the just; for a man 
might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or awts justly, except accidentally. Anum 
like manner we must say tli?,t that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com¬ 
pulsion, and against his own will, refuses to return a 
7. deposit. Bute of voluntary acts, pome wc do from 
deliberate preference, and- others not. We do those 
from deliberate preference which we do after pre¬ 
vious (deliberation ; and we do those not from deli¬ 
berate preference which we do without previous 
ft* deliberation; Now, since there are three kinds ol 


5 . , 


Accident. 
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hurts® 0 t the intercourse of society, those which arc BArfftn. 
done in %piorance Are mistakes, i. e. whenever a 
man does The mischief to a different person, in a 
different maimer, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive from what he intended; for 
perhaps lie did n<#t intend to strike, or not with 
this instillment, or not this person, or not tor this 

E urpose, but something different to iris purpose 
appened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merely to prick ; oy he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place oontraiy 9 . 
to expectation, it is an accident; when not contrary ’AtiI£>/mo. 
to expectation, but without wicked intent it is a 'Ah«p T V- 
mistake ; /or a man makes a jnislake when the ^ a ' 
principle of causation is m himself; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. Hut when lie does it 10 . 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'A SUttpa. 
an unjust act, as all those things which are doite 
through anger, and the other passions, winch are 
necessary or natural; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act •unjustly, and the actions are un¬ 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this account 
unjust or wicked; fen - the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. Hut when any one acts from deliberate ]j. 
preference, he is then unjust and wjpkod. Hence, Ilpom'panc 
very properly, acts done through Unger are de-. otmstit “ tcs 
cidcd not to proceed from prelneditation ; for he 
who acts through anger is.not the originator, blit J2 
he who angered liirn. Again, even the qtic-Stion is 
•wot^tme of fact, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.' 1 '* For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
case one of the two rnnst be vicious, unless ethey dp 
it from forgetfulness), but, agreeing about the fact, 

w See the Rhetoric,*1. xiii. Properly there are four kinds of 
hurts:— 

1. 'orav irnpaXoywf it ftXaCit ylvijrat— Coma. 

2. orav pi) x-apaXdyuic, avtv 0 i Kanin r— Culpa. 

3. orav it£(<)[' piv pi) Trpo&ivXtviraQ St — J)nlut"iudirec?utl 
4. orav la irpuaiptotuii;—Dolus directus. — Michelet. 

40 See definition of anger in Rhet. Book 11. 
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they dispute on which side is the justice of /'he case; 
But he who plotted against the other islaot jgno- 
, rant, so that thb one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does rot think so. If a man lias done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjustly; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 

13. In lijce manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts justly, 
provided he only acts voluntarily. But of involun¬ 
tary actions, some arc pardonable, and others un¬ 
pardonable ; for Jill those acts which are done, not 
■ only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are j>ar- 
donablc; hut all which are, done not through igno¬ 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human, ec are unjiardonuble. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of being Injured, and that no one can be injured tnth hie own 
content. 

1 . But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ae- 
Wlietl .er ,-urate distinctions have been made on the subject of 

a man can jecgjyjng and committing injustice. First, whether 
himself. i* he, as Euripides has absurdly said, “ He slew my 
mother"; the tale is short ; willing ho slew her 
willing; or unwilling he killed her willing.” 1 * 5\v 
is it really true, or is it not true, that u [icrson can 
with his own consent be injured 1 or is not being 
injured*altogether involuntary, just as committing 

“ Human pasrions are Xcttij, <p6G of, tXeoc, grief, fear, pity 5 
the natural appetites are mlva, Sitjja, hunger and thirst. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these; e.g. we readily make allowance for a starving man who 
‘steals a. loaf to satisfy the craving^ of his hunger. 

11 Michaclis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, attri- 
, bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more pro* 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Brewer. 
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mjuiy il altogether voluntary 1 or are all cases this 
way or rkat way, just as committing injury is en¬ 
tirely volifcitary; or are some cases voluntary and 
others involuntary ? 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2 . 
justly dealt with ; sfor all just acting is voluntary, 
so that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
jrosed with respect to the question of voluntariness 
or involuntarincss. But it woyhl seem absurd, in 
the ease of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary ■ for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent .be The truth is, even 3 . 
the following question might bo raised, whether he . 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not* the saipe in suffering as in a man is 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate ^ w »y s 
in what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it 
is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, add 4. 
Buffering unjust fictions is therefore not the same 
with Iteing injured; and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the ease is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to bo justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. , 

But if acting unjustly simply meafis Jiurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the e.xjftession “ voluntary" 
means knowing the person, the instrument, mid the ■“ 
maimer, and if the incontinent man Jiufts»himsclf *' 

-solyntaiily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it'woubl be possible for a man to injure lurn- 
self; but this likewise ft one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure, himself 
Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person* acting volun¬ 
tarily, so that it would Be possible for him to be 

• 

It Acciajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight cqpditiona 
of just and unjust actions ; via. injuriam agere, mjuriam pati; 
jus agere, jus pati; injustum agere, injustum pad; juste® 
agere, juatnm pad. 
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voluntarily injured. Or is the definition hlcon-eet, 
and must Are add to ti»e statement thajflio who 
hurts must know the person, the in strife lent, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 
the other’s will 1 ! Then it follows, that a pereon 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus¬ 
tice, but that no one can be voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wishes to 
be injured, but be acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he does, not think good, hut the incon¬ 
tinent man does what lie thinks that he ought not 

8 . to do. But ho who gives away his own property 
Tnecoe (as Homer says that Glaucus gave to JJioinede 
»t Glaucus. «g 0 ] ( | en arms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

oxen for the price of nine”) 1111 is not injured, for the 
act of giving is in lijs own power ; but being injured 
is not in a man’s own jtower, but there must lie an 
injurer. With respect to being injured, therefore, 
it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9 , Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether lie who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to rigLt valuation, or lie 
the receiver w y 10 ] las jt, commits the injury ; secondly, wlie- 
and^whether t ^ ier ^ is possible for a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
tohimself * 00 £ reat s - a ’ nal ' e > then, if a man knowingly and 
injures* 6 voluntarily giver to another a greater share than 
himself. to himself, this man injures himself; and moderate 

10 . men seem 1 to, do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that tlihj, i„ 
never absolutely the ease? for per]aps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term “ acting un¬ 
justly,” for htf sutlers nothing against his wish ; so 

** “ For Diomede’s brass,arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.” 

Pope’s Horn. 11. vi. 292. 
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that folthis reason at least he is not injured, but 
if he su8|rs anything, it is only hurt. 

Moreov'.r, it is clear that the distributor, and not ji. 
ho who gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The <|ur». 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, 
but he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily; and B * ’ 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, winch in this case is in the dis¬ 
tributor, and not in the. receiver. Again, since the 12. 
expression “ to do a tiling” is used in miuij’ senses, 
and in one sense inanimate tilings, and the hand, 
and a slave at his masters bidding, may kill; • be 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust tilings. Again, if a man decided through yj. 
ignorance, lie is not unjust according to the legal 
idea, nor*is his decisioft unjustj; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a diilcrcnce between legal 
and abstract justice. But if be lias knowingly made 
an unjust decision, lie himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14 . 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
injustice, and he who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer; 
for, even in the other cases, he vrho adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is in their 15. Wlie. 
own power,.and for this reason they think that tp ll,er n be 
act justly is also easy. But Hiis ps not the case ; * 

for to have connection with a neighbour’s wile, and 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
..pne’s hand, is easy, and in one’s own power ; but to 
do this witlj a particular disposition is ndlther easy 
nor in one’s own powers In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things unjust, because it is not difficult to com¬ 
prehend tlie cases of which the jaws speak j but 
these are ndt just acts except accidentally—when, 
indeed, they are done in ja. certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become-just? 

But this is a more laborious thing than to know 
what things are wholesome, since even in that* 
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sort of knowledge it is easy to know hone^, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting; bu$jo know 
how to apply them for the purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult ns to be 
a physician. 

For this very same reason it, is supposed that 
acting unjustly belongs to the just man as much 
as acting justly, because the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things; for lie might have connection with a Woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 
But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis¬ 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
unjust man, just as it is not jierfbrming or not per¬ 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, tluit constitutes medical treatment oi 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,' 1 and who can 
have of these too much or too .little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly Lave too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, hut all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked; others, again, are bene¬ 
fited to a certain extent; for which reason justice k 
conversant with max.. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Equity, and the Equitable Man. a 

Tub next thing to speak of is the subject of “ the 
equitable” and equity, and the relation that the 

u 'AirXiSc ayaOd, are not only mental goods, but also riclies, 
honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse of 
them.— Michelet. 

kk On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiii. 
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eqiutabibears to the just, aud equity to justice: 
forwLeuVe examiife tho subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally different. 

And we sometimes praise ‘- the equitable,” and the 
man of that (character ■ so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the*puipose of praise, to other eases 
showmg lry the use of the term “equitable” instead 
of good, that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2 . 
we attend to the definition, it apjiears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice must, he not 
good, or equity must be not just, that is, if it is 
different from justice; or, if they are both -mod 
they must be both the same. ' ’’ 

From tjiese considerations, then, abnost entiiely 3 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. Theorem* 
l>ut all oi thorn are in one sense true and not iucon- <'PP ost * d * 
sistent with each other ; for “the equitable” is i„st 
being better than a certain kind of “justaudit. is ' "‘ J Mr ' 
not better than “ the just,” as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are j 
identical ■ and both being good, “the equitable* is 
the better. 'I'iie cause of the ambiguity is.this, that 
“ t1,c equitable ” is just, but not tliat justice which is 
according to law, but the eorreetioii of the legally 
just. And the reason of this is, thafjaw is in nil 
eases universal, and on some sulyccts it flu n. it pos¬ 
sible to speak universally with correct ness. In those 0 . 
cases where it is necessary to speak uni very illy, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law bikes the most 
g neinl caso, though it is well aware* of the incor¬ 
rectness of it.* And the Jaw is not, therefore, less 
right , lor the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the tiling ; for the* 
subject-matter of human actions is altogether of this 
description. • . 

When, therefore, the law speaks universally, and (, 
something happens different from the generality .of 
cases, then it is proper that where the legislator 
falls short, and has erred, from speaking gencrallv 
to correct the defect, as the legislator would himself 
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direct if lie were then present, or as he wopld have 
legislated if he had been aware'of the cas#' There¬ 
fore the equitable is just, and better tharfsoiuekind 
of “justnot indeed better than the “absolute 
just,” but better than the error whigh arises from 
universal enactments. 

7. And tins is the nature of “the equitable,” that 
The use of ft ft a correction of law, wherever it is defective 

' owing to its universality. This is the reason why 
all things are not recording to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to mako a law. So that 
there Ls need of a special decree: for the rule of 
what Ls indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building; 11 for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same; so do decrees differ 

8. ' according to the circumstances. Jt is clear, there¬ 
fore, what “ the equitable ” is, and that it is just, 

' Emcim'ic and also to what “just” it is superior. And from 
defined. this it Ls clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these tilings and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the, let+er of the law to the furthest on the 
worst sido, mm but is disposed to make allowances, 
eveu although he has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 


CHAP. XL 


That no Matt fajurex himself. 

1 . But the answer to the question, whether a man is 

Whether a able to injuKi himself or not, is clear from what lias 
man can 

Michael EphcsiuB soys,—“ The Lesbians did not build 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane surface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring.”— Michelet. Sec also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

mm This is the meaning of the well-known proverb,— 
“ Summutn jus aumma injuria.” 
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been ai^piidy said For one class of tAings just injure him* 
is that \vaich is enj&incd by law, according to virtue, Be ^' n } k " u 
in the universal acceptation of tlio term; as, for J^ sal ^ ns ' 
example, it docs not command a •man to kill liim- 
self; and whatever it does not command, it forbids.™ 1 
Again, whenever it man does hurt contrary to law, 2 . 
provided it bo not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures: and he acts voluntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. Bn* he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the law docs not answered, 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whom? is it against the state, and rot against 
himself? for he sutlers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot l>n injured with Ins own consent. Therefore, 
also, tho state punishes him, and there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to wliicli he who only acts unjustly, an/1 Why a mats 
not he who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it f a,,n ®! ; in_ 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this J s "[£ j™ 1 " 
kind is different ‘from the other; for he who is particular 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice, 
the coward ; not as being wicked in the fullest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him¬ 
self even in tins way; for if lie dijl, it would be 
possible that tho same thing sljpuld be*taken Iron* 
and given to the same person ; bu{ this is impossi¬ 
ble ; but the just and theutijust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an *• 
iiijray must ho voluntary, proceeding from delilie- 
rate preference, and the first of two hulls; for he 

The Greeks recognized the principle that it wa^tlie duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legislative 
enactments; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the legislative system. * Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 

“ Gtuse lex non jubet vetat.” The principles of our larf, on 
the contrary, are derived from the.Rcman law, which coniines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs'done to society. .Hence 
the rule with us is exactly the contra.y, “ Quse lex non vetat 
permittit.”—See Michelet’s Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because he has suffered, andWmflicts 
the veiy same hurt which he suffered, doesAiot seem 
to act unjustly; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 
5- Again, if this were the case, it would be jiossible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one acts 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in¬ 
justice ; hut no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into liis own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one’s 
self is dually settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 

6 . It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
HV 'worse * n j ure an! I for one implies having less, the 
to commit °fher having more,*thau tlqi mean ; and the ease is 
or to re- like that of the whalcsomc in the science of medi- 

ceive an due, and that winch is productive of a good habit 

injury. ^ 0 f body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
1 ' worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
find is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it; for not every volun¬ 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of tins ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a lull; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally lie the ease, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put, tc" 
death. But, metaphorically speaking,' and accord¬ 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kind of “just,” 
not, indeed, between a man and himself, hut be¬ 
tween certain parts of liimself: hut it is not “just” 
in the universal acceptation of the term, hut such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
£*• the irrational part. Now, looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one’s 
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self, bitwise it is possible, in these cases, to suffer 
something contrary to one’s own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some hind of “just ” between’ 
the governor and the governed, d) there is between 
these parts of the sold also. With respect to jus¬ 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues, 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient- 



1 . 

Right rea¬ 
son con¬ 
sidered. 

2 . 

Joined with 
all the 
virtues. 


Difficult to 
discover 
what it is. 


ISO 


‘BOOK VI. 


CHAP. I. 

That it it necdtsary to define right Reman.' 

But since we liappen to have already said that we 
ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de¬ 
fect ; and since the mean is .as right reason b deter¬ 
mines, let us discus's this j oint. In all the habits 
already mentioned, j'ast as in everything else, there is 
a certain mark which he who possesses reason looks at, 
sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 
his gaze; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 
states, which we assert to be between the excess and 
the defect, and to bo in obedience to right reason. 
But tins statement, although it is true, is by no 
means clew; for in all other studies which are the 
subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 
ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

.. * Aristotle (toes not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed i" thi 1 ., to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical,—ethical, and not meta¬ 
physical. The proper place for the consideration of these is 
his treatise “ de Anima.” His great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral- 
virtues. « 

fc Right reason (6 t>pOi>g Xiiyoc) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific, r All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel¬ 
lectual, will be joined with right reason j the moral virtues 
being joined with Tight reason on practical subjects, which is 
the fame as prudence (fipot o/mg). The superiority of 
Aristotle’s system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is dear from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
a sciences,” and Xdyot, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to 11 reason ” (Xoyov), and the moral virtues to 
be according to 11 reason on practical subjects. 1 ’ 
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idle to(i$ much or too little, but iu the moan, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows tins would not possess any more 
of t,he knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to he 
made to the bxly^if a person were to tell him, tliat 
they are those winch tho science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use of. lienee, it is necessary with respect to 
the habits of the soul also, not only that tins should 
be stated truly, but that it shoultl also he determined 
what right reason is, mid wluvt is the definition of it. 

Now, we made a division of tho virtues of the soul, vimf-s on 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the seal, 
meter, and part to the intellect.. The moral virtues. * 
we have'thoroughly discussed • but let us in the 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having lectua*. 
first sjKikcn about the soul 

There were before said to he two parts of the Parts of 
soul, —the rational and the irrational ; hut now v'e th “ “ ul > 

must make the same kind of (livision in the case or it^tioiial_ 

the rational part > and let it first be laid down, that irrational, 
there are two divisions of the rational part; one, Rational 
hy which we contemplate those existing things, the 
principles of which are in necessary matter; the 
other,hy which wo contemplate those, the principlesof 
which are contingent. For for the cdnt^jnplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind thdte are corresponding 
}>am of the soul differing in land also, and naturally neeegsary 
adapted to each; if it is from a kind qf resemblance matter. * 
and. affinity tliat they obtain th<j knowledge of Aoy«m- 
them. • Let,one of these he called the scientific, 
and the other the reasoning part ; c for deliberating “ 

. . contingent 

« In this division of the rational soul ( Xi'iyov t^nr nrpi matter, 
rat tv aiiTiji) into two parts, the scientifi*<ijri(mipoi'Mcov) 
and reasoning .(Xoyirrn*:^^), it must not # be forgotten that 
“ reason ” is used in its limited sense; namely, that it it re¬ 
stricted to the faculty which takes, cognisance of moral truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation.—Sec Book I. riii. ;* also ' 

Arist. de Anima, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
Umarti/iovucov), or voSc, is termed in German, Vemumt ; 
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and reasoning arc equivalent. But no perjjt n deli¬ 
berates upon necessary matter; so that the i&asoning 
part must be ono’division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain winch habit is the liest of 
each of these two parts; for this is the virtue of 
each; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.* 1 


CHAr. II. 


That Truth it the peculiar work of all Intellect. 


“ 1. 
Three 
principles 
Kvpui rfjc 
iriiiiKiioQ. 
AicOi/rrif. 
\nrp. 

OptEig. 

2 . 

Truth the 
tfi yor of the 
XoylOTIKOV 
uifiog. 


Now, there are three principles in the soul which 
have power over iporal action and truth : Sensa¬ 
tion, Intellect, 6 and Appetite ; but of these, sensa¬ 
tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 
clear from the fact that beasts possess sensation, 
but do not participate in moral action. But pur¬ 
suit and avoidance in appetite are precisely what 
affirmation and denial are in intellect. f So that 
since moral virtue is a hahit together with deli¬ 
berate preference, and deliberate preference is a]>- 
petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 
these reasons, that the reasoning process bo true, 


that which cimfcmpljitcs contingent matter (ro Xo-yiirroror), or 
Ciuvoui, is Verstaml.—See Michelet. 

11 Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art,is employed : this the schoolmen called subjec¬ 
tion materiale,—iiAr;. The. differentia by considering its effect, 
or object j this is the subjectum formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter j nccesWy or contin¬ 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter.—See 
Brewer, p. 221. 

*• The word in the original, which is here translated “ intel¬ 
lect,” is voile, air. is used in its most ^comprehensive, sense; 
not in the limited, sense in jvliicli it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (tticOi/air) is meant the perception of the ex¬ 
ternal senses. „ * 

‘ 1 The Greek word is Stavoia, which properly means 

“ the movement of the intellect \vo«c) onward in the inves- 
i tigatiim of truth; ” but here, as in gome other places, it ir 
used loosely as synonymous with vovq. 
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and tb,l appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue, the same tilings. This intellect, therefore^ 
and this truth are practical. 

‘Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and falsehood con-And of th* 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is 
tlie work of every intellectual faculty; hut of vtKav - 
that part of it which is both practical and intel¬ 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement wftli light 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of actiun ; and desire, 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origfo of delil>erat(?preforetfcc ; lienee deliberate 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in¬ 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
afiy action, hut only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for Vvory ^veraon that 
makes anytliiug, makes it for the sake of some¬ 
thing; and the tiling made is not an end abso¬ 
lutely, hut it has reference to Something, aryl 
belongs to some one : hut tli* isrfiottlie case with 
the tiling practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate C. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appctite^nfluenced by intellect ;‘anil shell a prin 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference; as no one deliberate^’ prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man 
does not deliberate about what has happened, hut 
what is future and contingent. "But what is. past 
does not admit of being yndone; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, “Of this alone even God.is do* 
prived, the power of making things that are past 
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y. never to have been."B Truth, therefore, is th-i work 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul; aftd those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtu^ of them both. 




CHAP. III. 

Of the Fine Intellectual Virtue *, and Science in particular. 

1 . Beginning, therefore, from the commencement, let us 
There arc speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
tive habits p or(Jj py w hich the soul arrives at truth by aifirm- 
the sjuI* ation, or denial, be five in number ; !l and these are 
arrives at Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
truth- it is possible to be' deceived by supposition and 

opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
accurately, and not to bo led by resemblances), that 
we all sup] rose, that what we know scientifically is 
necessaiy matter. 

2 . But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 

Contiu- province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 
gent matter 1 

defined. * Non tamen lrritum 

Qundcunque retro cst, effieirt; deque 
Difiviget infectumquc reddi't, 

• Quod fujjiciis scuiei hora vexit.— Hur. 

k The five habits'here spoken of have been arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth which each 
has for its object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part ol the subject, his able introduction to the 

Ethics, BouhV. ‘ 

» 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral Truth with 
j truth. production. 


Principles. Dedubtions from ■ j 

principles. I ’ • 

I. vofij. 2. £jrt<rrijm). 3. ^porijmc. 4. 

' L,_,_! ' 


These united make up 
5. aafia. 
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jut ouj being aware of it. The subject of science, 
dierefore, has a necessary existence ; therefore, it is 'Enwijp, 
eternal; for tilings tliat absolutely* exist from no-us conver- 
cessity, are all eternal, and things eternal are both sant witl ‘ 
uncreated and indestructible. Again, all science is J 1 “ t < ^ rT 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3. 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism, ijo'w, induction is the And is af- 
origin of the universal; but a syllogism is deduced fnoted by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- syllogism 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are - 
therefore, established bj induetisn.i Science, there- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, und to this definition ‘K7ritrri;ju| 
we must add the other parts, which we have given definjid. 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to kbo, 
he knows it scientifically; for unless lie knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, be will 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there¬ 
fore, have been defined after this majmer. 


CHAP. TV. 

Of Art. 

OF.contingent matter, one species jp that which is l. 
made,‘and the other that which is practised. Now difference 
making and practice differ from each other; hut 

* There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity,— andirpd$ic> 
absolute (dirAuic) and hypothetical (f£ wiroOiirewf). The for¬ 
mer is in its own nature immutable and etdttial, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as, for instance, to uSe. the illustration of 
Eustathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 

— Brewer. ' , 

I By the observation of a number of particular fafcts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction.— See* 

Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley's Ijogic. 
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these points have been proved in our exoteric dis¬ 
courses : so that the practical habit, together with 
, reason, differs fnfnt the productive habit together 
with reason : normre they included one under the 
other: tor neither is practice making, nor narking 

2 . practice. But since house-building is an ait, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making Joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, i an ait and a lmbit of making 
joined with reason must lie one and the same thing. 

3. All ait is conversant with three processes,—Pro- 
Art is eon- ductiou, Contrivanee. and Contemplation; iu order 
versantwit.li that something may lie produced, the existence and 
Tcxwih’iv llon "<* x, ’ s teiice of ydiicli are contingent, and the 
yivtmr. ’ principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

, tiling done; for ait is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4. those things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and practice are dillerent things, it is 
necessary that ait should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and ait are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agalbon also 
says, “Ait loves' chance, and chance loves ait.” k 

Art defined. Art, therefore, as lias been »ud, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the ^‘outran', is a. habit of making joined 

, with false reason^ iu ‘contingent matter. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Prutleuce, or moral Wiedom. 

1. We should besi-understand the subject of prudence* 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pm- 
racteristics dent. Now it seems to lie the mark of the prudent 

•f $fJOVLflO£ m 1 

' Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, and so c.oselv connected are they, that it is a well- 
, known fact that many of the most important discoveries in 
■be arts have originated iu accident. 
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man to Iks able to deliberate well respecting wbat i» 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of tilings are good lor his* 
health or strength, but what is gbod and expedient 
for living well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on yny particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 
generally lie who is apt to delibemte, is jiruuent. 

But. no one deliberates about* filings t-liat cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about tilings Difference 
wliicli do not admit of being done by himself. So 
tlmt if science is with demonstration, and there is 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which 
are contingent (for sycli conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is, not possible to deli¬ 
berate on necessary matter, 1 then prudence cannot 
be science, or art: it is not science, because the sub¬ 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent; it is Hot 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
njaking. It remains, therefore, that it is a true liabit 3 . 
joined with rcascfti, which is practical on tlic subjects 
of human good and evil; for the ciyl of making is 
something different from this, 111 but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. ■ 

For this reason we think J’enel«s» and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because Aey were able to Illustration, 
perceive what was good* for themselves, and for 
mankind ; and we think tliat this is, tJifl Clm met or 
of -those who understand (economics and polities, 
lienee likt*visc we give to temjximnce its ajipella- Nominal 
tion as preserving prudence ;» for it pro- 

1 I have followed tlie text of Bckker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parentlysis; Michelet, howtier, considers mat 
this ought not lo be the ease. * *. . 

m 'fiie end of ir(Mi|(ri<; is the thing made, the end of ir/mi if 
is to gain skill, and to acquire tin- liabit of making. , 

“ This derivation is given by 1'lato in the Cratylas; § 02 
There arc few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue liavc a tendency to pfe.» 
aerve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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Intempe¬ 
rance ' 
destroys 

(puui'ijtnc, 

but not 
tiruirt/pq. 
<t>p(ii'qiTi£ 
debut'd. 


* 6 . 
Why it dif¬ 
fers from 
rexni. 


serves moral idcaa: for the pleasant and the painful 
do not destroy or pervert all ideas ; fir instance, 
•that a triangle has or has not its interior angles 
equa. to two right angles, but only the ideas which 

■ relate to moral conduct. Now the motives of moral 
conduct are the principles of msral conduct; but 
to liim who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 
and the knowledge tliat lie ought to choose and 
to do everything for the sake and on account of this; 
for vice has a tendency to destroy the principle. 
So that it necessarily follows tliat prudence is a true 
habit joined with reason, practical on the subject 

■ of human goods. 

Moreover there ere degrees of excellence in art, 

' but not in prudence. , And in art, he who volun¬ 
tarily errs is the better matt but in prudence lie 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the soul which 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions ;1‘ 4 for both opinion 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in¬ 
dulgence of the, passions will sometimes weaken the intellectual 
powers j yet jt will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific tiutli; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good niatbeinalieian. lint vice will 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil goo !, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of vi"tue 
under which we are born:—“ He that dueth *ny will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it lie of God so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

• See £ .urea's Epistles, xv. “ Vis scire quam dissimilis 
sit aliarum artinm conditio ct hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare tjham casu : in hue maxima culpa est spoute 
delinuuerc. Quod tlico tale est. Grammaticus non erubescit 
si solecismuui scions facit, erubescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.” 

p TnL is the same part of the soul which Aristotle ( has 
already called rd XnyioTtmSv ; for when it is employed upon 
•contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and prudence take cognizance of contingent sub¬ 
jects. But yet it *is not only a habit joined with 
reason : and a proof of this is," that there is a. 
possibility of forgetting a habit of this kind, but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 


CHAP. VI 

Of Intuition. 

Bur since science is a supposition, formed upon 
universal*, and on things necessarily existent, and.j 
there are principles of tho subjects of demonstra- tie 
tion, imfl of all seiendfe (for science is joined with habit jr«p* 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the “PX" 1 '- 
principles of that wliich is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two liabits are conversant with contingent 
blatter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with those ; for it is the part of the wise man to 9 
have demonstration on some subjdtts. if, then, the ” 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intfiitiqn ,9 and it*is 
impossible to be any one of tfie first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and scjonce ; it remains that in¬ 
tuition must be the liabit which takps cognizance of 
tkg principles of science. 

virtuous energies, as contrasted with those of science; as our 
virtuous principles are developed and called into notion every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget (Jiem, as we 
can the subjects of scientific knowledge.—See Book 1. c. x. 

a The following is Aristotle’s definition in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 3.1) of voi<c, which J have translated “ Intuition 
i. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro¬ 
cess. ’0 vov'J lari mpi rag iprac ™" vutiruv *«* riv 
ivru/V)/ piv yap imoriif-n tSiv per’ inotti&ut ivyov imUi 
■i S’ dpx a < ivairiSturrui. 
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Of Wisdom. 


Soijiia is 
of two 
kinds : 
Universal. 
Particular. 


1- But in the arts we attribute wisdom r to those who 


are most accurately skilled in the arts: for example, 
we call l'hidias a wise worker in stone, and Polycli¬ 
tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
nothing more bv wisdom than that it is the excel¬ 
lence of ait. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; arid not wise only in some particular art; as 
Homer says in his Margites, 9 “ Him the gods made 
neither a digger, noy a ploughman, nor wise 1 in any 
other way.” 


2. Bo that it is clear that wisdom must be tbo 
It is dupi- most accurate of idl the sciences. The wise man 
iitiTTani. lvms t therefore not only know the facts which are 
deduced from principles, but must nine attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. Bo that wis- 

posed of dom must lie intuition and scicnc^ together, and 

vo 'j and science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
Differsfioni ’f were a head ; for it is absurd if a jierson tliinks 
pitdi'tftnc. political science, or prudence, the Inst thing pos- 


f UtMjito in its particular application to tins arts signifies 
skill; in its general sjgni liualuin the term is used to express 
the lmbit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions derived from them hy demonstrations; for this 
reason it is - Said t«* be composed of I'lim; and fjrorr)//i>j. The 
following are instances given tiy Muretus of different, applipa- 
tions of the. .vord ntifin :—Homer (11. xv. 4]2),/ittribvtes to 
a skilful shipbuilder iriimiv nmfuty. Xenophon called skil¬ 
fully-seasoned dishes nn^inpura. Athenu'us applies the word 
to musical <,kill; and lienee Cicero says, in his Tuseulan I)ii- 
putations (Book 1.), “ Siimniam eruditionem Grteci sitam 
censebant in nervoriF /,1 vncuinque cantibus,.” The term wasalso 
applied to poets. ’I’lms Plato i.n the Phsedriis calls Anacreon 
A no i/ioij, and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
•* Homines sapientissimi.” 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetic, 
i 7: besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
[ater times. 
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able,* unless man is allowed to be the most excellent 
of all created tbingS. If, then, what is wholesome S. 
and good is different in the case* of a man and a • 
fish) but what is white, and strafght, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always tho same, 
but prudence different in different cases. For they 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
view to Beltj is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit tho decision of these matters. Hence men 
say that some brutes even are prudent; and from 
all, namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro¬ 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The sciene* 
be the samo: for if men will call that wisdom j* 80 ™ 4 * 
which real's to what ig expedient for themselves, 1 *' 
there will he many kinds of wisdom: for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, hut a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is hut one medical treat¬ 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said 5 - 
th%t man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference] there are other things of a much 
move divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
thoso which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear thatwisdoi^is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects $he mosfr honourable 
by nature. 

• As Socrates held the virtue's to be sciences,, agd pjato 
taught that (ppovrjrruj was the cmitemplntioif of the ISta, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
aoijila and tppowimQ. He therefore tells us that the cud of 
the latter is practical truth,<of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as uoiver- 
sals, because in all moral action the important prft is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
uuiversals only. The practical application. He calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (ro ia%afov), and (c. xi.) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl¬ 
logistic process is confined to the ‘conviction of the intellect, - 
but that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational Beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguished from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 

il 
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6 . For tliis reason men call Anaxagoras, and Thales, 
Examples an( i others of this description,' -wise, but not pru- 
Bgoras and dent, w hen they see that they are ignorant of what 
Thales. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use¬ 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good But prudence is concerned with human 
affair's, and those subjects about which it is pos¬ 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe¬ 
cially. 

7 . But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some <jnd, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good dchberator is lio, who is skilful 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yet'sis prudence limited to universals 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac¬ 
tice turns upon particulars. Tlnefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it; those, for example, who 

3. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
‘and are wholesome^ without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the flesh of birds is 
light and wh ilesome, will be more likely to produco 
it. But, prudence is practical, so that it is 'good 
to have both, or if not both, it is hotter to have 
this. But there must be in prudence also some 
muatavvirtue. 
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CHAP. VHIf 

Of the different parti of Prudence. 

Now political prudence, and prudence, are the same 1. 
habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of ♦pdwpnc 
prudence which is conversant^ with the slate, one “^j he 
division, which is, as it were' a kind of master- ^aMife 
prudence, is legislative; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular, is called by tho common name political; but essefu-c. 
this is practical; for a decree, as being tho last* 
tiling, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statcsmSn alone ( regulate the state ; 
for these alone act, like artificers.’ 1 But the pro- j 
dence which refers to one’s self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence: and this species of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those ft 
three divisions/ ono is economical, the second legis- 
laMve, and the .third political; and of this last 
there arc two ^tub-divisions, one the .deliberative, 
tho other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- a. 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one’s 
self; but on this question there is £r<jit difference 

" Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a masjpUj properly 
speaking, builds the bouse, and not the architect. 

T fpovtiatc 

• 1 _^ 

iripi avTov' niKOvoptcr;. rrrpi irdXn* 

(icupiwc) _ I 

1*1 

vppoPemtij . rrvXiTiKjj 

«. e. TpaKTucr,. 


jSouXsurncp. iucaimrn t 
The divisions of prudence may be denominated personal, 
economical, legislative, administrative, executive. 

it 2 
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of opinion; and to who knows hia own concerns, 
and employs fiimgelf in them, is thought to be pra- 
'dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore . 
Euripides says, “ How can I be pradent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike 1 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4 . too mucL” w For men seek what is good to them¬ 
selves, and think that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent; aud yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one’s own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 

i still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one’s own 
affairs. * 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 
mau maybe that young men become geometricians and 
but°Dot mathematicians, and wise in tilings of this kind; 
pfiovifios. but it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5 . pradent. The reason of this is, that prudence-- is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; hut a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6 . causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 

1 hot wise, i.Va natural philosopher 1 X Is'it because 

the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst ijn? principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience f "And the latter subjects young men 
enunciates thoiigli they are not persuaded of their 
truth; hut the reality of t the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are bad, 
or that this water is Leary. 

* These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled “ the'Philoetetes.” 

1 So'^oc rj <j>vatKoc in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that Qvaucbc is the explanation of the preceding word oofbQ, 
and that the two together denote one acquainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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CHAP. IX^J 

It Is dear that prudence is not science; for?- 
prudence, as has been said, is of th^ extreme ; for , 

this is the subject of moral action. Prudence ig Nor intn , 
therefore opposed to intuition » for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting -which thore is no reason¬ 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep¬ 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for*instance; 
for it will stop there. But tins is rather perception 
than prudence; but. still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception.^ 


CHAP. lk. 

Of good Deliberation. 

Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera-1. 
lion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Eiftoik/a 
to ascertain tbe genus of good deliberation, whether 1* n0 *, 
it is a kind of science, opinion^ hrtppy conjee- * >l ^ 

ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; but good deliberation is a kind, of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates . 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture; for 2. 
this is something unconnected with reason, and Nor 

l Prudence (0po»<ij<nc) is not science .(iroxW/pi;), because X 
science is conversant with universal, whereaf prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars arc extremes 
( £<rx ara )i since they are fne lust results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which take* cognizance 
of them is perception (mnOrimc;) ; not the perception of the 
five external aenseg, but that interna^pcrception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly galled commog sense. 

Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
( vovs ); for the extremes of which yituition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles {apxai, wpuadl Spot), 
such as the axioms,definitions, &c. in mathematical science.* ' 

The intuition (vote), therefore, here spoken of, is the pur* 
intellectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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quick ; but we deliberate for a long timt, and 
Bay, that it is right to executor quickly what we 
Jtave resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly.* 
Again, sagacity aa ij a different thing from good deli¬ 
beration ; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 
. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badly, 
cits, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor¬ 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correct ness. It is not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ; Wl (for tkero is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error:) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, eveiything of 
.which there is oj union lias been already defined. 
Still, however, good deliberation cannot bo without 
reason. It remains,therefore, that it is the !l correct- 
ness of the intellect, moving onwards in the inves¬ 
tigation ox truth, i. e. iiidri««, for it is not yet an 
assertion; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at "once ah assertion.™ But he who deliberates,* 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor¬ 
rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is the’naturfc, and What the subject-matter, of 
deliberation. 

Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
tlym one, it, is "plain that good deliberation is not 
evexy kind of coriiectftcss ;\ for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from ^reasoning arrive at that 
which he* proposes to himself-to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

f \ 

* BovXivnpcv fipaoiuis, ejrmXfi U 'rax*u>C- — itocrat. 

“In the later Analytics, i. 34, liy^ivom is defined fuorojfi* 
Tip iv dmct^rrrtp \povip rau ptrrnv. A happy conjecture, with¬ 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

bl ’ Good deliberatejn is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opiuion (Aula), because' (a) the correctness 
of evict is truth ; because (h) $Aia is an assertion (tpajic), and 
not an investigation (ir/Tt/fric). i 

“ Such I take to be the meaning of this ^difficult passage, 
jvhich has been so misunderstood by the minority of com¬ 
mentators. See on Siuvaia, note, p. 145 . \ 
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great <#WL Whereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing; for *good deliberation 48 only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is Kkely to arrive at. 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
a raise syllogism; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle term is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con¬ 
clusion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7. 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord-, 
ancc with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper fibjeet, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- 8 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9 . 
to deliberate well is characteristic* of priident men, 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera¬ 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of wlKcl^ prudence *is 
the true conception. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Intelligence. 

Inteojokscb, and the want of intelligence,according 1. 
to which we call men intelligent, arid wanting in in- 5 * 

telligence, are neither universally the same as science ijri(T " ul) 
or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ;^ 0 i Ula 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences," 
as H'™ is the science of things wholesome ; or* 
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2 . as geometry is the science of magnitudes. f Nor is 
intelligence conversant with thibgs eternal and im- 

, mutable, nor witlr everything indiscriminately which 
comes to pass; hut it is conversant with tljese 
things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. ' are not the same; ibr tho province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to db) ; but the province of intelligence is only 
to decide; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 

. are the same tiling; for intelligent people, and 

4 . people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
, intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 

obtaining, of prudence; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel¬ 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a. decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking; for the terms well and properly are 

5 . identical. And hence the name of intelligence, t>y 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
derived” ^ rom that ifitelligfince winch is displayed in learning; 

since for the expression “ to learn,” we often use the 
expression “ to .understand.” 


CHAP. XL 

Of Candour. 

1 . But that which is called candour, with reference to 
which we call men candid, and say that they possess 
candour, is the 'correct decision. of the equitable 
rViiuij de- man.? 4 But this-is a sign *of it; for we say that the 
6 ned. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

u Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
things; candour that which judges of persons. 
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to entertain it. Now feDowrfeeling is the correct Suyyvupij 
discriminating candour of the equitable ma.i; and defined, 
that i3 correct which is the candour of the truthful, 
m^n. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and jMsrception, referring to the same JjjjJ’j?' 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, tlle 
of prudence, and of intelligence; for all these facul- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel¬ 
ing; and candour, arc displayed. For equitable con- 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral, 
conduct are particulars and .extremes; for the 
prudent 1 man ought to knou^ them, and intelli¬ 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides ; cc for *• 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results: that intu¬ 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni¬ 
zance of the immutable and first principles; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

“ Intuition (vo«c), as we have seen above, properly signi¬ 
fies the faculty which takes cognizance of Ae first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether dialogical Sr considering . 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which w£ possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right, and wrong by an 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
pro&ssj It is what Bishop Butler calls " our sanBe of dis¬ 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil.'^Nln this two¬ 
fold use of the term roue there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note,," the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals.” Every moral agent acts'upon a motive (oi 
SvEKa), whether good or bad. [This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is tfie major preufiss of 
the practical syllogism (ireAXdyypoc ruv irpiwrCv). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation to 
the major, of a particular to a universal; therefore as univer- 
sals are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin* 

' v ripx»)l of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last result of contingent matters, and'of the 
CVo kinds minor premiss; for theso ( i. e. minor premisses) are 
ofinhrition. the origin of the 'motive ; for universals are made 
Air 9 r)<jiQ. up of particulars. "Of these, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to have perception; and perception is intu- 

5 . itiOn. Tlierefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural; and although no man is naturally 
wise ( troi/ioc ), he is thought to have candour, intelli¬ 
gence, aipl intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that 1 these qualities naturally accom¬ 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 

• possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it. ff 

6 . ' Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end; for demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and, their subjects.® So'that we 
toautly>- ought to pay attention to the imdemonstrated 
nty- sayings aud opinions of persons who are experi- 
enfced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations; for because they have ob¬ 
tained from tlieir experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, •therefore, is tlie 
nature of wisdfun and of prudence, what tlio ob¬ 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

f The meapijig*‘nf this passage is ns follows: It has been 
held that a disposition tnVorm a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con¬ 
clusions for ourselres; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which rye have, a perception of the principle? of 
moral actioft, ’re natural gifts; as a sign 07 evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe¬ 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But aotfiiu, i.e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habft, must for this reaspn be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

re That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation* 6 rst principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
• the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
Mome under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On the-utility of Wisdom and Prudence. 

* 

The question might he asked, how are these habits 1. 
useful 1 for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
the means by which a man will Income happy ; for {^futilit ° 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has 0 f tymvticns 
this property ; yet with a view to what is there and aoijila. 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man prac tises ? * 

But we ajenot at all tlae more apt to practise them 2. 
because we know them, that is? if the virtues are 
habits; just as -we are not more aptr to he healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
caiwc the habit, but because they result from it) 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, weraly because 
we know them. 

But it may he said, if we must not call a man S. 
prudent on these grounds, hut only* for becoming Second, 
virtuous, it would not be at all useful <fc>'*those wlm 
are already good; again, it would*not bo useful to 
those who do not possess prudence; for it^vjll make 
no difference to them whether they pbssess it them- 
selvSs, pr obey others who possess it; for* it would 
be quite sufficient for ^us, just as in tn&, case of 

kk This sentence which I have enclosed in a jiarjnthesis is 
intended to explain the sense in which Aristotle used the terms 
vyuivi and iviKTiK&. t A passage in the'Topios, I. xiii. 10, 
illustrates this, 

r rb fiiv vyiiiag itoii\tik6v. (1.) * 
vyuivbv Xlytrm ■< rb fi ... ^vXacruciiv. (2.) 

[_ TO Si ... * CJIfiaPTtKUV. (y 

Now as the symptoms or evidences of health arc the results of_ 
tl* healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is* 
ased here is the third.—See Chase’s note, p. 225 
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health; for when we wish to be well, we*\Io not 
Third. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 
, . it would appear’ absurd, if, though it is inferior 

to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, wo must speak, for hitliorto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4 . First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Answers to denco must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
tions ° b ^ ec * they are the virtues, one of each part of the 
soul, even if neither of them produces any effect. 

’ Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
■ not in the same way os medicine produces health, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness; for 
being part of vjrtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 
5 - energizing, a man to bo happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moial virtue; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru¬ 
dence the means. But of the fourth part of*the 
soul, that is, the nutritive, there is no such virtue; 
for the performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer r tho objection, that wo are not at all 
y.iore likoly. to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence', we must begin a little further 
®* back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that' some who do just actions, are not yet 
just; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the ifinvoluntarily, or ignorantly,* or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ougjit to do; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all. these things, being 
at the same tirno of a certain disposition, in order 
+o be good; I mean, .for instance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves 
Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate prefereijpe 
correct; but it is not the part of virtue, but ot 


The use¬ 
fulness) of 
fpovtituc. 
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some other faeulty } to direct aright those things 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
But wo must stop and speak on tliese subjects with • 
mcfse clearness. * 


Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 6- 
cleverness; “ the mature of which is to be able to & UV0T nc 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If therefore, the aim be good,' 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it Ijp bad, it 
becomes craft ;ii therefore we caU prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the Bame 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But Itns-not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, 
of the soul, not without virtue, as wc have already ^pi vnv(i 
stated, ayd as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although ’ 

u Cleverness {Savory i) is, according to Aristotle, a natural *'** 50 ' 
faculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad; 
it may be either used or abused,—if abused, it is craft (irav- 
ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes 0p<ii-t/cnc- As cleverness thus 
perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 

Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 
attaining Buch a height of perfection : fie evidently believed 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standaid 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as his natural powgvs will permit him. 

Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of huiti^n, 
nature, bids us be perfect even a/ our*Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natural ^irpic bears a 
close resemblance to Bishop Butler’s idea of the constitution 
of hflrnan nature as laid down in his first.three sermons and 
the preface t* them :—“ Our nature is udtyv. \ to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to mtdsure time. 

Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 

Poverty and disgrace; tortures and death, are not Jo contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.” 

11 The original word here translated craft is rravovpyla- As 
SuvoTtji, which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles; so when these are removed., it degenerates 

S to iravovpyia, which signifies equal ability, but in addition;* 

1 unscrupulous readiness to do everything whatever. ThiaP 
is implied in its etymology. 
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raoral conduct have as their principle 1 , i. e. theft major 
premiss: since such and such 'a thing is the end 
, and the chief good, i. e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of argument, anything; but this is/not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis¬ 
torts the moral vision, and causey it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 


CHAR XIII. 


Of Virtue proper. 


S. 


virtue 

proper. 


1 . Wk must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 

^m^is to v ^ r * jUe °f relation of the same kind as that 

'itviVtir, w hich prudence bears to cleverness; that is, the 
m is natural t'Sro kinds of virtue are not identically the same, bnt 
virtue to similar j such is the relation which exists between 

natural virtuo and virtue proper. For all men 
think that each of the points of moral character 
exists in ti$ in sptpe manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2 . immediately from our birth. But yet we arc in 
search of sorappring different, namely, to be pro- 

, parly virtuovs, and jliat these virtues should exist 
in us in a different manner; for natural habits 
exist in cldldren and bmtes, but without intellect 
they are*'evidently hurtful Yet so much as this is 
evident tp the senses, that as a strong body which 
moves wjt/.ouu 'sight meets with great*’ falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is hi tho present instance : 
but if itvgcts the addition of intellect, it acts much 
better. Now tho case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar ciroum stances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the faculty which forms 
opinions, there are tw<r forms, cleverness and pru¬ 
dence* j so in the moral there are likewise 1 two, 
^natural virtue and virtuo proper; and of thea^ 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 


DifTeremfe 

between 

natni’Al 

virtue and 

virtue 

proper. 
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Therefore it has been said that all the virtues ,v 
are prudences. AM Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For ii^ 
thgt he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
he was wrong; but in that he said that they are 
not without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a sign ; for now all men, when they define virtue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what tilings it has reference; now 
that is right reason wliich is according to prudence. 

All men, therefore, seem in Borne way to testily 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,njt 
for virtne is not only the habit according to, but in 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the “j|i,t 

same tJ right reason *on thesg subjects. Socrates, u (T ' 6p8oi 
therefore, thought that the virtues were “ reasons," Mygn. _ 
l e. reasoning processes; for he thought them all 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason*. v ■ 

It is clear, therefore, from what has been slid, 5. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence^ 
out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. ™ rt 
Moreover, the argument by wh^gli it might be ge parable. 
urged that the virtues are se*paratc'from each Th is is true 
other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally p ot p of ’ na . 
adapted for all: so that he will ha^o#got onc>al-^ ara j T i r tqp, 
ready, and another not yet. Nov* this is possible m . 
the case of the natural -girtnes ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which milif is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; fqr with prudence, 
which is One, they will all exist to a ->:'yen U£ It is C. 

» This view of the practical nature of <ppovti<Ti£, and of it* 
bring inseparable from moral virtue, bo that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law j and the perfection of the oneSm plies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the rehtinn which exists be¬ 
tween faith and obedience, in Christian ethics. A liviifg faitu 
necessarily brings forth good works^ and by them a bring frith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and !;> 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
of faith. 
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dear, too, even if prudence were not practical there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul,"and because the deliberate pre¬ 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, por 
without virtue : for the one causes us to chooso the 
end, and the other to put in prsjctice the means; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul; just as medicine is not 
lietter than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may r he produced. It gives direc¬ 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Beside^ 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
'gods, because it gives directions respecting all things 
hi the state. 
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BOOK VIL 


CHAT. I. 

Of a kind of Heroic Virtue , and of'Continence, and in like 
manner of their contraries. 


After what lias been already said, we must mako 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three 
forms of tilings to lie ^voided ki moi-als—vice, in¬ 
continence, .brutality. The contraries of two oi 
these are self-evident: for we call one virtue, the 
otlier continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue widen 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute t ) 
Hector, because df his exceeding goodness— 


■ “Nor did he seem 


1 . 

T\ 

things tfe tw 
avoided— 
Vice. In¬ 
continence. 
Brutality. 
Three 
opposites s 
v utue. 
Continence 
Heroic 
virtue. 


The sou of mortal man, but of a god. ” b 


* It is not very easy to see at first the connection between 
the four remaining boohs and the preceding Six. The follo’v 
ing is the explanation given by Muretus. In the commence 1 '' 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught'tliat two conditions 
arc requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
.moral sense (<> roi’ij o wpaerteiSf) should judgd Correctly; 
next, that tiic appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment sbonld'be correct, 
the will’is generally in opposition to it. If intyjip conflict 
reason is victorious, and eouipcls the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of ibis imperfect or in¬ 
choate virtue, as well Is to discufs the theory of moral perfec¬ 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay doyvn theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impedimenta, 
and then modify our theory by calculating and allowing for. 
the effecta of perturbations and resistances. 

° U. zxiv. 258. 

N 
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S. So that if, as is commonly said, men bcroiifo gods 
because of excess of virtue, the 'habit, which is op- 
*. t posed to brutality, would evidently be sometldngof 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue.in 
a brute, so idso there is not in a god : c but in "the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue ; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is n 
rare thing (as the Laeetbemdnians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, Ho is 
}?mraj ,f y a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
nn-t chiefly amount men, and is mostly found amongst barba- 
'"rbarians.* rians. cc But sonic cases arise from disease and bodily 
* mutilations : and tlioso who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice wo call by this bad nf.mo. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently : d of vice we have spoken before. 

4 -We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
^t'tl ,lllm s ^ nes8 > and luxury, and of continence and patience : 

-aBi'eut 1 "" ^ or wo mrat neither form oiu’ conceptions of each of 
*" ’ them as though they were the samcdiabitswith virtue 

and vice, nor as though they vvero belonging to a 
different genus. ’ But, as in other cases, wo nmst first 
state the phenomena ; mid, after raising difficulties, 
then exhiiiit if wc can all the opinions that have 
JjK.cn cutcftniridd on the suliject of these passions • 
or if not all, tie gVeatest number, and the me,sc 
important; for if the difficulties arc solved, and the 
1 most apjft-ove;! opinions left, the subject will have 

been explained, sufficiently. % 

b. It is Sy. ^v.i;inon opinion, tlien, first, tbr.t con- 
tineuce'ftnd patience belong to the number of things 
f ’ ‘ good ai^l praiseworthy ; hut incontimmce and effe¬ 

minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him wild 
c 'In the tenth 'nook, c. viii., it will be sedn that Aristotle 
proves that the gods cannot possess any virtuous energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

cc She the description of the eannibalism of the inhabitant) 
of fnptuK and Tentyra, Juv. Sat. xv. 

J See the fifth and sixth chapters of this hook. 
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abides 4>y Ids detcnnination ; and the incontinent, 
with liim who departs from hia determination, That 
tho incontinent man, knowing tha*t things are bad,' 
doeg them at the instigation of passion ; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow tjiem in obedience to reiison. That 
tbe temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some tldnk that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is raid that it is impossible tor 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent aiyl eleven are incontinent. 
Lastly, rrfen are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 


CHAP. II. 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance. 

. • 

A question might arise, how any one forming a I. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ■> rfl I >nint 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : fijj c0, ‘ slll ' ,| ' (i 
it is strange, a.s Socrates thought, 0 if saieflee exists' ■- 
in the man, that anything else ilhouhl have the 
mastery, and drag him about like a sluyc. So- Tlu- opi 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, us ni.m of 
if incontinence did not exist: for that no Qne form- Socrill£ *' 
ing a light Conception acted contrary ti.e what is 

c Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that itdtas evil: 
but the incontinent man does so, being indnenred by passion, 
therefore be thought thjre was no such thing as incontinence. 

This doctrine of.Socrates doubtless originated, firstly, frouuhig 
belief that mail’s natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was tdjsuyl to suppose he upuld 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from Ids doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of ccrtoi' ty and a-curacv e» 
those of mathematical science. 

S 2 
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best, but only through ignorance. Now, this ac¬ 
count is at variance with the phenomena; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignorance, What manner of ignorance it.is; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks that he ought 

8. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con¬ 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superjor to science they allow : but tliat no one 
acts contrary to wlyit they think hest they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon¬ 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as, in persons who are doubting, the 
not peraisting in this in opposition to strong de¬ 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, nor 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. ’ Perhaps, then, it may be said tliat it is pru- 
6th point, donee which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

tins is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent: but*not a single iiidi- 
vidual would assort that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it lias been shown before that the pru¬ 
dent man is a,practical man; for ho lias to do with 
_#ie pract'ica 1 extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. ** 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
*t.i point, fog strong an.l bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate; for 
excess dges ribt belong to the temperftte man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not bo in all cases good"; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is, nothing grand in overcoming 
them; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. 

A train, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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adher^ to every opinion, it is bad; as, fcr instance, 2nd point, 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a false one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from every*,* 
opinion, some species of incontinence will bo good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6. 
the sophistical argument, called “ -ditvcufttvo^," causes 
a difficulty : f for because they .wish to prove para¬ 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- * 
comes a difficulty: for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because* 
it is not satisfied with.the communion ; hut it can¬ 
not advance, because it cannot,solve the argument. 

And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir¬ 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence; but the conception which, it found 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be ‘done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is evil. . 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is light, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appqa£ to be better 
than the man who does so not frojp,d»liberatfl?n. ,.^ te is * 
but from incontinence ; for he is ftiore easily cured, mere cura ■ 
because ho may he persuaded to change ; whereas hie than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression t ** e i " cen * 

. -Mii tment. 

is applicable, 

“ fallen water chokes, what is one to drink af>er ?” * 

1 This fallacy is denominated by Cicero “ Mentis.” The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulidng, the Milesian. The 
following is the form of it: “ When I lie, and say that I He, 
do 1 lie or do 1 speak the truttti Thus, Epimenidef, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars j did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, i| may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan; if jfbu say 
he did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, fot** 
the same reason.” , , 

t This proverb is applicable to the artrumpijr r ollow* 
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7th point. 


1 . 

Three 

questions 

proposed. 


2 . 

The object- 
matter and 
manner 
considered. 


3 . 
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For if lie luid been persuaded to do what lb does, 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
. desisted; but now, although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary tt> that conviction. 
i Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
on every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every' 
species of incontinence ; but there arc some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The difficulties, then, 
are somewhat of' this nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 


CHAT. 'III. 

r 


How it is possible for one who has KnmvMge to be 

, Incontinent. 

First, then, we must consider whether men are 
incontinent, having knowledge or .not, and in what 
way having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 
objects we«must <say that the continent and incon¬ 
tinent Lave to do ; I mean, whether it is eveiy 
plcasp.ro and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether the -Continent and patient are the same 
-or different.' Ajid in like manner we must con¬ 
sider all other subjects wliich arc akin to this 
speculation. 

Tire begriming of the discussion is, whether the 
continent! and incontinent differ in th^/objgctj or 
in the nulnndr: I mean, whether the incoutinent 
man is incontinent merely from being employed in 
this parMicular thing j or whether it is not that, 
but in the manlier; or whether it is not that, 
but the result ,of both.,- Next, whether inconti- 

ni|; way. Water is the most.natma] remedy for choking j but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason 'is the best remedy for vice; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason,—he lias the remedy, but it dots not 
profit him, what more then can be done*? 
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nenc# and continence are on eveiy object-matter 
or not: for be tliat is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in everything, but in the? samo tilings with*, 
vrjrich the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always Jo pursue 
present pleasure: the incontjn&ut does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Ifow as to the question whether it be a truo-£i~* - 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which 11 rfl&Tteix- 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to notwhutll « 
the argument: for spine wl|p hold opinions, do “fiTact” 
not feci any doubt, but thinlj: that they know for 7 TOpd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ‘''i*"" 
cause tbeir convictions are weak, will act contmiy ?**’ ‘’T"'”' 
to tlieir conception, more than tliose who lflxro 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
tlunk, no less than others arc of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of tliisj* But since we 5. 
speak of knowing in two ways "(for lie that pos- ifow the 
sesses, but docs not use bis knowledge, as well as incontinent 
be tliat uses it, is said to have knowledge), there " cts <l0 "' 
will be a difference! between the liatjn-p it, bufTiot, 
using it, so as to see what wo might not to do, and yjrst wav. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds.of jJr&positions, c. 
universal* and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one *wlio “possesses both from acting contrary to wa r- 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, biffc not tlio 
particular ; for particulars arc the subject^ of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7. 
tlie universal—one to the person and one to the 

b Heraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended th'' perti¬ 
naciously, and believed their trnth as firmly » 'oAo- 

phers, who asserted that theirs were found' -v 

(jiphanxu* 
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thing as, for instance, a person knows that dry 
food is good for every man, and that this is a man 
H/r that such and such a thing is diy ; but as to 
whether this is such and such a thing, either lie 
does not possess the knowledge or does not use it. 
In these two cases the difference will be inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a veiy great one. 

8 . Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
TLid way. different manner froi/i those above mentioned; for 
we see the habit difibring in the possessing but not 
" using knowledge, so that in a manner lie has it and 
has it not; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are under the influence 
of passion are aUbetud in the l same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires,,and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent arc in a similar condition 
5, to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who aro under file 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles and those who have learnt 

1 The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining tlijs confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
|- "SHse from this ;* they, have not observed that the expressions 
to KaOokov i<p' iavrov, and TO KitOnX ov ini row npayparog. 
do not describe two different kinds of universal, bnt the uni¬ 
versal as related to. two different kinds of particulars; e. g., to 
the nmjor premiss, “ A11 dry meats are good for yuan.” jnay 
he attached two different kinds of minors; either, “ Tjris is a 
man,” or,“ Such'and such a tiring is dry.” The relation of 
the major to the minor in the fifst case is to saOoXov l<p’ 
iavrov, argj it would appear absurd to concave that any one 
could go wrong. In tjie second case the relation is ri caouXov 
ini to v npayparor, and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing‘that thitt'is a man,'—we piey not know 
that such and such a thing is dry. 

Aa rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even'in the cose of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false,—the uremisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

> How often do we find that tire giving utterance to good 
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for tkt first time string sentences together, but do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time; so that we 
must suppose the incontinent uttfer these sentiments 
in*tho same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically 15 10. 
in the following manner:—There is one opinion Fourthway. 
upon universale, and another upon those particulars 
which are immediately under tlie dominion of sensa¬ 
tion ; and when one opinion.^ formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter 1 must immediately act. 
upon it: for instance, if it is right to taste every¬ 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this classy then lie; who lias the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to¬ 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11. , 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste; and another that everything sweet is pleassftit, 
and this particular thing is sweet ; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre¬ 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par¬ 
ticular thing, hut desire leads us $o pursue it; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of flie parts of 
man’s nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why bru<M 
opinion : not that the latter is‘opposed to^he 
former naturally, hut accidentally*; for it is the de- c fl nt u, eu fc, 
sire, and not the opinion, .which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes hto not in- 


moAl sentiments is quite consistent with Hypocrisy; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm famish us with a valuable mjjral lesson. 

v The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founBed upon.^he naturo of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c* Perhaps it would he more accurate to say 

? The word In the original £ir«qr«d) is here translated 
« practical matter,” because it is used as opposed to'dcupifa 
Tied ■, just as in English we oppose the words practical auc^ 
theoretical. 
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continent, because they have no universal cd'icejv 
tions, but only an instinct of particulars and 
fclj.'nemory. ‘ 

13 . But as to how 'the ignorance is put an end to, 
, How the in-and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 

continent Q f knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
knowledge! 33 ^» at °fa man drank or asleep, 'and is not pecu¬ 
liar to tins passion; and tliis account wc must hear 
from physiologists. But since tbc last \i. e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
jicrceptive faculties, and influences the actions, lie, 
. who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though lie had 
knowledge, but merely as though lie repeated, like 
a drunken man, tin;, verses of Empedocles. And 
tliis is the case, because the lust proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientific 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14 . And that .which Socrates sought seems to result: 
Socrates’ foi‘ the passion does not arise when that, which 
opinion. appeals properly to ho knowledge, is present; nor 

is this (hugged about by tlio passion ; hut it*is, 
when that opinion is present which is the result of 
sensation. ’ On £he question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
is it possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said he considered sufficient. 


CHAP. IY. 

With vhdi sort of subjects he who is absolutely incontinent 
has to do. 

1 . We must next consider, whether, any one is abso¬ 
rb point, lutcly incontinent,' or whether all are so ki particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things'he is so. Now that the 
«ontinent and patient, the incontinent and effemi¬ 
nate, are so with respect to pleasures and pair s, 
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is e>#deut. But since some "of those things wliich 2 . 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasijp'-:. • 
chosen for their own sakcs, yet admit of cxccse/^*^’ 
those wliich are corporeal are'necessary: I mean jJcceaBary 
those wliich relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; other's Unneces- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakcs ; «uy. 

I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good and pleasant tilings. blow those, 3 
who are in excess in these, contrary to the right Inconti- 
reason wliich is in them, we do not call simply incon-: iji -1 

tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of 
nonour, or anger, but not simply incontinent; as if | rom ^ na _ 
they were different, and called so only from ana- logy, 
logy; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, “who was victor at the Olympic games;” 
for in tliis case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to liim. ltt And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso¬ 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4 . 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with* respect to which Character 
we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who 
pursues the excesses of tilings pleasant, and avoids 
the excesses of things painful, as hungerxind tlulut, 
heat and cold, and all tilings <Mii<di liave to do with 
touch and taste, not frqpi deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate preffjrenefclmd judg¬ 
ment, is galled incontinent simply, without the addi¬ 
tion, .that4ie is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. • 

A sign of it is tliis : men arc called fjPeminnto 5. 
in these, but in none of the others: and for this 
reason we class together the incontinent and intern- inten>1 '“' aM 

• ‘ * , classed 

“ As wc distinguish an'Olympic victor from other men by together, 
the addition of this differential property to the commpn term 
man; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 
by adding to the word “incontinent* the difference “of 
anger,” &c. 
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perate, and also the continent and temperate), but 
not any of the others, because the former are in t. 
Vananner conversant -with the same jileasures and 
pains. They are ilideed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 1 

6, Therefore we should call liim who pursues cx- 
Differencc cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
Jbem* 6 " or > ^ a * a ^, a sb’ght desire, more intemperate than 

he who does so from strong desire ; 11 for what 

>■' would the former have done, if he had been influ¬ 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7 . pain at the want of tilings necessary 1 But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honpurable and good (for of tilings 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con¬ 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord¬ 
ing to our. former division, tbe pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif¬ 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desirilig, 
or loving them* but for doing this somehow in 

8 - excess. Therefore all who arc overcome by, or 
Excess even what is by nature honourable and good, 

naturally contrary to rgason, are blamed; as for example, 
gpod is thSk) wlio*ur(j very anxious, and more so than they 
blamed.", ought to be, for honour, or for their children anif 
parents (for these arc goods, and those, wlio a* 
anxious about them, are praised); hut, nevertheless, 
there may be excess even in the ease of these, if 
any one, like Uiobc, were to fight against the*gods, 
orwere to act like Satyrus surnamed Philopater, with 
respect t^his duty to his father; for he was thought 
to be excessively f jolish. 

9 _ There is therefore no depravity in those cases 
It is not for the reason giVen, that'each belongs'to the class 
actually of things which are by ij.ature chosen for their own 

poxQtlpia. a ° * 

«* » The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
dhan the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laio 
down in the Rhet. I. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. 
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Bakes#, but still tLe excesses are bad and to be 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in¬ 
continence is not only to be avoided, but it belong 0 *" 
algo to the class of tilings blameablc. But from the 
similarity of the affection, we use the term incon¬ 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is^nftt really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Olijcct- 
it is clear that we must suppose that oady to bo in— jjj' > 
“ontinence and continence, which has the same 
object-matter with temperance and intemperance* tinnier^™" 
In tho case of anger, jvc use tl^e term analogically ; the same » 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding “ of that of tem- 
anger,” just as we add “ of honour,” or “ of gain.” penuiee 

_ peranee. 


CHAP. Y. 

Of Brutality, and the forme of it. 

,* 

Birr since some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of those, some are absolutely so, others relatively Division 
to different kinds of animals and, yion), others are of 
pleasant not from nature, butj some csriuig to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, at?d others from na- - 
tur;d depravity, in each «of these we may observe 
corresponding habits." 11 I moan by brutal habits, 2 . 
fil* instance, tho case of that woman," wltp, they say, Examples 
■* of5r//jniri(C 

"S! 'liifa 


tpvati 


oh <j>am 


iirXfig mrd yivrj hid Ci iOtj Sia [lo^Otfpir 

* ijivaug. 1 

■ See Hor. de Arte Poet. ▼. 340. 

" Neu pransa: Lamix vinun puerum extrahat elvo * 
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ripped op women with child, and devoured the 
childreu ; or the practices, in which it is said tliat 
^Nrame savages aboftt Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat, or human fldsh, or in gi\iug their children 
to each other for a feast; or what is said of Phnlaris. 
3- These are brutal habits. Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case ofliim who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave’s liver. Others 
arise from disease fimj custom; as the plucking of 
liaiv and biting of nails, and further the eating coals 
• and earth ; to which way be added unnatural pas¬ 
sion ,• for these tilings originate sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been .corrupted from childhood. 

1 . Those in whom natjire is the cause, no oni woidd 
When na- call incontinent; as no one would find fault with 
cause' 8 Vh<! women ^ 01 ‘ the peculiarities of their sex ; and the 
‘case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits is out of 
5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer thorn ’or to be con¬ 
quered by them js not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence^ but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
ofliim who is affected in this way with inspect to 
angcf-, tlininhe^s incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent: for aS to eveiy instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and .intemperance, and ruga 
. some of tiibin are brutal, and some proceed from 
Disease. disease; for he, whose natural constitution is su«h, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly “with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 
6- afraid of a^cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who an» irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual ipstincts, ( are brutish, like some 
tribes -of distant bfirbartans'; but others sfre so from 
disease; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But'.it is possible*only to have some of these 

“ Some that are mad, it they behold a cat.” 

Shok. Merch. of Yen. 
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occasionally, and not to bo overcome by tliem; I 
uw an, for instance, if Phalaris bad restrained him¬ 
self, when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for, ' 
unnatural pleasures. It is possifile also not only to ** 
ha ve, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called dojfnwity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is clear that incontinence is-sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called so simply, which is allied to human intern-, 
peranee. Therefore that incontinence and eonti- 9. 
nonce are only concerned with the same things a$ Sletapho- 
intemperance and tompenmeej and that in other 
tilings tjicrc is aiiothei* species of incontinence, called continence* 
so metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 


CHAP. YI.s 

T/lat Incontinence 'of Anger is less disgraceful than Incon¬ 
tinence of Desire. 

Let us now consider the f;u:t, that incontinence of 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire. 

Por anger seems to listen somS-tf’jTat to- ref.sou, desire wors# 
but to listen imperfectly; as hasty*servants, who tlrwiin- 1 ' 
before they have heard the whole message, run continentu 
away, and then misunderstand the ordcr«;» and dogs, ul a,, = < i ' 
liefpre th^y have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus an£er, from a 
natural warmth and ryiickncss, having listened, but 
not tmderstood the order, rushes to vengeance, For 2 - 
reason or imagination has declared, that 'the slight 
is an insult; and anger, as if it had drawn the in¬ 
ference that it ought to tytiarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only'say that the thing is 

i Compare with this chapter, Anst. Rhet.' II. ii.; and Bishop 
Butler's Sermon upon Resentment. 
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3. pleasant, rashes to the enjoyment of it. & that 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not; it is therefore more disgraceful; for he that 
is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome by 
reason ; but the other is overcome by desire, and 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 
A > ger more appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 
natural. desires a s are common to all, and so far forth as 

they are common. 'But auger and asperity are more 

5. natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 
. is like the case of the man who defended himself 

for beating liis father, because, said ho, my father 
beat liis lather, and he again beat his ; and he, 
also (pointing to bis child) will beat me, when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our family. And be 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that lie himself bad dragged bis father so 
6* far. Again, those who are more insidious, are 
more unjust. Now the passionate man is not in¬ 
sidious, nor is anger, but is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Venus, 

“ Cypripn goddess, weaver of deceit.” 

And Homer says of the Ccstus, 

“ Allurement cheats the senses of the wise.”' 


Less in¬ 
sidious. 


Does not 
imply 
wanton 
insolence. 


So .that,of tins incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
Again, no-one commits a rape under a feeling of. 
pain; but every one, who acts from anger, ^icts 
under a feeling of pain; whereas be thrt commits 
a rape, does it with pleasure., If then, those thin "s 
are more unjust with winch it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust; 

8 "or there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse¬ 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence .of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con¬ 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But wo must understand 


’ Horn II. siv. 214; Pope’s transl. line 243—252. 
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the Afferent forms of these ; for, as has been said at 
the beginning, some are human and natural, both in 
kind and in degree ; others are,brutal; and others 
arise from bodily injuries and’disease; but tem¬ 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with ' 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperatd or intemperate, except metapho¬ 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in w^ntonness 
and mischief, and voracity; fgr'they have no deli¬ 
berate choice, nor reason; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their* 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though imre 3 . 
formidable; for the Jtest principle has not been Brutality 
destroyed, as in the human bejpg, but it has never “ lei! * f”* 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- an i Tlce * 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the viciousness of that width 
is without principle is always the less mischievous; 
but intellect is tho principle. It is therefore almost 
thd same as to* compare injustice with an unjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may lie the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
.rs much harm as a beast. 


CHAF. YH. 

• 

On the difference between Contiitenee and Patience, and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy • 

m 

With respect to thd pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from t*uch and These ha. 
taste (with which intemperance? and temperance 
have already been defined, as lveiag conversant), it v 
is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome; 
and it is possible to overcome those to whic& the, 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected , 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or confli¬ 
ct 
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nent; ami as regards pain, eitlier effeminate .or 
patient. But the habits of the- generality are be- 
, tween the two, although they incline rather to 
2 - the worse. Now since some pleasure? are necessary, 
.lntempe- w y] e others arc not so, or only up to a certain 
‘ "" point, whilst their excesses and defeets are not 
necessary; the same holds good with desires and 
pains; he who pursues those pleasures which are in 
excess, pursms them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and .for their own.. sates, and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
‘for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
jientanee, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni¬ 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite; he that is in tlip mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar, with him who. shuno bodily 
jMiins, not from being overcome, hut from delibe¬ 
rate preference. 

3. *Of those who act without delilterate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the jiain wltieh arises from desire ; so that 
they difler from each other. But 'every one wduld 
think a njqn wqrse, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires; and if he stmek 
another without, being angry, than if he had been 
angiy ; fin- v;hat would he have done, had he been 
under the influerice of passion 1 Therefore, the in- 

4 . temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then tliat have been mentioned, one is rather a 
inconti- species of,effeminacy, the other is incontinent. «The 
nen?e. continent- is epposed to the incontineht, and the 

patient* to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 
resisting* continence in having the mastery ; hut 
to resist and to hdve the mastery differ in the same 
Continence wa y M not being defeated differs from gaining a 
better than vietbry. Therefore, also* continence is more eligi- 
pulienee, hie than patience. . . 

5. * H&who foik in resisting those things against 

■*ffeminacy^ wfooh generality strive and prevail, is effemi¬ 

nate and self-indulgent (for self-indulgence is a spe- 
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cies*>f effeminacy); lie who' drags P his robe after 
him, that he may not bo annoyed with the pain of 
carrying it; and who; imitating an invalid, does nBt. < 
thin If himself a ■Wretched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violont and 
excessive pleasures or jiains • but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against thergJlilMr the JPhiloctetes 
of Theodccte% whcaj, he hadbeen bitten by the 
viper, or the Ccrcyon of Garemus in the Alope ; ' 

and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantua); but it is astonishing,.if any ono is 
overcome by and capnot resist those which the. 
generality aw able to resist, and tliis not 1 >ecause of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam¬ 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scy tliian kings 
and as the female sex differs from the male. , 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate; but in reality be is effemi¬ 
nate ; for sport' is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil; and he who is too .greatly given to 
sport, is of the number of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species g. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness fforjjkajreak. Division d 

p To allow the robe to drag along thg ground wag amongst * 

the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn; hence Homer says, 11. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563):— > * * 

“And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground.” 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded (dtojp ivZwvoc) 
was synonymous with an active man. “ To gird the loins ” 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

a Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a p&pQ of Iso¬ 
crates, and a friend of Aristotle. To mm Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. Thera were two Carcini,/>ne an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be attributed. Carbinus is mentioned with praise, bout 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. OPXerepbantus nothing,certam 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythiah kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where hc^ 
speaks of the punishment indicted on that nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Ascalon. 
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nence into when they have deliberated, do not abide by tfheir 
•A"*™ determinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi- 
and aoVt- ^ f rom no t having deliberated at all, are led by 
passion. For some (just as people, who have 
tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel tlie 
tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 
and having foreseen it, and roused 'themselves and 
their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 
9 . passion, whether it be pleasant or painful. And it 
is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 
to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 
haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 
not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 
by their fancy. 


CHAP. YIIL 

•The difference between Incontinence and Intemperance. 

1 . The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Whyincon-to repent; for he abides by Ids deliberate prdfe- 
betfcer ttmn renoo > ^ ut $ le incontinent, in eveiy case, is inclined 
lntempe- im *° Therefore the feet is not as we stated 

ranee. in the question which we raised above: but the 

formor is incmphle, and the latter curable; for de- 
pravity'rbsemjdes dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and inertatinence resembles epilepsy; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a perma¬ 
nent vice.*" The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different f^om that of vice.; for vice is u®perceived 
by the vi&ious j but incontinence is not.* 1 

• Intemperance is perfect nee, iftcontinenne, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of consciences silenced, the light which is within him 
is become darkness. He does not even (pel that he is wrong; 
he is .like a man suffering fro nr a chronic disease, which Is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has began. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pangs of remorse, 
liears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneasi* 
' ■ness, the “ sorrow which worketh repentance bis disease is 
•cate, and may be cored.. 
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4 >f the characters themselves, the precipitate are 2 . 
better than those who hate reason, but do not abide 
by it; for these hist are overcome by a weaker 
-passion, and are not without premeditation, as tlie 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with les£ than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Ineonti- 
liaps it is so to a certain extent: for the one nence is l,b " 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- B0,ulely 
ference. Not but that they are similar in their ***" 
acts : as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; “ tlie 
Milesians' are not fools, but they act like fools 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the oqp is such, as to follow lnconti- 
those ^bodily pleasures, whiph are in excess, and nence i» 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded eurabla. 
to do so; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but tlie latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4 
gravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle: but in moral action the piotivc is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 

Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin¬ 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtqp, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to thinly rigtifly respect¬ 
ing the principle. Such a ch&racter, therefore, is * 
temperate, and the contrary character is intom- 
perate. < ’* 

» But there is a character, who from ppsrioB-is pre- 5. 
cipftate^contrary to light reason,.which passion so 
far masters, as to prevent him from acting accord¬ 
ing to right reason ; but it does not roaster him so 
far, as to make him one who wduld be persuade^ that 
he ought to follow such, pleasures without restraint. 

This is the incontinent man; better than*the in¬ 
temperate, and not virions absolutely; for the best 
thing, i- e. the principle, is preserved. Bu< there is 
another character opposite to this; he that abides 
by his opinions, and is not precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then, from the ah@ve 
considerations, that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 

i 


CHAF. IX. 


The Difference between the Continnit and those who abide by 
„ their Opinion. 


1 . Is he. then, continent, who abides by any reason and 
DiiTerence ary deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between by the right one 1 and is he incontinent who does 
and obsti- 6 no * ^y any deliberate preference, and any 
nsoy> reason whatever, or lie who abides by false reason 
and wrong deliberate preference 1 on which^points 
we raised a question before; or is he that abides or 
does not abide by any whatever accidentally so, 
but ‘absolutely lie who abides or does not abide by 
true'reason and right deliberate preference 1 For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses tlfe latter for its 
own sake, but the formor accidentally. By the 
expression “ for its own sake ” we mean “ abso¬ 


lutely.” So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the otfyer jleparts from, any opinion what¬ 
ever ; 'htiVJosoljitely the true one. 

2 * - But there are sonic who are apt to abide by their 
'itrxvpo- opinion who are commonly .called obstinate; as, for 
■yvapc.vtQ example, those who are difficult to be persuaded, 
tnd Suit- w ) 10 are not easily persuaded to change : these 

ruaTotm bear some resemblance to the continent, in' the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rash the brave; but they are different in many re¬ 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to,change*; for the conti¬ 
nent man will be’ easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the un¬ 
educated, and the clownish ; the self-willed arc ob- 
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stingo from i&aaure and pain; for they delight 3. 
in gaining a victoiy, if they $re not persuaded to Three dm. 
change their opinion; and they feel pain if their 8 1?" 8 of °®‘ 
decisions, like public enactmoifts, are not ratiiieif., 8 UaCy ' 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 
the continent. 

There are SDrno who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Nooptolemus in the Philoctctcs of Sophocles ; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did’not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak falsely: for 
not every one that docs anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but ho who t 
does it ^or the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a cltaracter as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, .and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless, 
nent: for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does n»t abide by reason ; and tlie other, 
in consequence of some detect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not changdlfrom‘either cause. 

Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bail, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in tlie manner 

as temperance is thought to lie the only opposite to, ■ 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But- li. 
since many expressions are used from fCscmblaucu, Tlie mjitual 
this is tl|f! reason for the expression “ the eontiqeni^ j? latl “ n • 
of the teiflperate man : ” for the continent man is one lrap a 1 * 
who would do nothing contrary to reason lor the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does iiot possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is nqt one to lie plcbsed 
contrary to reason, but\he former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to \fe led by it. The case is 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate; 
they are different, but both pifrsue bodily plea¬ 
sures : the one thinking that he ought, the other 
not thiijjdng so. 
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CHAR X. 

That it it not poxxihle for the tame Man to he at once 
Prudent and Incontinent. 

\ 

1 . It is impossible for the same man to be at once 

Why the prudent and incontinent: for it has been shown 
ranmot'b” 4 that a prudent man • is_ at the same time good in 
prudent, moral character. Again, a man is not prudent 
' from merely knowing, but from being also disposed 

2 . to act; but the incontinent is not disposed to act. . 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent: a^id therefore some men now 
and then are thought .to be prudent, and yet incon¬ 
tinent, because cleverness differs from prudence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this treatise (Book VI. c. xii.), mid resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who 1ms 
knowledge and uses it, but like one asleep or drunk; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it j but 

Difference he is not widjed; for Ids deliberate preference is 
between in- good }"so' chat Jie is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
snd^vice*^* e ® no * insidious.* f^> r one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at all. Therefore, the in¬ 
continent man resembles a state wliich passes ,all 
the enactments,which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxandsides , 8 

The state willed it, which careth nought for laws: ” 

% • 

but the wicked man reseihbles a city -which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

* 

* Andxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
them.—See Athenseus, IX. c. zvi. 
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nence are ccyiroTsant with the excess over the habit 
oPthe generality; for the one is moro firm and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 

But the incontinence of the cEoleric is more curaldc The incon. 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do t'nence of 
not abide by their deliberations; and that of those 
wlio are incontinent from custom, tlian those who Wia^wv, 
are so by nature; for it is easier to cliange custom more «urm» 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to ble - 
cliange custom is, because it. resembles nature, as 
JSvenus says , 4 

“ Practice, my friend, lists long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man.” 

What, then, continence is, and what incontincijce, f- 
and patience, and efi'eminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to on<? another, has been sufficiently 
explamed.™ * 

* Evcmis was an elegiac poet of Paros. * 

“ The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most imprhbable 
that Aristotle would hare treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tenth 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is that these chapters ire re 
improperly transferred to this place from the Endemian Ethics. 

They are therefore omitted. 
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Reasons 
why friend¬ 
ship is „ 
treated of. 
The rela¬ 
tion of 


CHAP. I. 

Of F&endiihip.* 

It-wouM follow next after this to treat of friend¬ 
ship; for it is a kind of virtue, or joined with 
virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for life: for 
without friends no one would ijhoose to live, even 
if he had all other goods. 1 *' For to the rich, ijnd to 

» Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is lint a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue. The amiable 
feelingk and affections of our nature, which are the foundation 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis¬ 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis¬ 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of humaq 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriate!) 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
(Xcirovpylai) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence (jiiya\oirpiirtia.) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again” to make provision for the moral education of the 
• people was considered *ne Of the highest duties of a states¬ 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of gyso'ciation and bunds of union between indivi¬ 
duals, involved great “public interests. “ The Greeks,” says 
Mr. Bvaorr, “ had been accustomed to look upon tbs friends 
ships of individuals, and the iraipuai which (Aisted. in 
different forms among them, as the organs, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ¬ 
encing the milqja and morals of the people to an almost in¬ 
conceivable extent. The feme influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these jiolitical and individual unions exert 
amongst-them.” Many occasion! will of course occur of 
comparing with this book the Ladius Of Cicero. 

b Nam quis est, pro defim, atqae hominnm fidem 1 qui velit, 
ut neqne ddigat quenquam, nec ipse ab ullo diligatnr, circum- 
fluerte omnibus copus,‘ atque in omnium renun abundant!* 
vivdfe ?—Cic. Lei. xv. 52. 
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thoi#w}io possess office and authority, there seems to fricndsuiy 
be an especial need of friends; >for what use is there to virtue. ’ 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring 2- 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally'' 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends 1 or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
without friends^ fox - the greater it is, the nioi-e in¬ 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the o>}ly refuge. 0 
It is also necessary to the yeying, in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 
poet says, 

“ When two come together,” &c. 

Horn. 11. x. 224. d 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 

It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced ; e and not only in men, hut T,lat 11 
alsp in birds, aqd in most animals, and in those of na ura 
the same race/ towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan¬ 
thropic. One may sec, also, in travelling, 'now in- 
timato and friendly every man is with his follow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold §tat*s together, and 5.. 
c Adversas res ferre difficile esset, side eo, qui illas graviua 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Nanf ct secuudas res .^plcndidiores 
facit amicitia, et adversas partiens comrownicansquc lcviores. 

—bail, vi.,22. f 

4 'Hie wlAle passage is thus translated by Pope.:— 

“ By mutual confideace, and mutual aid, * 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries mode; 

The wise new prudence from the wise acqifilc, 

And one brave hero fans another’s fire.” 

* s l >0 P e i Horn. 11. x. 265. 

* Filiola tua te delectari lcetor, et probari tibi, Qvatxrjv esse 
rrjv wpic ra rtKva. —Cic. ad Ait. vii. 2, 4. 

1 Quod si boo apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsatliligant, 
deinde at requirant atque appetant, ad qiftas se applicent ejdt- 
dem generis animantes.—liel. xu. 81. See also Tbeoci. 
ix. 31. 
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Friendship 
of impor¬ 
tance to 
states ; it 
supersedes 
justice. 


legislators appear to pay more attention to it # +han 
to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be. 
something resembling friendship; and they are 
most desirous of this, and banish faction as being 
the greatest- enemy. And when men are friends, 
there is no need of justice :£ but when they are 
6. just, they still need friendship. And of all just 
things that wliich is the most so is thought to belong 
It isrnX<)j\ to friendship. It is not .only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
friends ; and the haring many friends seems to be 
. one kind of things honourable. 
f. But there are not a few questions raised concern¬ 
ing it; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble ono 
another are friends; wbened they say, ‘^Like to 
like,” 1 * “Jackdaw to jackdaw,” and soon: others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says,' 

“ The earth parch’d up with drought doth love the rain i 
• The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To fall to earth.* 11 

Heraclitus 1 also thought that opposition is advan¬ 
tageous, and that the most beautiful harmony arises 
from “things clifferent, and that everything is pro* 

* This is true upon the same principle which is the foun¬ 
dation of the Christian maxim, “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 

* See Horn. Od. xvii. 218:— 

“ The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 

Or.e rogue is usher to another still. 

Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude.”—Pope. 

The proverb ki pap tic Kipapii Koreet, is from Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proverb— 
“ Two of a trade can never agree.”—See algo' Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

1 The. whole passage mty be found in Atheneus’s Deipnos. 
SIH. 

* Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produced 
“ ex motn contrario rerum contrariarum.” 
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duqgd by stri^J Others, and'deqtecially Empedocles, 1 8. 
held contrary opinions, for they held—that like is 
fond of like. \. 

. Now, lot the physiological questions be passed over. 
f<Jr they do not belong to our present consideration. 

But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer* to liis moral character and liis pas¬ 
sions, these let us consider; as, for instance, whe¬ 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for tlio wicked to lie friends .* and, wlie- Whether 
ther there is only one sjieeicsTof friendship, or more; friendship 
♦or those who think there is only one, because it ^' 0 ® x r l 
admits of degrees, trust to an insufficient proof : 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it 

but we have spoken of this before.- 0 * <>f n v >ra 

kinds than 
one. 


CHAP. II. 

What the Object of Love it. 

% 

Perhaps we might arrive at dear ideas about these 1. 
matters if it were known what tftc objfect of love is: *A>jrn are, 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, 
but only tliat which is an objec^ of love ; and this xpl,< ”" 
is the good, tho pleasant, or the useful. That would 
be thought to be useful, by nteaifh of which some, 
good or some pleasure reproduced: so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love; considered 
ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good*to themselves 1 for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case, is the same with the pleasant. 

’ Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 

1 Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Leelius, 

C. vii.:— “ AgrigChtinum quidem doofum quantum caraimibus 
Greeds vatlfcinatum ferant, quae in Yerutn natura* totoque. 
mnndo constarent, qmeque moverentur, ea contrahere amici- 
turn, dissipare concordiam." * ■ • 

“ The scholiast says that the passage in which tins subject 
was before spoken of must have been loBt, bat it probably 
refers to Eth. Book II. c. via. 
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self; and absolutely tie good is an^yect of |g»ve. 
but relatively to each individual, that which is ao 
to each. •[ 

2. v/ Now, each loves not that which is in reality good. 

The to himself but that which appears so; but :his will 

rov is the jjijjj-o no difference; for the object of love will be 
ayati&v* OV that which appears to be good. But since there 
We have no are throe motives on account of which men love, the 
friendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
fcr inani- noss f or things inanimate : for tliere is no return 

of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them" For 
it is perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; but if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation, in ordei 

3. that he himself may have it. But wo say that 
men should wish good to a friend for Ins sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call ^eil-dis- 
posed, unless there is also the same feeling enter¬ 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt as. friendship; or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

i. to both parties ? For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in¬ 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them friends, when neither 
Defiirtioa. knows how the other is disposed to him ? They 

.. ought, therefore, t" have good-will towards each 
'other, and wish each otter what is good, not with- 
uot each other's knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
, tives mentioned. 


CIIAF. III. 

On the different kind* of Friend*hip.‘ 

1. But these motives differ m species from one ano* 
offirfend™ 1 * ^flr j t&refore thp affections do so likewise, and the 
plup. • Compare Rhet. II. It. 
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friendships Consequently there ore three species of 
/rieudship, equal in number ±o the objects of love, 
since in each there is a returmef affection, and bgth 
parties aro aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now, 2. 
those who lov% one another for the sake of the use¬ 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so far forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one .'mother. The case is the samfi with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them; and, there¬ 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useful Ipve 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those^vho love for fhe sake of pleasure love for the 
sake o!F what is pleasant to* themselves, and not so 
far forth as the person loved exists, but so far % forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for lining who he is, but fj 

for pro vidingSomething either good or pleasant; con- 
sequontly such friendships are easily dissolved, if the an d cm to 
parties do not continue in similifr circumstances; for i)Sy, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease 
to love. Now the useful is noj permanent, but he- ran8e ’ cci _ 
comes different at different times : therefore, when dental, 
that is done away for tin? sake of which they bf- *’ 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; wliicli 
clearly shows that the friendship was “for those mo¬ 
tives. £uch friendship is thought mostly to Iks formed 4. 
betweeft old men;- for men at such Sji age do not ™ ™* 81 
pursue the pleasant, but the useful; and it is found chjefly bu _ 
amongst those in the prime* of life apd in youth tween the ■ 
who pursue the useful _ 0,<1 - 

But such parsons do not generally even associate 
with ond another, for Sometimes they are not plea¬ 
sant ; consequently they, do not need such intimacy, 

• See on characters of the young apd the old arist. Jthet. 
lib II. cc. xii. xiii.; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Ter, Adelpb 
P.Ui. 
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unless they are useful to each other ]>jfor they »v*e 
pleasant so far as they entertain hopes of good. 
Amongst friendships if this kind is ranked that of 

5. hospitality. The friendship of the young is thought 
Tlie latter to be for the sake of pleasure; for they live aceord- 
between the jug to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
y oun S- to themselves and present; but as they grow older, 

their idea of what is pleasant also becomes different; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so; for tlicir friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant; and of such pleasure as this 

6. the., change is rapid. Young men also are given to 
sexual love; tor the principal put of sexuai love is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure; there¬ 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pas&.their 
time together .and to associate, for thus they'attain 
what they sought in their friendship. 

7. The friendship of tbe good and of those who 
Tlie frieml- arc alike in virtue is perfect; for these wish good 
Kootl° t * 1C to 0110 all0 ^ ler hi the same way, so far forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themselves; 
and those who wish good to their friends for the 
friends’ sake are friends in the highest degree, for 
they have tills feeling for the sake of the friends 
themselves, and not. accidentally; their friendship, 
therefore, continues as long as they are good; and 
includes the virtue is a permanent tlnug.P And each is good ab- 
itftXiuov soiutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 
good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 
ono another; for to each their own actions and 
those which are like their own arc pleasant,'but the 
actions of the good arc cither the same or similar. 

8. Such friends! tip as this is, as we might expect, 
U perm*- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
Bent * friends ; for every friendship is for tlie sake of good 

or pleasure, cither absolutely 6r to the person loving, 

and results from a certain resemblance. In this 
1 * • 

t Yirtus,' virtua in<|U«.in, et coneiliat ainiritias et conservat j 
ia ea eat enim couveuicntia rerun!, in ea stubilitaa, in ea con. 
(tuntia.—Cic. Licl. xxvii. 
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frte%dship, al> tliat has beeft mentioned exists in 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a and- 
larity, and all the other requisfces, and that which 
k absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; buf 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling friendship, and friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
lor there are few such characters as tilers. More- I tare, re- 
over, it requires.time and lgng acquaintance, for, <l ulre » *“'• 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
kuow one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,i nor jan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other jvorthy qf his friendship, and 
his confidence. Those who hazily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are willing to he friends, 
but aic not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this; for a wish ’for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendslup. 

This species of friendslup, therefore, both with respect 
to time and evferytliing else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and like good pfliceg are inter¬ 
changed ; and this is precisely what ought to he the 
case between friends. 


CHAP. IV. 

■ 

That the Good are Friendt absolutely, but all other• 
accidentally. 

• 

|i'k[EJTDSHIp for the Sike of the pleasant bears a l . 
resemblance to this, for the good are pleasant to 
one another; so also that which is for the sakw of 
the useful, for the good ape useful, to one another. 

Between tliese persons friendships are most perma- 2. 

nent when there is the sarnie return from both to Equality 

• • pauses |«a* 

a Veruraque illud est quod dicitur iflultos modios s&lft manenc*. 
simul edendoa ease, ut amicito: munus expletum sit.— Cie. 

Lull. lii. 
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both, for instance, of'pleasure. a 3| not onlp so, 
but a return from 4he same cause, for instance, in 
the case of two pefsons of easy pleasantry; and not 
^ in the case of the lover and the person beloved, 
for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, Uut 
Friendship the one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 
netween in receiving attention from the lovef; but when the 
orers not bloom of youth (raises, sometimes the friendship 
permanent. ceagcg f or fl ie of the beloved object is 

no longer pleasant ‘tq the one, apd the other does 
not receive attention; many, however, continue 
; friends if from long acquaintance they love the cha¬ 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3. • Those who in lovo affaire do not interchange 
the pleasant but the, useful are both friends in a less 
degree, and less permanently; but those .who are 

> friends for the sake of the useful dissolve their 
friendship when tliat ends; for they were not friends 
to one another but to the useful. 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 

Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
mT"'o' 1 *™ 0,10 an °thor, and the good with the bad, utid*Oue 
friendships w ^ u) neither good nor had with cither; but for 
,V, to \iii\- the sake of one another, evidently only the good can 
mpor and l>o friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
nii to S()US themselves,r unless so far as there is some ad- 

’'V' - j vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of the good res])ectiiig one who has.- been proved by ourselves 
■lore safe during a long space of time; and between such per- 
.. sens-there is confidence and a certainty, that one’s 

friend would never have done wroug, r and every¬ 
thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such things from occurring, consequently, 
since men call those friends who .are so for the sake 
of the useful, just as states, do (for alliances seeijk 
to bo formed between states for the sake of advan- 

’ T Nunquam Scifiionrm, ne minima quidem re offendi, quod 
quidem nenuerim; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod nolksm,—Lie. 

1st!. xxvii 


from 

luiuiiy. 
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gefc and al«? those who lov 6 one another for the 
ke of pleasure, as children lo, perhaps we also 
ght to say that such men are friends, but tliaC 
ere are many kinds of friendship; first and prin" 
oally, that of the good so far forth as they are 
od, and the others from their resemblance ; for 
far forth as Tshere is something good or simi- 
ity of character, so fiir they aro friends ; for me 
iasant is a kind of good to those win* love the 
lasaut. . 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7 . 
the same people become friends for the sake of 
3 useful and the pleasant; for two tilings which 
i accidental do not easily combine. Friendship,* 
srefore, being divide^! into these kinds, the bad 
1 be friends for the sake of tjie pleasant and the 
jfiil, befiig similar in that respect; but the good 
.1 l>e friends for the friends’ sake, lor they will he 
so far forth as they arc good ; the latter, there- 
s, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 

1 from their resemblance to the latter. 


CHAP. Y. 

Certain other distinctive Marks trhifh felony to the 
Friendship of the Good. 

* % 

in the case of the virtues some are called £oocl 1 . 

>r fling the habit, others according, to the Difference 

rgy of it," so is it also in the case of friendships ; * 

some take pleasure in each otlipr, and mutually e ‘ nurg ^ n (rf 
fer benefits by living together p but otbflrs being friendsai^ 
ep or locally separated, do not act, but are in^i 
e so as to act in a friendly niannea; for difference 
dace does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
t the exercise of it. But if tli* abscnco is loqg, it *. 

Fritasch compares f?ic (habit) with the German das Ver- * 
n, and Iv'tpyua (energy) with die Verwirklichung, Wirk 
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seems to produce a Cessation of ^endsliip ;<and 
hence it has been said, 

* “ Want of intercourse has dissolved many friendship*.” 
But the aged and the morose do not appear suitefi 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, arid no one can pass his time with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe¬ 
cially shown in avoiding what is painful and desir¬ 
ing what is nleasant. But those who approve of one 
another, without living together, seem rather well 
j"becomes' “ 1C ^ 11C ^ t * uin tfictxls, for nothing is so characteristic 
tivoia. of friendship as the living together ; for the needy 
desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
be solitaiy. But it is impossible for men to asso¬ 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, apd if they 
do not lake pleasure in the same things; winch seems 
td.be the case with the friendship of companions.* 
4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as lias been said frequently ; for 
that wliieh is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to lie an object of love and eligible, and to eacli 
individual ‘that which is so to him ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good. 
Difference for both these reasons. Fondness® is like a pas- 
Iietween sion, and Mcmlsliip like a habit ; for fondness is 

fi'nt/nr and fpp; no ] css towivrds. inanimate things, but we re- 
turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 
choice proceeds from liauit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas¬ 
sion but from habit; and when we lo ( v i a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when lie becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend be is. Each, therefore, loves 
tint which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind for equality is said 


1 By irmpici) ipi\in Aristotle means that intimacy which 
exiats.between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other’s society from boyhood. 

* Amor, ex quo amicitia nominatur, est ad berievolentiam 
jungendam.—Cic. Ltel. viii. 
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proverbially be friendship/ These conditions, 
therefore, east mostly in the friendship of the 
good. »* 


CHAP. YI. 

Certain other distinctive marks which belong to Friendship. 

9 

lx the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, aud lo 

take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and fHrmfrjelld * 
sociality seem to belong to friendship, "and to pro- ships, 
duce it in the greatest degree. Therefore young 
men become friends quickly, J>ut old men do not ; 
for tlicv never become frionjls of those in whom 
they do* not take pleasure; nor ill like manner .do 
the niwose. Hut such men as these have good-will if. 
towards one another ; tor they wish what is good, 
and supply each other’s wants; hut they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor 'take pleasure in each other; and 
these eonditions are thought especially, to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- :i. 
feet friendship; just as it is to bo in l»ve with many True fri.-i'd. 
at once ; for love appears to be any cess ; and such ’£J* ’ 
a feeling is naturally entcrtaiiM towards one ob-* )OSS [ bb . 
ject. And that many at. once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, ami .perhaps it is not 
easy to £nd many persons at once whp arc g*od. 

They muft also become acquainted vith one another, 

.and be on intimate*tcrms, which is very difficult. 

' For the sake of the useful and the pjppant, it is 
itossiblc to please many ; for many are of that cha¬ 
racter, and the services required,are performedfm a 
short time. Of these, that which' is for the sake of 4. 

the Dleasant is most like friendship, wlien the same Friendship 
r • ufthevouae 

» See Milton’s Par. Lost, vm. 3.33 > 

i< Amoni: unequals what society 

Cau sort, whut harmony,* or true delight ?” 
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good offices ore done oj*both. and th^ytake pleasure 
in one another, or m the same things; of which 
description are the /friendships of the young ; for 
there is more liberality in them. That which is for. 
the sake of the useful, is tho friendship of tradcsmeh. 

. The happy do not want useful hut pleasant friends, 
lor they wish to have some pcrsono to live with ; 
and they bear anytliing painful for a short time 
only; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself^ if it were painful to him; hence they 
seek for pleasant friencls. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as arc good, and good also to them¬ 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

Those who are in authority seem to make use 
of different kinds of friends; for some are useful to 
them, and others pleksant; hut the same then are 
not.generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant mid good as well, nor such as 
airs useful for honourable purposes: hut they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com¬ 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the sahic person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful; 
but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
. former in virtuO; rthdrwiso the person who is infe¬ 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return; 
but such lrAm are not usually found. 

$.11 the friendships, therefore, which hg,ve been 
mentioned ’consist in equality ' for the same things 
result from both pirtics, and they wish the same 
things to each other; or else they exchange one thing' 
for anotliei?,’ such a8“ pleasure for profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
lias been mentioned , they'seem also from their simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity to the same tiling to be. and 
yet no.f to be, friendships; for from their resem¬ 
blance to that which is formed for virtue’s sake, they 
appear friendships; since one contains the pleasant, 
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ancLthe other Vue useful, andLboth of these exist in 
the former also. But from the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, wV areas these rapidly 
qjiange, and differ in many other reBjiects, tlieji 
apjiear not to be friendships, from tlieii ■want of 
resemblance to true friendship. 


CHAP. YII: 

Respecting Friendship between Persons who arc Vnegnat. 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior; as that of a father for 
his son, and gcnerall/ an oldef for a younger per- v 7 r 't H ‘X’t‘‘- 
son, and«a luisband for liis wift, and a governor fur 
the governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a lather for his son the same 
as that of a son lor his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per¬ 
fection and office of each of these is diffifrent; there¬ 
fore the motives of their friendship are dilfbrent. 
Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different; hence the ssmto offices are 
not performed by each to the , otl*;r, J hor ought they , 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to tfiose who ljegat*them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, tjie 
frien$shi{5«in such cases is lasting and sincere. 
in all friendships, whpre one j»aity*is superior, the 
Affection also ought to be proportionate ; as, for 
example, that the better person should Be Joved in 
a greater degree |han he loves, so also the more Use- There will 
ful person, .and in like n>anner in .every other, case. he c H u:il|| J 
For when the affection is proportional, then there w ]! e, ‘. tlie 
uma manner an equality; which. seems to pe the liro[10r . 
property of friendship. • tionaL 

The equal does not seem to.be tiie same in justice 3 - 
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as in friendship , for equality in proportion to iqgrit 
holds the first place in justice, and equality as to 
quantity the second^ hut in friendship, that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which relates 
to merit is second. This is evident, if there is "a 
great distance between the parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anytliing else : lur they arc then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it. 

4- This is most evident in the case of the gods * for 
they are nfost superior in all goods: it is also evident 
in the case of kingsfor they who are very infe¬ 
rior do not presume to he friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to he so with the hest or 
wisest, men. In the case of such persons ns these, 
there can lie no exact definition how far they may 
he friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues; hwt when 
oiie. is very far removed from the other, as from a 
god, it continues no longer. Hence also a question 
VtictlicT arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
uit-n nidi «oods, for instance, that they should become gods : 

for then they would no longer be their friends; and 
therefore they would not he goods to them : for 
friends arc goods. ■> If, therefore, it lias been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend’s sake, he yuglit to continue, relatively to 
that friend, flu* same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish ‘him tovliave the greatest goods which 
he. can have being a man : though perhaps not 
every good-; for each wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else. w 

* Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to the way in which this passage ought to lie translated ; 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to'ti.e the only- one consistent with the argument, 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would he wishing him to be so far 
removed as that lie would cease'to he a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of Jiis friendship, lie. is really wishing to 
deprive his friend ot a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
bis friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wish (heir 
relative position to be altered in such a way as to put au end tj 
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* That Friendship seems to consist in taring more than m 
being toned. 

Most men, from the love of honour, are thought to j. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most men, 
generality are fond of flatten'; for tha flatterer is [ rom , ! icil 
ail inferior friend, or pretends to he so, and to love ® 
rather than to bo loved : and being loved seems w , 8 h to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
winch most men are desirous. They do not. how- rn, | 1CT ,1,ac 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, la it to ax0 " 
accidentally; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in powci> because of liojie ; for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what¬ 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour‘as a 
sign of future favours. But those! who are desirous 3 . 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
kpow their wyrtli, arc anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves; thus t hey delight in the idea 
♦hat they are good, trusting to thy judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be Is moored, add friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake- 0 

But it reully seems to consist in loving, rathci* (• 
than being loved. A jftoof of this is, tjmt mothers 'j 1 ! 1 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be m 

otirsed,»£nd. knowing that they are their children, i n loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to* lie loved in than bring 
return, if both cannht Is?; but it seems sufficient- to 
them if they see them doing w<JEl: and they love their p„,of of 
eliildren, even if the latter, from ignorance, ran not this, 
repay to their mother wjuit is dm 1 . But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their c,,n ‘ 
friends are praised, to lesve feems to be the excel- 0 

their friendship. He would, therefore,* only wish his frftnd ^ en< ^^'P‘ 
inch goods as are consistent witbjiia friend remaining a man. 
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ence of friends. So that the parties‘between wljpm 
this takes place proportionately are lasting friends, 
and the friendship ,'of such is lasting. In this 
ipanner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those .who are alike 
with respect to virtue; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess the same towards 
each other,‘-apd neither ask nor render base services, 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it: for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit faults 
themselves, nor to suffer their friends to commit 


8. them. The wicked have no stability; for they 
, do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 

but they become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other’s wickedness. The useful and 
flits pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they furnish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 

7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite ele- 
° ia . T0 ments; for instance, it arises between a poor man 
exisuddefly anf l a rich one, ar uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites, of that, he gives something else in return. Under 
this head oneTnight bring the lover and the beloved, 
" . the beautiful and. thp ugly. Hence, also, lovers some¬ 

times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved os 
much as tlioy love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may jterhajis expect it; but when 
they jio'ssess no qualification of- the kind, i'» is riiii- 

9. culous. Biit perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is forithe mean, for that is a good : for exam¬ 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive ..at tlie mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur¬ 
pose. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Respecting Political or Social Friendship. 

I 

Friendship and the just appear, os was said at first, 1. 
to he conversant with the same things, and between In every 
the same persons ; for in eveny conujittnity there 
seems to exist some kind of* just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com¬ 
rades friends, and so likewise those who are asso¬ 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have 
anything in common, so far there is.trioudship ; for 
so far also there is tht just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common ; x but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
otjjcrs weaker.. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it is 2 . 
not the some between parents* and "children as The just is 
between brothers; nor between companions as be- ““^“ 1 “. 
tween citizens; and so on in every other fiiend- iauu .. 
sliip. Acts of injustice, therefore, tuff different be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by lieing t 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
BtAngerf gtnd to strike one’s father than aby one 
else.* It is the nature of the just to Increase together 
•with fricndsliip, as they are between the same par¬ 
ties, and of equal extent. AH communities seem 3 . 
like parts of the^political community ; for men unite AH com- 
together foy some advantage, and .to provide £hem- mutinies ar« 
selves with some of the tilings needful for life. Po- P* 1 .? 
litical community seems alto originally to have been 1>0 1 

• • 

* In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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forme.., and still to continue, for tl.ve sake oi f ad¬ 
vantage ; for legislators aim at this, 'and say that 
\yhat is expedient to the community is just. 

4 , Now all other communities desire advantage in 
particular wises ; as. for example, sailors desire th&t 
for whieh they make their voyage,—money, for in¬ 
stance, or something of that kind; soldiers that 
which belongs to war,—either money, orvictoty, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
tho same 'tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 
sake of sacrilicc and associating together.* All these 
seem to be included under the social community; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of lilee; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblics,and men arc themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relocation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
lieen held as first-fruits after the gathering in.*of 
harvest; for the people hail most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to lie part s of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the three forms'nf Ciril Government, and the DeflectionI 
from them. 

4 

1. There are three forms of civil government/ and as 
noXirt it many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

t Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

* If this chapter is commreu with the eighth chapter of the 
firjt boot of the Rhetoric, it will he found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics tlian in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently ia. 
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of ihem. The former are, Mona thy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 
and a third, on the principle of j ropcrty, which it Aristo- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy; but tjje cnu 7- 
generality are accustomed to apply the terni‘ : polity;" Timocrai,y. 
exclusively to tins last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny, 
hut there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a kujjf who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
hut such an one as this wants nothing else; and 
consequently he would not he considering what is 
beneficial to himself, but to liis subjects; for he 
that does not act so, must he a more king chosen 
by lot. 1 " 1 But tyranfiy is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant ^pursues his own pectfiiar good. And it is 3 . 
more evident on this ground, that it is the worst 
form of all; for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny; for tyranny is a corruption of mo¬ 
narchy, and a ‘bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4 . 
through the wickedness of those *in poVer, who dis- Oligarchy, 
tribute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value' upon* wealth : conse-, 
quently a few only art* in, power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition froiq timftcracy is to 5 
democracy ; for they border u]K>n one another, since Demoao'c* 
a timocracy naturaHy inclines to be in tjie fiands of 

that a discussion on the •different forms of government forms 
an essential part of the former treatise; whereas it only be¬ 
longs accidentally to the latter. I* is only nft?ssary for the 
orator to know the nature- and principles of governnjpnt as 
they are found practically ta exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary! should know what they oilght to he in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 

These considerations will account/or the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in,his two treatises. , 

“ That is, a king who owes his dignity to his good fortune, 
and not to any merits of his own.* 
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the multitude, and all yho are in the same clasps 
to property are equal. But democracy is the least 
■ vicious, for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government; for thus they 
clumge the least and in the most natural maimer. 

6. One may find resemblances, and ?s it were, ex- 
Arnlogy amplcs of these, even in private families; fot the 
vernrhcnt°" re ^ at ‘ on a father to Ids sons wears the form of, 
in a state, monarchy ? lor the .lather takes care of the chil- 
ai.J govern- dren. Hence, also, Homer calls Jupiter father ; lk 
mmit in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
lamily. m ent. But in Persia the authority of a father is 
tyrannical, for they use their sons like slaves. 

, 7. The authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical; fin* in tlutt, the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This, therefore, appears right, bjit that 
of the Persians is wrong; for the power of those 
who, are in different circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical; for the husband go¬ 
verns because it is his due, and in, those things 
which a husband ought; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oli¬ 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his right, 
and not oiily*ao lkr forth as he is sujierior But 
1 sometimes wo me*, qdiei. they are heiresses, govern. 
Thus tiny govern not according to merit', but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation widen subsists between brothers is like 
Timocracy, a timocracy; for they are. equal ; except far as 
rjtlars. they differ m age. Therefore, if there is a great 
disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, like that 6f brothers. A democracy takes place 
where*there m0stlv > in families where there is no master (for 
is no iniia- f^iere all are oquai); and" wherever the ruler is 
t«. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 

“ rtarnp avSpuv ri re,—“ Father of gods and men ’! 

•—Hum. passim. i 
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CHAP. XI* 

Of the friendship which exists under each form of 
Government. 

• 

In each of these forms of government there is 1. 
evidently a friendship, coextensive with the just” 
in each. M Friendsldp between, a king aid Ids sub- 
jects consists in conferring Superior fienefits ; for there is a 
he does good to his subjects, if life is good and takes friendship., 
care of them, that they may be well off, as a shep¬ 
herd takes care of Ids sheep ; I,J whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon “ the shepherd ,of the people.” 

Such also is paternal* friendshfp ; but it exceeds the 
former ,in the greatness of4.be benefits which it 
confers; for the father is the cause of the son's 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest tiling, 
and also of food aud of education. The same things 2 
are also ascribed to ancestors; for a lather is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, aud a king of Ids subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship lie. 

Between husband and wile, there is the same 
friendship as in an aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, an f the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that Vhioh is suitable. 

Hie ju^h also subsists between them In Hie s3.uie 
way. The friendship of brothers is like' the friend- 
• ship of companions ; for they are equal aud of the 
same age; and such persons generally have the 

« Wherever the expression “ the jpst ” occurs, it iffust be 
remembered that its signification is “ the abstract principle of 
justice.’’ 

** The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Hedy Scripture to describe the 
lelation iu which ou r heavenly King staflds to bis kingdom*the 
O.uron. • 
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4, oame feelings awi the same morel character. 
friendship of a timocracy is therefore like this, 
fqr citizens think themselves equal and equitable ; 
consequently, the government is held by all in • 
5 * turn, and equally. The friendship also in a tinnJ* 
fanuno 7 crac y ^ ® une But in the deflections, 

frieudship. 38 there is but little of “ the just,” co also there is 
but little friendsliip, and least of all in the worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no friendsliip, or very 
little; for between those jarties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is no 
®- friendsliip; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in feet, is the same as between a workman and 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no frieudslup nor juhtioe towards inani- 
, mate things, neither i£ there towards a bore's or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a shave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 
"• So far ibrth, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so fer forth 
as lie is a man; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con¬ 
tract ; and tjierefore that there is some sort ol 
In demo- friendship so fiir forth as he is a man. Hence frieud- 
oftenf und aric ^ the jufe exist but to a small extent in 
o n oun . governments; but.in democracies they are 

found to a cbnsiderablc extent; for there are many 
thiqgs in common to those who are equal 


CHAP. XIL 

Of the friendship which subsists between companions sad 
relation* anil the member* hf a family. 

1. The essence, therefore; of every frieudslup is com 
muhity, as has been said already ; but one might, 
perhaps, make an exnrntion in tlie case of that 
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b^ween relations and of that between companions. 

The friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes¬ 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resembje 
‘those which depend upon community; for they 
seem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship *of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. IWents love 2 . 
their children as being a part of themselves ; cliil- The love c* 
dren love their parents as being - themselves some- 
tiling which owes its existence to them. Now, 
parents know their offspring better than the ofl- 
spring knows that it comes from them ; and flits 
original cause is moj-o intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is . 
with thllt which produced it; for that wliicli pro¬ 
ceeds from a tiling, belongs to llie tiling from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or liair, or anytliiug what¬ 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it; but the origi¬ 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
froln it, or, at least, it belongs in a loss degree. 

On account of its duration, also, t^c love of parents 3 . - 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of tiine^Vlicn they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers fool greater love 
than fathers. • • 

Parents then love their children* as themselves; < 
for .that yhieh proceeds from them, becomes 4>y tiTe 
separation* like another self; But children Jove 
their parents, as befog sprung from them. Bro- 5 . 
tliers love one another, owing tg*their bca»g sprung Of bro. 
from the same parents; for identity with ^lie t ^ r ‘ - 
latter produces identity \ith each other. Whence 
the expressions, “ tlie same blood,” “ the 'same 
root,” and so on. They are* therefore, ir* some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are disftindj 
The being educated together, and being of tlie same 
age, greatly contributes to friftidship j for men "like 
« 
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those of their own age, Mid those of the same charac¬ 
ter ore companion#. Hence also the friendship of 
brothers resembles that of companions. The Mend- 
ship between cousins and or tier relations is owing jx) 
the same cause ; for it is owing to their being sprung 
from the same stock ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the" parent stock is 
6. nearer or further off. The Mendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
rentTundof 88 ** wero Awards semething good and superior; 
men to- f° r they have conferred on them the greatest bene- 
«ards the fits; since they are the cause of existence and of 
god** support, and of education when brought into exist¬ 
ence. Such a Mendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more tlian that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between comjmiions; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth; and inas¬ 
much as those arc more similar in disposition, {rho 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated similarly; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certaSi: 

* i. The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and wife, Mend- 
ud wife. 8 ]up Ja thought to exist by nature; for man is by 
nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior ip point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea¬ 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.** 

I 

•* Nam qnuin sit hoc natura commune animantium, ut 
baBeant libidinem procreandi, prime sorietas in ipso conjugio 
est; e>ruxima in liberis : deinde una domus, cogimunia omnia. 
—Cic. (le Otf. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how clear an 
idea be entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
Ware of hnmsn Sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasonable self-love, thej r simi lest and earliest development 
eoqjugil affection; they next- unbrace within their spher* 
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To gjtlier aniyials, therefore,* community proceed* 
thus far only ; but human beingsi associate not only 
for the sake of procreation, but for the aflairs o! 
life ; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
from the very first, and different. They, therefore, 
assist one another, throwing into the common stock 
their private resources. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant are thought to exist in this 
friendship : it may also be formed for virtue’s sake, 
if they are good ; for there is*a virtue <JF each, and 
they may take delight in this. <But children are 8. 
thougl it to be a bond; and therefore those who have Children a 
no children sooner separate; for children are a bo !“* of 
common good to both ; and that •which is commoif nmon ’ 
is a bond of union. .But the«inquify how a man 
is to live with his wife, and, in .short, a friend with 
his ■friend^ is plainly in no respect different from 
the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 
case is evidently not the same between friends, 
as between strangers, companions, and fellow-trar 
vellers. • * 


CHAP. XIII. 

t 

Of the disputes which arise in friendships farmed for the 

Since there are three kinds of fritjidshi]), as was I 
said at the beginning of the hook, and sinefc breach, 
of thfem sotge are friemls on an equality, and others 
are in* the relation of .superiors to inferiors; (for 

parents, children, kindred, and the whdtc circle of our domes* 
tic relations; and, still extending, include all who are natives 
of the same country with ourseiges. And when we find that 
he considered that even a slave, so far forth os he is a mao, ia 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbable 
that, though the men of his age were not capable of .such 
liberal philanthropy, still the philosopher could imagine the • 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
comprehend the whole society of the Ifiunan race. 

*1 *« 2 
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the good become Mends, and the letter became 
inlands with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
{hose who are Mends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ:) those who are equal ought to main¬ 
tain their equality, by equality in their lore and 
everything else; and the unequal should be Mends, 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 

fomp .tints riority of’the other party. Accusations and com- 
*rise almost j n the friendship for the sake of the 

•Sn friend- useful, and in tliht only, or mostly so, as might be 
*uip did to expected ; for those who are friends for virtue’s 
jjpijcipov. sake, are anxious to benefit each other; for such is 
i the property of virtue and friendship; and when 
they are straggling* for this, there are no com¬ 
plaints or quarrels ;* for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is a!" man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his Mend; lor each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and lie would appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea¬ 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live with 

4. him. Bat the friendship for the sake of the useful 
is fruitful' in complaintsfor since cadi makes use 


of the other for his own benefit, they are con¬ 
stantly wonting the greater phare, and ( think 4hat 
they have lest.' than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much "as they want, although 
they desfoive it; ard those who confer benefits can¬ 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5 . B"t it soems. that, in. like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one acoord- 
T “ ing to law), so also the Mendship for the soke of the 
E , useful, is partly moral and partly legal. Now com¬ 
ing*!. ’ plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return 
iu the same kind or Mendship which they formed 


I 
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8*|b8t; now^legal friendship is upon settle l terms, 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand to 
hand; the other kind more libeAl, as it allows time, 
out it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
s* to be made: in this kind- the obligation is evi¬ 
dent; and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay*in the payment; hence in some 
countries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of anotfier, should 
be satisfied with that. 

Moral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party gives, or does anything else to the other Moral, 
as to a friend. But he eiqicots to receive what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent; 
and if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in Which he made it, he will com¬ 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli¬ 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten¬ 
tion of receiving again; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and* that volun- The duty of 
tarily: for we must not mako a man our friend 
against his will, but we must actus ifjae had made a rc ' 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn. f 
received a kindness from onef #om whom we * * 
ought not; for we liavp not received it from a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendship : we must therefore repjty ft, ag mu ah 
as ifj wd*had received the benefit upon settled 
terms; and a man wpuld be ready, if he had the 
Ineans, to repay the kindness; and if lie, had not, 
the giver would not even expedt it. So* that if he 
is able, he must .repay it: but l|p should consider 
at first by whom ho,is benefited,• fetid upon *what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ouglft 
to measure the return by tha benefit done tef the measure tin " 
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rune of the receiver, sad make it according to thjt j or by £he 
fiivour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the receivers 
(erred. sty that they have "received such things from those 
Mho conferred them as were trifling to them, and 
which they might have received from others, thus 
depreciating the favour: the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and favours which could not have been re¬ 
ceived from, any others, and that they were conferred 
0. in time of danger, or ^uch like exigencies. Is not, 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
friendship for the sake of the useful! for he is 
the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 
hereafter to receive an equivalent: the assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit wldch the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more; 
In friend- f°C* that is more honourable. But in friendships 
s'iip oi Apt for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
n)v, the the deliberate preference of the conferrer seems to 
of thecon- ^ ie measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is the moral character consists in the deliberate pre- 
measure. ference. 


CHAP. XIV. 

a 

On the complaint* which arise in unequal friendship*. 

I. l}UFr\ERENOES' also arise in friendships where one 
party is superior; for each expects to receive more : 
MpsKaff a,1( l w ^ en this takes place,.the friendship is dis- 
ivtpaxvv. solved : for the superior thinks that it is his due to 
have more', because more is assigned to the good 
man ; and in like,manner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance; for they say that an useless 
person should not have an equal share, since it be¬ 
comes a tax, ff and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

"" The word here translated “ tax ” is in the original 
•XurcTepyia. The Xttrovf /iai were public burthens imposed 
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frijpdship are not in proportion to the good office* 
done. For fney think, that as in pecuniary part¬ 
nerships those who contribute ihore, receive more, 

«o also it ought to be in friendship. . 

* But the needy and the worse character argue 2 , 
the contrary way; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to assist the needy; for what ad¬ 
vantage is there, they say, in being the friend of a. 
good or powerful man, if we arc to reap no advan¬ 
tage from it ? Now, the claim »of each f>aity seems 
to be right, and it seems tfiat each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendslup, but 
not of the same thing: but the suj)erior should 
receive.a greater share of honour, the needy # a 
greater share of gain; for honour is the reward of 
virtue and kindness? and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The cflse also in Evidently the some in 3 . , 
political communities ; for he who confers no. I>e- The rule 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that 
which is public property is given to the public slR BS- 
benefactor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot receive Iwtli money and honour from 
the public stock; for no one submits to a less 
share of everythin g.KS Consequently'to him who 
is content with less money, the state gives honour; 
and to him who prefers gifts, money ^ for propor- 
tion.equalizes and preserves friendslup, as 1ms been 
said. * 

On theso terms, tliep, must the unequal asso- 4. 
date ; and he, who lias received ^cnefd os regards A a' 0 ' 1 
money or virtue, must make a return m the shgpe 
of bondin', repaying? whatever he is able*; for friend- t „ rn ac . 
ship requires what is possible, nol what is exactly cording to 
‘ due; this not being possible in evciy case, for hi* ability, 
instance, in the honours paid to the ^ods and to, 
parents j for no one can ever a make an adequate' 
return; but he, who pa^s attention to them, to the 

upon the richer dtueoe of Aufens by tray of taxation. See on 
the subject. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, in loci. 

u And eonseqaentiy the state would not submit to port 
with ooth money and honour to the same indiv’dual. * 
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extent of his ability, ja considered good.' Hence 
' also it would be thought unlawful for'a son to 8is- 
own his father, but dawful for a father to disown his 
sgn: for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there, 
is nothing wliich a son can do equivalent to the be¬ 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor; and 
creditors have power to send away, their debtors; 
i. consequently a father has. At the same time per¬ 
haps it would l>e thought that no father would 
separate himself, unless the son were excessively 
depraved; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless, 
if the son is depraved, ho would avoid assisting 
his father, or ^t least would not be anxious to do 
so. For most men 'wish to receive benefits, and 
avoid conferring them, as unprofitable. t Let so 
much then tniffioo on these matters. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of what kind art the preservatives of FriAidthip 

Ik all cases of dissimilar* friendship, proportion 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friondsliip, as has been _ 

stated; for example, in the political friendships, the “„{»«- 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according BerT ^i by 
to their value, and the weaver, and* every one else. avaXoyia. 
In these instances, a common measure is provided, 
namely,*money ; everything therefore is referred -to 
this, and is measured by it. In the friendship of 2 . . 

love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complaint* 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, gjjjg 
when it may .happen that he possesses notliing C4Uges _ 
which can be the object of love: and frequently 
the person loved complains, that, the ether having 
proihised everything at first, now performs notlung. 

Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure’s sake, an# the latter 
lavetf the former for the sate o^thc useful, and^ 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as* 3 . 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa¬ 
ration takes place, as soon a* ever they dp not obtain 
that for.yhich they, loved ; for it was sot 4he per¬ 
sons? that they loved, hut something belonging to 
.them, which is not permanent j and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent But A*friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt fqr its 
own sake, continues, as l|as been’stated. 

Differences also arise, when tlie parties receive 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* In the Greek avofiodCftn, dissimilas m species, that is, 
when two parties become friends, ejeh from a different ipotive. 
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sirous; for it is the same as getting nothing, wkm 
they do not get what they desired. The case is like 
tfyat of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he jierformed the more he promisbd; and 
when in the morning lie claimed the performance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure. 11 Now if each party had 
wished this, it would hare been sufficient; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the other not, 
the exchange cannot be fair. For each fixes his 
mind on that which lie happens to want, and for 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
fcla* '* 1 ° w ^° “ *° the va l' le ^ the person who first 

e 7 ue- gives ? or he who first receives ? for he who gives, 
seems to leave it to” the other to fix the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. In such transactions, 
somo persons approve of the jftinciple, “ Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment.”—Hes. 

6. Op. ct Di. v. 3C8. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So¬ 
phists arc obliged, to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because tbey do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of 

7. Whenever there is no agreement mix's about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 

• who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per¬ 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

b Vhe story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de¬ 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, “Yesterday, 
during che time that I was delighted with your singing, 1 
delighted you with hopes, so that you have received yout 
leward,—delight for delight." 
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plain; for friendship which is founded on virtue is 
of this kind. The return must bo made accordiig When no ' 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this whith 
• characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that 
those who have intercourse with one another in mDE >t be 
philosophy must act thus; for the value of it is not car A 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can bo *po« i P ta 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of om- duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. . 

Where the act of giving is.not of this kind, s, 
but for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this canqpt 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
first receives slioulcf settle it, but also just: for in 
proportion to the benefit winch one received, or to , ■ 
the cost at which he would have purchased, the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are law§ forbidding suits upon voluntary con¬ 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle witli him, as we 'dealt with him ori¬ 
ginally : for they think that it is move just for him 
to fix the value who was trifsted,. Uian for him 
to do so who trusted 1dm; for men do not in 
general put the same value "uffon tilings which 
they have received, as,they did when they were 
wishing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
apd what we give away, seems to* citch .of us to 
be ,vcr^ Valuable. *But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with references to such a standard of value as rc< *‘ v,! j' “ 
‘ the receiver would fix : though, perhaps he ought l “ 
not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 
he has got it, but according' > yrhat Is vakel it at 
before he-g -t it 
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'CHAP. IL 

Of i ant qf Relative Dutiee. 

1. Such questions as the following cause a difficulty ;• 

Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative of every kind to our father, and obey him in every- 
<1 titiee. thing? or Whether, when sick, wo should obey a 

physician, and choose a'"general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
a friend rather than a good man ? and must we 
rather repay a favour to a benefactor than give to 
. a companion, supposing that we cannot do both ? 

2 . To determine all these points accurately is not easy ; 
for they contain many’and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We mrst Bat that we are not to bestow everything upon the 
be just be- game person needs no proof: and, generally, we must 
fore we are j^her requite kindnesses, than give to compa- 
generoua. same manner as we ought rather Vo 

pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

3. But perhaps this is not always the case: for in¬ 

stance, must a persou who has been ransomed from 
robbers do the same, in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be ? or should he repay turn 
though he has nobboen taken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt ? or should he ransom his father 
rather than the other ? for it would bo thought that 
he ought to lansom his father even in preference 
to himself. . ” ' 

i. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid: but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable) Or necessity, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal; 

« In this chapter, says Michelet, we have the commence- 
ment of those oasnlatical ethics, to which, first the Stoies, 
afterwards the Jesuit*, and lastly the German philosophen, 
hut and Fichte, were so sttjngly attached. 
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yrfien. for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
tba< the person was good : but the latter has to 
repay* !f - to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- 5 . 

* times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man: but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not equal; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that the]' are, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assertions resjiecting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not pcrfunn«tlic same sendee 6.* 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we *lo not sacrifice every- « 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different Wc murt 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render to 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their j ( J e thf:r 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to'act in this way ; for they invite rela¬ 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, afid consequently acts 
which have to do with the family ; and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is move suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 

And it would seem tliat'wc* arught to assist ourf. 
parents, in preference ,to all other persons^ in sti]>- 
porting them; being, as it were, their ’debtors; and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of ’ 
our eififttence in tHat reflect than omsseft'es. We 
should also gwe honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; hut not every kind of honour; ipr we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the honour pf the man of science, 
or the general, but t3e honour of a father and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We g, 
should also give to every old man the hqpour tie- 
coming his age, by rising up irt his presence, »and 
giving him the place ofg honour. and such like 
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■ ipn-rtra of respect. To companions and brothers ^e 
should give liberty of speech, and a paftnership in 
9. everything we. have. To our relation^ an^mem- 
be?s of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de¬ 
cision is easy; but between different people it is 
more difficult,: we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as far as it is possi¬ 
ble distinguish between them. 


chap, m: 

* * 

On the caiet in which Friendship may or may not be 
v _ dissolved. 

*■ There is a difficulty in the question, whether or 
M0 we dissolve friendship with those who dp 

may he ** not continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dissolved there, then, in,tlio cgse of those who became friends 
when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 
ttotivea fail. n0 j on g er possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection? for they were friends 
only for those qualities, upon the failure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to'" feel friendship. But a man 
might fairly,complain if another, who loved him 
really for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre¬ 
tended that it was on account of his character; for, 
as we stated at first, most differences in firiendahijfl 
arise when the parties are not friends on the ground 
on which thoy think tljey arc. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has fancied that he was loved 
for his" character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he lias himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 
than of those who counterfeit money, inasmuch as 
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tin crime is^ommitted with recard to an object o f 
greater jvice. 

Butf be admits him to his friendship, as beiftg 
’a, good man, and then he becomes wicked, orris 
thought to be so, must he still love him? or is this 
impossible, since not everything is an object of love, 
but only the £ood 1 We arc not obliged, then, to 
love a wicked man, nor ought we; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad : and it lias b<jen * stated • that like is 
friendly to like. a Must we, then, immediately dis¬ 
solve the connection ? or not with all, but only ^Hth 
those who are incurable on account of their wicked¬ 
ness ? and should we not rather assist thoso who 
admit of improvement in chmpctcr than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship ? e But, still, lie who dissolves the 
friendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary; for it was not such an one as he, 
that he was a friend to: when, therefore, he is 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from liim, 
h8 withdraws!* 

Bat if the one continues the same, wjiilc the other 


4 Dispares enim mores disparia stadia sequunrur, quorum 
dissimiiitndo dissociat amicitias; necvib ullaij) aliam causam 
boni lmprobis, improbi bonis amici esse non pnssunt, nisi quod 
tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, mornm studio- 
rumqne distantia.—Cic. Ltel. xx. * * 

* Primum donda opera eat, nequa amicorum dissidia bant; 
sin tale ^liquid evenerit, ut extinctie potijia ainititiaj quam op- 
pressse esse videantur.—Cic. Ltel. xxi. . . 

" Coiuare the Christian rule;—“ If tby brother trespass 
agStnst thee, rebuke him; and if he repent,’ forgive him. 
And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
■even times in a day turn again to thge, Baying, I repent; thon 
slialt forgive him.”—St. Luke, jfvii. 3, 4. •‘^Moreover, if 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell ^m his 
fault between the!' and himjilone; if*he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained 1 thy brother. But if he ifill not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two ot 
three witnesses every •»ord fhay ])e established. And if he 
idiall neglect to hear them, tell it unto ( the church :*but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.”—St. Mattkfviii. 15—17. * 


If a friend 
turns out 
wicked. 


4. 


ft. 

If one r» 
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mains the becomes better, and widely different virtue, mrst 
th™ e 'h Ut ^tter still'Consider the former as Ids friend? or 

improves. “ r that not possible ? The case is plainest Vhvsn the 
difference becomes very great, as in friendships con¬ 
tracted from childhood; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be* friends, when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, nor 
sympathize in joy and grief together 1 for these feel¬ 
ings will not exist iif them towards each other. But 
without these it lias been stated that they could not 
be 'friends; for it is impossible that they can live 
together: and we have treated of all this already. 

6. Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if ho had never been his friend ? or ought he to 
remember thoir past iutimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer favours on friends rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
• stow something tfpon those who were his friends for 
the sake of past friendship, when the separation does 
not take place because of excessive wickedness ? 


CHAP. IV. 

That the Good Man is a Friend to himse(f, hut the Bad Man 
neither tfl himself nor others. 

I. The feelings of friendship tdwards friends, and those 
The feel- w hicli distinguish* the different kinds of friendship, 
friendship seem to drived fr° m the feelings of a man to- 
are derived wards himself; for a friends is defined as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or the appa- 
feelings of good, Ar the other’s sake : or, one who wishes 
towards" 811 to ex * 8 * 1 an 'l to ^ ve f° r that friend’s own 

himself. ( The .qualities which are popularly .held to be the develop¬ 
ments of friendship are bene6cence. benevolence, and sym¬ 
pathy ; these no one but a good mat. an entertain towards 
himself. “If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
frorii the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
can be really friends. 
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Ba||e, which is the feeling of*m others towards their Various de- 
children, ani of those Mends who have come into fictions of 
colMor Others define a MendP, one who passes his a frlen<1 - 
■time with, or chooses the same things, as anothes ; 
or, one who sympathizes in joy and sorrow with 
Ills Mend : tins latter definition applies mostly to . 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
men define friendship. 11 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
towards himself; and in all others, spTar forth as tllff 
they fancy themselves to be goqd ; for virtue and 
the virtuous man seem, as has been stated, to be towards * 
a standard to each; since he agrees in opinion himself, 
with himself, and desires the same things with all 
his soul. Hence, he wishes for himself wliat is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it; for 
it is characteristic of the gdod man to labour for 
what is good, and for liis own sake; for it ‘ is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man’s self. 1 Again, he 3. 
wishes himself to live tuid he preserved, and parti¬ 
cularly that pftrt by which he thinks : for existence 
is a good to the virtuous man: and each one wishes 
good to himself; and no one, frere fie to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything : for the Deity now* possess the clucf 
good; but he possesses it because be is what be 
is. And the thinking priifcipk^-or at least that, 
rather than any other principle—must lie taken to 
be each man’s self. Again, such p mail wishes to 4. 
p^ss his life with himself; for he doesthis pleasantly 
to jiinAllf; since the recollection of *the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant. More¬ 
over, he has abundant subjects for liiS intellect to 
contemplate. He also sympathizes most with* him- 3. 
self in joys and sorrows^ for the* same thing is con- 

h Compare Ariit. Rhet. II.: also tbe saying of Terence, 

Idem velle et idem nolle, ealienmm firms cst amititia.’’ 

1 Thns Cicero (Somn. Scip. c. B) writes: “ Nrc enim tp is 
es, quern forma ista declarat: ged mens cujuSque, is ost 
quisqne ; non ea figura, quse digilfc demenstrori potesC” 
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stantly painful or pleasant, and not sometimes »ne 
thing and sometimes another; for he is 'without re* 
A friend is pfentance, if we may so speak. k Consequent, from 
2J^ con<1 the good man having all these feelings towards’ 
himself, and feeling towards his friend as he does 
towards himself (for his friend is another Belf), 
friendship also is thought to consist'* in some one ot 
these feelings, and they are thought to bo friends in 
whom they reside. 

6. But as to4he question whether there is or is not 
friendship towards one’s self let it be dismissed for 
the present. But friendship may be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentioned quar 
Mentions; and because excess of friendship seems 
1- to resemble that of a man towards himself The 
feelings spoken of, however, plainly exist ill many, 
although they are bad mon. Do they, then, partake 
of them so far as they arc pleasing to themselves, 
and suppose themselves to be good 1 for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to oxist, in any 
True self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
loveranuot scarcely exist in the bad at all; for the bad are at 
men m * vaiiance with themselves; and they desire one thing, 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti¬ 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 
8. they choose the pleasant, which is hurtful. Others^ 
again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 
doing whatj they think best for themsolves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate apd fly from Jife, and 
destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass „thcir time,, and fly from themselves; for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expeiet others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves ; but when they are with others^ they 

k Chase compares to th ; « passage, “ God is not a man, that 
he should lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” 
—Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, “ Sapientis eat pro. 
prium,'nihil quod poeniterd possit facer*."—Cic. Tuac. v, 28. 
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t'oaget them j and once they*possess no amiable qua¬ 
lities, they have no friendly fading towards them¬ 
selves." Therefore, such men do not sympathize & 
urith themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, by faction, and one part from 
depravity feels jpain, because it abstains from some- 
tiling, while the other part feels pleasure; and one 
draws him this way, another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. IJut though it is im¬ 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at thh same time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for bad men are full of repent¬ 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has ut> 
friendly disposition even to hhnselfj "because he has 
in him nothing amiable. If, tihen, such a condition 
as this % excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to lie good; for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himselfj and become a friend of another. 


CHAP. V. 

On Good-will. 

Goon-wm. resembles friendship* iind yet it is not £, 
friendship; for good-will is felt towards those whom Rvvoiaiit 
we do not know, and without their*Inking aware of fe f*, fr » m . . 
itbut friendship if not: all this hast been said "*! 
before. *fibr yet is it affection ; for good-will has 
po intensity, nor desire: but both of these accom¬ 
pany affection. Affection too isdhrmed bjr Ibtimacy; 
but good-will may be sudden; as comes to pasg in 
the case of antagonists; for we wfeli them well, and 
partake in‘their wishes, but we would not'assist 
them at all; for, as we have stated, we feel good¬ 
will suddenly, and our love is stipeijiciaL It &em% 2. 
then, to be the beginning of friendship: in the game 
manner as the pleasure derived from sight is the 
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beginning of love: fir no me feel$ love, unless 
he is first pleased with personal appearance: hut he 
that takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarily in love, except he longs for the 
object when absent, and desires its presence. In 
.1. the same manner, then, it is impossible to be friends 
without good-will But those who’have it are not 
necessarily Mends; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will; but they would not 
assist then! at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4. So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 

Goodwill in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it has 
defined. continued some time, and arrived at familiarity, it 
becomes Menuship, but not tfiat for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable: for good-will is not pro¬ 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes anyone to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other jKjrson, but rather to bimself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if be pays attention 
3. to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, ’when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind: as we have 
stated is the ca&Vith antagonists. 


CHAP. ‘VL 

i 

On Unanimity. 

1. Unanimity also seems to be connected with Mend- 
Difference ship ;« hence it is not the same as unity of opinion; 
between f or that may exist between persons who are unac- 
2TL • quainted 'with each other, Neither do we say, that 
ieiia. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 

are 'Unanimous; foj 0 instance, those who think the 
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Kime about the lieavenlj bodies; for unanimity upon 
tlftse matters does not belong to friendship. But 
we say, that states have unanimity, when they 
. think tne same ujiou questions of expediency, oftd 
deliberately make the same choice, and cxectfte 
what has been determined in common. 

Consequent^, men have unanimity upon practical t 
matters; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest; for instance, states ,ave unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Arclion, when he wished 
it also himself. 1 But when each party wislies him- 3 . 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Plicenissae, they quarrel; for* this i's not unanimity, 
that each party -should conceive the same idea, 
whatever it may he, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object: for instance, Vlien 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
aristocracy; for thus all obtain what they desire. 

• Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to las; for it is upon matters of 
expediency, and those which Jiave * reference to iyiendshio. 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good; 
for these are of one mind both .with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we inay*sny, upon the 
same subjects; for the counsels of such men as^ 
these continue firm, and do ndf ebb and flow, lilte 
the Euripus : m and they wish wlmt is just arid expe¬ 
dient ; and this also they desire ifi cpmpion. But it 5.*. 

• • • 

* Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
his own also (for this is requisite to constitute perfect unani¬ 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years: after 
which, although the state wished *him to contiflue in office, he 
refused.— Giph. 

■ Compare Cicero prp.^ Murtena, xvii.:—“ Quod fretum, 
quern Eufipum tot mntus* tantus, tam vorias imltere putatis 
agitationes fluctuant, quantas perturbationes et quantos sestoa 
babet ratio comitiorum. ’ AficAefef. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, lvii. 20: "The wicCed ue like die titubled sea, 
when it cannot rest.” * 
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is impossible for bad men to have unanimity, except 
to a slight extent; as it is impossible* for themco 
be friends, since they are desirous of more than 
tHeir share in what is profitable, but in labours and 
piiblic services they take less. But when each party- 
wishes the same things for himself, he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of bis neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watchful for 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is- that tfyey quarrel, using force to ope 
another, and' not being willing themselves to do 
their duty. 


. CHAP. YIL 

f r 

That the Lone of Benefactor* it Uronger than that qfthote 
benefited. 

« , 

1. Benefactors arc thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
favours love those who have conferred them; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debtorand debtors, and the other creditors; consequently, in 
creditor, the same mariner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careful for'-Jhe health of their debtors; so 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though iu that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

S. Now, Eplcharmus perhaps would say that they 

hold this language, because they look to the had 

ride of human nature: yet still it seems like human 

nature; for the generality are forgetful, and are 

more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 

But the real reason it Would appear iB more natural, 

and 'the case does not resemble that of lenders j for 
■ ,i ■ 
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thmr have no fondness towards the other party, 
but. only a irish for their preservation, for the sake 
of rectf'ving a return. k 

• Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4 . 
ahd love those who have received them, even if they Why bene- 
neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them: 
which also is the case with workmen; for everyone , llose w)i0 
loves his own work, more than he could be loved receive, 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; f« they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case S. 
of benefactors; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love lam 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice mid love to' all; but we exist by energy; for 
we exist ,by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by*the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is & 
honourable to the benefactor, so that he takes plear 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to 
his benefactor; hut if there ig anything, it is .id- , 
vantage: and this is less agreeable, and less on 
object of love. In the* case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant; in that of *a .future act, the 
Kope ;#5 d that of a past act, the memsry*. but the 
pleasure resulting from the enei^y is the greatest, 
and most an object of love >t To the benefactor, 7 , 
therefore, the work continues; for tlftt which is 
honourable, is permanent: hut as regards the re¬ 
ceiver, th£ usenil soon passes awfly. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant; but of useful 
things, not generally so,* or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems tto be ( the 
aontrary of this. 
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8. The feeling of affection, also resembles pro^J no¬ 
tion ; but the being loved is liUe something 
passive; those, therefore, who are superiqx in the 
%ctive conferring of a kindness, love, and all the 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired with 
labour ; as those who have earned their money, 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are; ftr the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.® Thu same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefactors. 


• CHAP. VIII. 

Of Self-love. 0 

1. It admits of a question whether a man should 

R tether love himself- best,- or another: for we are apt to 
i man 1 

■ Thus Euripides, — 

“ The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 

And\very mother dotes upon her child.” 

And, again,— „ 

“ The uiothervY-ves her child more than the father j 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so.” 

° The preface to Bishop Butler’s Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place \yhuih a reasonable self-love gccupies amoppst mo.-al 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of otnera, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con¬ 
fused one with the other. “ Self-love,” says Bishop Butler, 
11 in its duii degree, is ns just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever.” “ Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with K, that the greatest satisfaclipn to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree: and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society.” . How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re¬ 
gard to ourselves the stanaard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said, "Thou shalt love tby neighbour as 
thyself.” 
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censure those who lore themselves best and as if should loss 
it ^pre disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad ^mself 
man ajgo Beeuis to do everything for his own sakty be8t ‘ 
and the more so the more wicked he is. They 
therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 
reference to himself: but the good man acts from Distinction 
honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 
he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend’s P ro P er an< ^ 
sake; and he passes over his own interest. Hut 
facts are at variance with these. remarks’, and that 2 , 
not unreasonably : for it is h common saying, that 
a man should love his greatest friend best. Now 
he is the best friend, who wishes another good 
for that person’s sake, even if nobody knows it; 
but this aud every other feeling, wlrich entefs , 
into the definition bf a friteud, exists most of 
all in a # man with tegard to ^uinself; for we have 
stated, tlu},t from himself proceed all tlio feelings 
of friendship whicli he lias for others. All the 3 . 
proverbs agree in this : such as “ one soul: ” and 
“ the property of friends is common : ” and “ friend¬ 
ship) is equality : ” and “ the knee is nearer than 
the shin : ” for all these feelings exist mostly with 
reference to a man’s self 3 for lit* is the best friend 
to himself; and therefore he must love himself 
best. • 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must wo follow, shieqjboth seem worthy, 
of credit ? Perhaps, then, we should divide aud dis¬ 
tinguish such conclusion* as these, and show how 
far, aud in wlmt respect rach is true. If, then, we 
can understand in bdiat sense each usfcp file word 
self-love, perhaps the, point would be plain. Those, 5 . 
•therefore, who use it as a reprpuch, call those men Thesetf- 
self-lovers, whogive to themselves the greater share of of ^ 

money, or honour, or bodily pleasures; lor the gene¬ 
rality of men are grasping after tlipse, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things 3 whence, also, they .are objects of con¬ 
tention Those, therefore, who ant covetous of these 
things grt tify their desires, and, in short, their 
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6. passions, and the irrational part of the souL But 
the generality are of this kind: whrtaco, also, u Vhe 
appellation has arisen, from the generality; which 
are bad. Consequently reproach is justly cast upon 
those who are selfish in this sense. But that the 
generality are accustomed to call those self-lovers, 
who give such things as these tQ themselves, is 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 
lore of a that he himself more than any other person should 
* ood “■? do what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 
andltg 6 ’ accor( i ance with virtue, and in short is always for 
motives, gaining something honourable for himself, no one 
would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 

Why {he be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
olTht'to" *° what is most honourable, and the 

have self- greatest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man j and therefore he who loves 
thin part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as 1 the intellect has authority or not, as if 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
( this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves -this. 4 Therefore ha must be especially a 
self-lover, after a‘ different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs from 
living in obedience to passion^ and as desiring the • 
honourablb differs from desiring what seems to be 

. advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise thoep who are 
Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
ohtto 1 ac ** ons : ““l ^ contended for what hi honour* 
have self- ®bje, tfnd strove,to perform the most honourable 
love. acts, there would be to every one generally what is 
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right and proper, and to each individually. the 
greatest good tf; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good *lnan must necesj 10* 
sorily be a self-lover; for he will be delighted iij 
performing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both .himself and his neighbours, by fol¬ 
lowing evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
variance; but the good man does what hfe ought to 
do; for all intellect chooses •tfhat is best for itself; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true l*-. 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his Mends and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give yp money and 
honours, and, in Bhort, all the? good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to liimself that 
which is hpnourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a ldhg 
time Blightly; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner; and to 
perform one honourable-and great act, rather than 
many small ones Those who die for their conn- 13. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls: they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their Mends should receive more of it: for the 
Mend receives the money, * and he himself the . 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself 
The same rule holds good with respect to honour¬ 
able distinctions and offices ; for he gives up all 
these totdiis Mend; since this is hotfoufable to 
himself and praiseworthy. With Treason, then, he 
•is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to* everything else. It 
is possible, also, .that he may give up the perform¬ 
ance of these actions to his friend and that jt may 
be more honourable for him to be the cause of a 
Mend’s doing a thing, than to,do it himself In all IS. 
praiseworthy things, therefore, the^ good man'seergs 
to give himself the greater share of what is hqpour- 
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able. Ia this sense, therefore, one ought to lore one’s 
self as has been stated; but in the<way that.xhu 
generality do, one bught not. 


CHAI\ IX. 

That even the Happy Man will need good friend*, 

1. But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com¬ 
monly said that those who aro prosperous and inde¬ 
pendent, do not need friends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen¬ 
dent, they require nothing more; but that a friend, 

in being another self, provides what a man is unable 
to provide of himself. Hence comes the saying,— 
When fortune gif eg us good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 
which are thought to be the greatest- of all external 
goods. And it it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than'to refceive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable tf> benefit friends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be \>ene- 

3. ' fitod. Hence it l^-.s also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros¬ 
perity': as in adversity we want persons to benefit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 . may benefit. And it is pcrh&ps absurd "Uo make 
the happy mail a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social"being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever ic by nature 
a good But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with friends ahd good -men, than with 
strangers and any body indiscriminately. The happy 
toan, 'therefore, wants friends. 
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JiVhat, thm, do tbe first-mentioned people Bay, 5. 
and how fejf do they speak truth 1 is it not that The Wi'* 
the generality consider those only to be frien|jta 
*'tfho are useful 1 The happy man will have po^fa] 
need of such friends as these, since he is in posses- friend*, 
sion of all goods; nor, consequently, of those who 
are friends for the sake of the piquant, or only in a 
small degree; for his life being -pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such friends m thesq, lie has been 8ant > 
thought not to require friends t at all. This per-6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin¬ 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy: and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in li'trfng buttirtuoui 
and energizing, and 'the energy of the good man is friends, 
good and pleasant in itself,* as was stated at the 
beginning; and if tliat which peculiarly belongs to 
us is of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions hotter than our own, then the actions 
of good men, When they are their friends, are pleasant 
to the good; for both possess what is naturally Why to. 
pleasant; and consequently the happy man will 
want such friends as these, if he deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, mid, those which 
are, peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when ho «g his friend. But it • 
is thought that the happy man ought to live plea¬ 
santly. Now, to a solitary persqu life is burther.- 
fjome : for it is not easy to energiae constantly by 
one’s hllf but with and in relation th, others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will bo more conti¬ 
nuous when it is pleasant in .itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man; forthe good man, 
so for forth aa he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to virtue, add feels pain at those which 
are according to vice: just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful* melodies, but feels pain 
at bad ones. And there may die a kind of prao- 
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tioe of viitue from Jiving with good men^ac 
Theognifi sayaP b . 

8. . If we examine the question more physiologically, 
The ques- it appears probable that the good friend is by 
dered°h*'" n - a * ure 811 °kject °f choice to the good man ; for it 
liologicaUy. has * >een stated, that what is good by nature, is m 

1 itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in animals, in the faculty 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli¬ 
gence ;i and the fortuity is referred to the energy, 

9. and properly consists'in the energy. Life, then, 
Aems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect; and life is one of the things which are 
good and pleasant absolutely; for it is something 

, definite; and that which is definite partakes of 
the nature of the good ; r dnd that which is a 
good by nature, is a'good also to the good man : 
and therefore it seems to be pleasant to all 

, 10. Eut we must not take a depraved and corrupt 
life, nor one passed in sorrow; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstances belong¬ 
ing to it are; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 
Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant; and this seems 
tcDceplea-" ^^7 *° the case from all desiring it, and par¬ 
ent, " ' ticularly the^good and happy: for to them life is 
11 . most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

. i 

f The verse* of Thco^his are as follows:— 

11 With these eat end drink,‘with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 

For from the good thou shalt learn good; bnt if with 
‘the* wicked *■ *** , 

Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast.” 

i The ivvifutc (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal •' 
and vegetable qreation ate dpewnai), aioOriTiKtj, dpcrruci), 
ctvqruo), Siavoi)Tittf. Of these the first alone is jmssessed 
by vegetables. The first fonr by,brute animals. The whole 
by man. , 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory as 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book 1.), 
in which the definite is dossed amongst goods, the indefinite 
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that sees, perceives that he sees; and he that hears, 
that* lie hear#; and he that walks, that he walks; 
and in every other ease, in the same manner, there k 
Some faculty which perceives that we are energizings 
so that we perceive that we are perceiving, and 
understand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we peragve or understand 
that we exist; for existence was defined to be per¬ 
ceiving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 1* 
is alive, is of the number of those tjiings*which are 
pleasant in themselves: for life is 9 good by nature^ 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in ones 
self is pleasant. But life is eligible, and particu¬ 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and pleasant; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they arc pleased. 

Now,,the good man has thd same relation to his 13- % 
friend as he has to himself; for a friend is another 
self; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
friend to exist, or nearly so. But existence was said 
to be eligible dh account of the perception of that 
which is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
in itself We ought, therefore, to be conscious of the 14. 
existence of our friend; and this would result from We ought, 
associating with him, and sharing his,words and Jo be con' 
thoughts; for this would seem to be the meaning K j Ra8 pf 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, mt friend’* 
as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the existence, 
same place.* If, then, existence is^n itself eligible 

%The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact ‘oprtosi^ of any¬ 
thing; apjMaching to asceticism. The relation subsisting be¬ 
tween a man and bis friend is the same fa that between him 
•and another self. He is*to love his friend as himself. /he 
enjoyments of friendship are derivedas cle$r» conscious¬ 
ness of oar friend’s existence as wc have of our own. The 
nourishment and sapport of friendship a are intercourse, «asso- 
riation, communion. Carry these principles a little farther to 
their Intimate conclusion, and to what important result* do 
they lead 1 Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of an approv¬ 
ing conscience are the result of self-aommunion. Friendship, 
or, to speak more properly, love to God) is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Christian # is en¬ 
couraged to hold with Mm- A * 
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to the happy man, being by nature something £ood 
and pleasant, and if the existence* of a friend is 
^nearly the same, then a friend must .also he of the 
^umber of eligible things. But that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess; or else'he 
is deficient in that respect; he, therefore, that is to 
be happy will need good friends. 


CHAP. X. 


Useful 

friends. 


How many Frtende a Man ought to have. 

, ]. Mcsr wc then make as many persons our friends as 

How maty possible 1 or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
desirable to *** the case of hospitality,— ^ 

have. “ Have neither many guests nor none. ’ ’ 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to bo 
suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
sake of the useful: for it is troublesome to make a 
return of favours to a great many, and life is not; 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient fpr each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, slid an impediment to living well, 

3 , and therefore there is no need of them. And 
a few friends for pleasure’s sake are enough ; like 
sweetening in our food. But with respect to dJio 
good, should we havo as great a number as possible ? 
or is there some limit to number in friendship, as 
there is iu r a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
people, nor is it any longer a political community 
when'composed 6f a hundred thousand: * but the 

1 This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may"at first appear strange to us, who are 
sbeustomed to the lbrge and populous communities of modern 
times 4 but we must remember bow very small was the num. 


Pleasant 

friends. 

Virtuous 

friends. 
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quantity is not perhaps some particular number, 
btft,only one? between certain fixed limits. In the >■ 
case of Mends, therefore, there is also some definite 
•number; and perhaps it is the greatest number with 
tMiom one can associate ; for tins was thought to be 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to associate and con¬ 
tinue in Mondship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be Mends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with cpcb, other; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. ^ 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. • 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5. 
many fijiends as possible, but* only as many as are 
sufficient .for society ; for it would seem impossilile 
to be a very strong Mend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in g, 
real feet : for in Mondship hcCween conijHtnioiis, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend¬ 
ships which arc most celebrated, are between two 
only.” Those who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are*by«yo one thought to* 
be friends, except in a pplitical sense;' and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the aljove souse,” then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without l>eing 
a mnn-pfeaser, but Really as a good msu» : but for 


Jber of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Giucian 
states, as compared with the rest of the population/ See Polit. 

«& 4 . 


» The friendships of Saul and Jonathaq, Damon and Pythias. 
Pylades and Orestes, and so fuftth. • • 

• fn & political sense, «* e. in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for J>is country. The feeling of 
patriotism, is of a wider and more extensive kind, not ut> much 
a matter of personal at schment; or based, as friendship is, Id 
personal qualities. 
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tue sake of virtue and'the persona themselves, jjb is 
impossible to be a friend to many; 'toe must be 
content indeed to'find a few such. 


CHAP. XL 

Whether Friends are mure needed in Prosperity or in 
■ ’ Adversity t 

1. Is there greater need of friends in prosperity or 
in adversity ? for they arc sought for in both: since 

hoth in the unfortunate want assistance, and the fortunate 
prosperity want persons -to live with and to benefit; for they 
aud ad- * wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
versity.„ them in adversity; "whence in adversity .there is 
More tie- need of useful friends ; but it is more honourable 
pessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros¬ 
it dversity, seek for good friends ; since it is more 

nouraWe in desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very presence of friends is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as 'it were share the burthen'; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that thefr pre- 

• seuce being plea^nt,' and the idea of sympathy, 
mako the pain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration; but what we stated is evidently 
the fact. ‘ o 

A The presence of friends scefhs in a manner to 
catffee a iqjxed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends' 
is pleasant,' and particularly to oue in misfortune, 
audit becomes a kind of assistance,-so as to prevent 
pain : - since the sight and conversation of a,fraend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact; for he knows the 
character of his friend, dnd what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one’s friend 
feeling pain at one’s ( own misfortunes, is painful; 
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for every one avoids being the cause of pain to bio 
frxeaads. Therefore, those' who, are of a manly 4. 
disposition are cautious how they let their friends 
•share their pain; and unless a person is himself 
without sensibility, he cannot endure that his friends 
should feel pain on his account: nor does lie at all 
call in fellow-mourners, because Jie is not given to 
mourning himself But women and effeminate men 
delight in having people to mourn with them, and 
love them as friends and partners ip auction. But 
in every case we ought of courge to imitate the 
best. 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5. 

[tass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 
that our friends are feeling pleasure at our good. 
Therefore, it would Jeem tluve we ought to invite In prog- 
friends J,o share our prospcrityVitli alacrity; for it is pc«tv w 
an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : 
but to share our adversity, we should invite them with *;' le 
reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in ndver. 
little as possible : whence the saying,— sity relm*. 

• uiit* 

It Is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially" when they <i. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 

We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being willed in, and 
with'alacrity. For it hecoihes^a friend to confer* 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are m 
need, and did not ask it as a right: for ill both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant,: but to 
those win are in prosperity, if it is to* .co-operate 
witfi. them, we shouljjL go willingly ; for this is the 
•use of a friend: hut if it is lo enjoy their gyxsl 
fortune, we should go reluctantly; f8r it is not 
honourable to he anxious to receive assistance. 

But. perhaps we must guard agaiust appearing un¬ 
gracious in our refusal; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, is necessary 
under all circumstances. 
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That the moat desirable thing for friends is Intimacy. 

1 . Is ifc not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and they 
bondfof 1 c h° ose that sense rather than the others, as if lovo 
friendship, derived from it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to friends 1 
' for friendship is communion. And as we feel 

towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends; 
and with rcspoct to ourselves, the‘perception of 
existence is dpsirable; it is the same, therefore, 

2 . with respect to out friends: But the energy of 
friendship consists in society; so that it is with 
reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whatever account they choose life, in this they 

3. wish to j ass their time with their friends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and hunt together, or study philosophy to¬ 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all tilings in life; for as 
they wish Jo live 'with their friends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by which they 

- 4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved: for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable j and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other ; 
but the friendship of good 'men iB good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
The moral aw thought to become better by energizing, and' 
of friend* ^y correcting one another: for they receive an 
jhip. ’ impress from each other in whatever they arc 
pleased with : whence it i j said,— 

You will learn what is good from the good. 

t 

Qf friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
next Jhing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Pleatrufe.‘’ 


After this, perhaps the next subject for discussion j. 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
be intimately connected with our nature. Heqgp, trp,, ted of 
we educate the younjj steering them; as it were, by 
pleasure and pain. ' It seems also to be of the import:!™ * 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation I. • 
of the moral cliaracter, that men should tyke 
delight in what they ought, and bate what they 
ought; for these fcelingB continue throughout life, 
canying with them great weight and influence 
on 'the side of virtue and a lmppy life; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painful. 

It would Beem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as tliese; especially as 
theyiinvolvo much difference, of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief gVd; otheia, on the^l'fm®' 1 * 
contrary, that it is altogether had ; soipe of tho^ roiicerning 
last, perhaps, from a [•ereuasiou that it really'is so ; 1 ’ 
others, thinking that it is belter ih jcfgrence to 
human •fife, to declare pleasure V* be among btfd 
tilings, even if it be* not so; because the mass of 
mankind have a propensity and at^ slaves to 


* “ The opinioiqtbat pleasure is vne unei good nsu, been 
much advanced by (lie etTorV of Dedlocritus, the Sophists, 
Aristippus, and others, -and was entertained by malty of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
latter are fnll of objections to this popular theory: but in none 
are they refuted with more cure and ^labour than* in (he 
Philebus.”— Bremer. To this dialogue the ethical student {9 
referred. * 
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fiieir pleasures; and therefore that it is right ^to 
draw them away to the opposite; by Which means 
HLey would arrive at the mean, But perhaps this 
is not well said ; for arguments about matters qf 
feeling ar.il action ore less convincing than tacts. 

4. When, therefore, arguments are at variance with 
Bad comb- w hat is evident to* the senses, they afe despised, and 
of such 816 destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
opinions, censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appeal’s to'have.a lfeanjng towards it, as if aid plea¬ 
sure were of the. same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. b 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation- of lifp; lor w ( hcn they agree with 
facts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live according to. them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now enume¬ 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 


CHAT. II. 


Opinions held on the. subject of Pleasure. 

' ■ 1.,Eudoxus' thought- that pleasure was the chief 
menteof* ^ ecause he saw ajl> .both rational and irra- 

Eudmcus to t -' ,1 ' al >'Seeking it ; and in every case that which is 

b The (slightest inconsistency of conduct is fatal to tjie 
authority and‘influence of a moral tiacber. If h^trams his 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an ‘innocent kind, his argu¬ 
ments are ineffectual, anil ,his warnings are unheeded, because 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctions, and 
to distinguish between Uwful and unlawful pleasures. 

u Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
01. c. iii. (B. C. 360), He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whpm he was accom¬ 
panied in his travels to Egypt. ’ He was the author of a work 
on, astronomy, which was translated into verse by Aratus. 
See Matthias's History of Greek and Roman lit., and Clinton’s 
Fasti, p\ 366, note (e). 
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anjobject of choice is good, Aid that which is most 
sow the gi saW good; consequently, he considered 
that the feet of all having a bias towards the saia^^f g ood 
obiect proved that object to bo the best for alb; Firxt 
because each fmds.wliat is good for himself, as he argument, 
does food; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was tj»e chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of his moral character thaij for their ' 

own sake; for lie had thy imputation of being 
eminently temjieratc : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use this language as being a friend 
to pleasure, but that the case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident 
from considering the jmutraryjjf pleasure ; for pam 
is in itself an object'shunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object clioscn by all; 
and that is especially an object of choice, winds we TOM 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- t 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though lie 
kribw tliat pleasure was eligible on its own account; 
and pleasure, if added to any, good, whatsoever Fuuri t 
' makes it more eligible; for instance, if added to ™ g uu, t „t. 
the act of justice or temperance; and good can 
only be increased by tlic addition of itself. 

This argument certainly geems to prove it to bo 4, 
amongst goods, but not more sirttlian anything else f 
for evorything is more eligible when in conjunction 
•with another good, than when lelt alone. By a b. ? 
similar argument, indeed, Plato oyerffhr i*'" ^ ^ e8 objections 

of plesfimre being the chief good,; because a plea- 1() tl)e 
sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence minions ol 
than without; but if the.union of the two is Eudaxuy; 
better, pleasure sdmply cannot be the chief good , 
for you can add notliing to tlic clnef good which mwer8 . 
will <nak6 it more, eligible: aiftl it is plmn that 
nothing else can be the* chief good, which becomes 
more eligible when joined U any of those, things 
which are eligible on their owfl account. What 
is there, then, of this nature ut which we can parti- 
eipatej for such L* the object of our inquiry. Those 6. 
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Objection trho insist that that is toot a good which ail aim ^t, 
to first mug t take care that what they say does not amotmt 
refsted. n notliiug : for we assert that what all tliink^must _ 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 
proof will not state any other .more convincing; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might be sotaething in the 
objection; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in what they say ? And per¬ 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu¬ 
liarly suited to them. 

7. Neither does what - is said respecting the argu- 
Object'nn ment from the zontrajy appear, to have any weight: 
argument ^ or ** “ ®dd that although pain be an evil, it does 
rfuted. n °t follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth in the case before us: 
for if both were evils, both must be objects 'of 
aversion; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be; at least, they would bo circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner stated. “ 


• cc The object of thif chapter is as follows j —Aristotle, is 
quj f c read; to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
tlfe greatest good. M^hilst, therefore, he is opposing Eudoxus, 
who held the latte- opinion, he does not disagree with Plato, 
so far as be else is an opponent of Eudoxus, and du^es tint 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not pretent 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
"arguments which Plato <adduces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a' good, hut an absolute evil. That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism 

* Whatever adirdts of mote and less is lodejnite— 
Pleasure admits of more and less— 1 

Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil— 

• Pleasure is indefinite— 

‘Therefore pleasure is an evil. 

See tbs <rvitrt>t%ia of theljvthagoreans. 
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Other Opinions on the subject of Pleasure. 

Nor yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1. j 
qualities, is it for that reason flbt a good; for the . 

energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is liappi- 
ness. 4 But it is said that good is (fcfinite, but fated, 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2 . 

Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of His seconi 
being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater •degree: it is possible < 

• also to'perform the acts of justice and tomi>erance 
in a greater or less degree. But it what they*nay 3. 
applies to pleasure' abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
tup some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be» definite and do so 
likewise? for there Ls not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

s The arguments here refuted by Aristotle may be thus 
briefly stated(1.) All goods art qqalities; pleasure is not a 
■luulity, therefore it is not a good. T 2 -) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefirilte ■■ now the Pythagoreans pli%i 
the indefinite ( aopiarov , arntpov) in their catalogue of evils. 

(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently 1 all gene ration, 
wfiich ifattapeeies of ntotion, is imperfect, lfat " good”.is 
perfect; if, therefore, pleasure is a rii'ifnc, it is not a good. 

(4.) The same argument? applies to ueairXj/puxnr, which is a 

yiviaic. •* ,«•',; ... 

The following are the subdivisions of ri vtiau; given m the 
Categories, c. si.,.and quoted by CIimc in the notes 40 hi» 
translation. # "• .. 

“ Prom not being totiein^.—Generation. 

From being to not being.—Destruction. 

From being to being mort.—Increase. 

From beiug to being less.—Decrease. 

From being here to lieing there.—Change of place. 

From being in this way to beijgin that way.—Alteration.” 
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is there always the same, but although relaxed, st$ 
health continues up to a certain poinf, and differs 
in! degree. It is possible, then, that the cate of 
pleasure may be the same. » 

4 . Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
Mis third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to jte a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
tliat it is not a motion: for quickness and slowness 
apjtcar to belong .to evory motion; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion, of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleasure; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, a<» it is 
to become angry; but not to feel pleasure qidckly, 
not even relatively ; ljut it is possible to walk, or to 

6 . grow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi¬ 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
“to be pleased”). 

7. How also can it be a generation ? for it appears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from anything; b'ut 

from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis¬ 
solved ; and yet tliat which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. c And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

6 . suro is the supplying of that want. But these, are 
bodily affections; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires, that must 
feel the pleasure .in which the supply takes place; 
that is, the body must feel it. c Thw does not seem 
to be the case; therefore, pleasure is not Qle sap- 
plying of a want; but when the supply has taken 
place, them a man will, feel pleasure; and when the 
supply is cut v off he. will foci pain. This opinion 

• Everything which 'is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which‘it was orijnnally produced/ Thu. pro¬ 
cess, which is opposite to ykvioic, is termed <p9opi. Pleasure 
cannot therefore be a ytvftnc ,''because it produces nothing 
which can he dissolve)] into its original elements. In fact, on 
tae contrary, the sensations which pleasure generate, pain, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 
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X s to hav 3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 

ected 'With food: for when men are in want, Y hen “ 
and Ijjive previously felt pain, tlfcy feel pleasure $t 
'Laving the want supplied. , 

This does not happen in all pleasures: for the 10. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain; 
and of the pleasures of the senses^ those which come 
by smelling are so : and so ore sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations kfor thjst have been 
no wants of anything to be ‘supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- . 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these arc not The mn * “• 
pleasant; for we must not think that because they Trrrhr 11 ' 
arc pleasant to ill-disposed persons* they are also sur ,'j. 
pleasant in themselves, except to these particular plained, 
persons j in the same way db we must not think , 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick ; nor those white, wliich appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or should la¬ 
this be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
frflin those sdurccs ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinefs of tilings ? 

Or may it lie said that pleasiu-es differ in kind 1 ftir 13. 
those which proceed fivia houoliroble wjurees diilcr 
froip those which proceed from disgraceful ones; 
sEnd it is impossible to feel \lic|plca8uic of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being musical: and so ytx in other casob. 

But the difference which exists between a friend 
anjj a Hkttcrer seeftis to prove either that pleasure 
is not a good, or that pleasures are dificrcnt in tratwl 1)V ‘ 
kind; for the former scenes, to associate with a comparison 
view to the good, the latter with a View to plea- between « 
sure; and the .latter is, reproatjjied, but the firmer 
is poised; as associating with a»different motive. a 
Again, no one would choose to live, having the 13- 
intellect of a child all hts life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that 
pleasure were the highest possible; nor <to take 
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delight iu doing any thing disgraceful, even if he 
was never to feel, pain for so doing. ‘ Besides, we 
should be diligent about many things, even i^they 
bought no pleasure; as about seeing, remembering,' 

16. knowing, possessing virtue. But whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or 
no, makes no difference; for we should choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Conse- 
ConchHion. quently, that pleasure is not tho chief good, nor 

every pleaship eligible, seems to be evident: and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes, differing 
either in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, he sufficient as to the 
opinions which have , been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 


CHAP. IV.. 

What Pleaxure ix, and that it renderx perfect every energy. 

• «. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
Pleasnre come more evident* if we resume the subject from 
ItsUm * the beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 
period of time ; f for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure * resembles this; for it is a 
whole: and we cannot at any particular time re- 
crflVo pleasure, the species of which would he per- 
> 2. fected if it .lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
not« mo* a > f° r every motion takes placcrin time, 

tio!| R nor°a an( ^ l* 83 some eifd in view; ps, for instance, the 
generation, motion of building :,and it is perfect, when it has ' 
produced tWi&t it aims 1 at; or in the whole time of 
3. its being built.* But in separate portions of the 

1 See Addison’s beautiful paper on the perfection of night, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. ‘ 

* The reading here adopted of this somewhat obscure pas¬ 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who Baja, with troth, that 
it the only reading which conveys any sense. The argument 
is aa folia wa:—Pleasure is .perfect at any moment; whereas 
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w^ole time, aU the motions are imperfect, and differ Hm, 
in aperies £rt>m the whole motion, and from one 
anotjjpr ; for-the putting of the‘stones together js 
Afferent from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 

And the building of the temple is perfect: because 4. 
it wants nothitig towards the end proposed: but 
the construction of the foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect: for each belongs only to a part. Con¬ 
sequently they differ in species; andjtfis not pos¬ 
sible at any {>articular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its sjjecies; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion lie the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there ftmst be also specilic 
diflereaces of motion ; as fifing, walking, leaping, 
and so om And not only thus, but even in walk¬ 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither aro'not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one jmrt of it and the other. Nor is G. 
it *the same tRing to cross this Hue or tiiat; for a 
j>erson not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti¬ 
cular place; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place. 1 *- . 

Ii seems, however, not to be j>erfeet in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater^ number of motions 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence tKm 
aud the whither 'constitute specips. But the se¬ 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time.whatsoever. 

It .is fmtin, therefore, that pleasure ‘yi'd motion 8. 
must be different from each otlfer, and that plea- 

any motion, e. g. the act of building,*is imperjjre* at the end of 
any portion'of tune, and not perfect until tbe whole time of 
building is completed, \yith respect to the nrchitpcluiti 
terms here “used, the r/nj jric*iB the basu (the shoe ax jt were, in 
French It toe) of the column. 'Pdfioounc by some has been 
understood to mean the levfiling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning ix the 
fluting; in French cannelure. • 

k In his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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rare is of the number, of things entire and perfect. 
This also would appear from the fact of its banig 
impossible to move' except in time, but we m^y feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which' 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 

9. But from all this it is clear, that at is incorrectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation; foi 
these terms are not applied to everything, but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, 
nor of a unit: nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a mntion or 
generation of pleasure; for it is something entire. 

10 . 'But since every perception energizes with refe¬ 
rence to its object, and than energizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to the best of 

Pleasure all the objects .which fill under it (for this more 
iiccom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
jianies, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
• H therefore ce p£i ou energizes, or that in which the perception 
feccion "of resides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every a ht- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
flijotc, oiA- reference to *tho best of all the objects wlucli fell 
rota, and linger it); this must be the most perfect and the 
toupio. mogt pjgj^Qt. for pleasure is attendant upon 
eveiy sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
„ and contemplation • but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, add the most perfect is the 
cdbrgy of thht which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which fell under it. 
Pleasure,'therefore, perfects the? energy : bat plea¬ 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just*as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy. 1 

18 But thajb there is a, pleasure in every act of thejjer- 

1 The physician is what the logicians call the efficient cause, 
whilst health is the formaLicause, of our being healthy. In 
lika, manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure the 

format cause. 

r , 
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ccptive faculty is evident: for we say that sights 
aiil sounds ^re pleasant: and it is also evident 
that this is most so, when the "perceptive faculty 
.is tlA best,’and energizes upon the best object. 

When the object'perceived, and the faculty whiSh 
perceives it, ate of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 

Again, pleasure makes the eneigy complete, not as 13 . 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to it: it is just what the freshness of wouth is to l* rfects th ® 
those in the prime of life. . * * L untold 

As long, therefore, as the objeet of perception or ren t hni.it,, 
intellect be such as it ought to he, as also the but as an 
faculty which judges or contemplates, there will be Bn< ? 
pleasure in the energy: for when the patient «nd * 

the agent are similar, and correspond to one tinuou*. 
another, the same effect is naturally produced. 

Why, ‘then, is no ono continually pleased '! is.it 
that he becomes fatigued 1 for no human faculties 
have the power of energizing continually. Pleasure, 
therefore, cannot rosult, for it follows the energy. 

,But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards > for at first the in¬ 
tellect is awakcucd, and energizes intensely in them, 
as, in the case of sight, those»do, who look stead¬ 
fastly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the same 
kind, but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also , 
becomes dulled. But one mijpit imagine that all is. 
men seek pleasure, because all arc desirous .of u 0 men 
and life is a kind of euergy ; anti pvery one euer- from the 
glzes ypon and with those tilings which he loves 
belt; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- [ ? | . r || < ' | v . f | ... 
ing, upon music; the studious man, with liis in- Ibercvenus: 
tellect, upon matters of speculation; • and so on 
with the" rest. But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, mid tfierefore it makes life perfect, Vhich 
men* desire. It is with, reason, therefore, that they 16. 
also desire pleasure; fgr it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. * Biit let the question, 
whetl er we choose life for the sake of pleasure* or 
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pleasure for the sake^of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimately counec^fd, 
apd not to admit of separation; for without an 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure’per¬ 
fects every energy. 


CHAP. V. 

Thai Pleasttt et differ in tj/ei m. 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species; for 
Pleasures we think that things which differ in species are 
differ in made perfect by different things : for such seems to 
cauaethe*" *be 0886 natural and iartafidal productions, 
energies 88 animals and trees and paintings and statues, 
which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
perfect energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 
dlffer J by things which differ in species. But the energies 
of the intellect differ from the energies of the 
senses, and each of these differ from one another, in 
species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 
them differ. <• c 

3 . This would also appear from the intimate con- 
Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and tbo 
the con- energy whifeh it perfects; for the appropriate 
tweed the pleasure contributes to increase the energy; for 
pleasure persons who energiin with pleasure judge of every- 
and the %Lng ipid perform everything with a higher degree 
energy 0 f accuracy; ijs those who take pleasure in geo¬ 
perfects metry become geometricians, >, and comprehend 
* ' everything more distinctly. So also those who are 

fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress'in their peculiar employment, because 

. 4 . they take pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con¬ 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected; 'and 
things which are intimately connected with objrcts 
differing in species, mtwt themselves also differ in 
specie*. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly from 5 . 
the*fact tha# pleasures arising foam other sources Became 
are jj^pedimeaits to energies; for those who lo\fc 
tnusic cannot pay attention to conversation if |,™ U ™ P ” S 1 
they hear any one playing; because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they ar^ engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in •conversation. It is the 0. 
same in every other case, when U man js employed 
upon two subjects at once: for tiro pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, bo that lie cannot energize at all upon riie 
other. When, therefore, we ta # kc very great delight 7. 
in auytliing, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another; 
just as jiersous wha eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are l>ad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and ljetter, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else, spoil them, 
it is evident tliat they arc very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
surcs arising from something else produce nearly I'leiumn* 
the same effect as pains arising from* the thing e 
itselfj for energies are destroyed by the pains 1 
wliieh belong to them; for msguicc, if writing or • 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful to ipiy one, 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
pajpful. The contrary effect, therefort), js produced 8. 
on eperg&s by the pleasures and pains which pro¬ 
perly belong to them * but those properly lielong to 
'the energy, which follow upon «it independently of 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other object^ produce nearly the mine 
effect £S pain ; for they destroy tlie energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies diffeb in* goodness or badness, 9. 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoided, and 
others neither, the fleasures also are related *11 the 

* 0 
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«ul bad same way 5 for there isa pleasure properly belonging 
nr.w. to every energy. , That, therefore, wMch is prefer 
to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 
tQ the bad energy is bad; for the desires of honour¬ 
able tilings are praiseworthy, the desires of dis- 
10. graceful ones to bo blamed. But the pleasures, 
which are contained in the energies; more properly 
belong to them than the desires; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upon the energies, anil arc so 
inseparable from them/ that it is questionable whe¬ 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operation 
of intellect or of the senses j for that would be 
absurd; hut because they are not separated, they 
appear to some to be* identical, 
jl. As, therefore, the'energies are different-, so are 
Fissures the pleasures. • Now sight differs from, touch in 
differ in purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 

, 12. and each differs from the other. There seemr to 
Pleasures -jjg a pleasure properly belonging to every animal, 
merTuml 88 there is to cacli its proper work; for it is that 
animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 

because mine each qase separately by itself, this would seem 

their ener- to bo the case; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
jfies-differ. j 0 ,, an( j 0 y a nian ^ Heraclitus says, tlfal 

an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food is 
-?• pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there¬ 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to ekpcct that‘the plea¬ 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case" 
of men; fot the same things give pain to some, 
andjpleasure to others ; and to some they are pain¬ 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the some in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
bjr a man in a fhver, and a man in health; nor is 
the sapie tiling thought warn by an invalid and kv 
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it man. in a good state of body : the same also is the 
caia with everything else. But in all such in¬ 
stancy that* is thought to l>c* the truth •wliidh 
appears so to the good man. , 

If this is well said, as it appears to he, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so far forth as he is True plea- 
good, are the measure of everything: those must 
be pleasures which appear so to him, and those to the mini 
tilings pleasant in wliicli -lie delights. But if wlmt man. 
is disagreeable to him seems jilcAsaiii V>*ativ one, it 
is no wonder ; for them are many; things which de¬ 
prave and injure men; but such things are not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With resjieet to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is midcut tTiat 1 
we must not call item pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man 1 or is not this plain 
from the energies t for pleasures follow upon them. 

Whether, then, there be one or more energies of lfi. 
the' perfect and perfectly bappy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly bp said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior jlogree, k just as the 
energies are. 


CHAP. VI. 

*0n IJrippiunx. 

9 

’Since we have spoken of tin; virtues, outlie differ-1, 
ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definition 
that we should.discuss jlm subjpet of happiness in 
outline, since we assumed this-to be the.end of 6U , 1M .j. 

k The original is troXXo<i7-o'i;, for which we have no equiva¬ 
lent in English. We could uSe thp expression “ lowjr in an 
infinitesimal degree*;” but we cannot sup “ a multesimal de¬ 
gree.” This, however, would exactly express the signification 
of the Greek. - 

T 2 # 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate-what 
has been said before, the argument ‘will be mtR-e 
concise. ^ 

2. , We have said that it is not a. habit; for if it* 

Happiness were, it migbt exist in a man who slept throughout 
an energy liyjng the life of a plant, and suffering 

t™virtue S the greatest misfortunes. If, then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before; and if, of 
energies, some are necessary 1 and eligible for the 
sake of something else 1 , others are eligible for their 
own sakes; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sake of something else; for happi¬ 
ness is in want of nothing,’but is self-sufficient. 

. 4. Now those energies are eligible for their owp sakes, 
from which notliing more is sought for beyond the 
„ energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the performance of ho¬ 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 
Reasons for their own sakes. And of amusements, those 
why happi- are eligible for their own sakos which are plea- 
new does . f or mon j 0 no t choose these for the sake of 

?n amuse- 1 anything else : for they are lather injured by them 
mciit. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5 . property. But the majority of those who are 

- . called happy fly te. such pastimes as these; and, 

therefore, those wfio have, a happy turn for such 
pastimes as thesp are in favour with tyrants; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
wliich tyrafits desire ; and such are the flurn they 
want. r 

6. These things are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those wlio are in power pass their leisure in 
then]. But such men are perhaps, no proof; for 
neither, virtue nor .intellect consists in having ppwer, 
and from these two good energies proceed; nor if 

Vs^essary does not hero imply necessary per te (inner! 
Ntfhweudigkeitl, buf moans and instruments necessary to tha 
accomplishment of some end.— Michelet . 
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th*se, who hjve never tasted pore and literal plea¬ 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, uihst wo thejefo^p 
think* that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed Ify 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup-; 
pose, that as tl^e things wliich appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear • 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very oftei\ said, those things 
are honourable aud pleasant whielf ate so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to his proper habit; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which i3 according to virtue. -w 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement; for it is absurd .that the end should 
be amusement; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sakii of 
amusement; for we' choose everything, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi¬ 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amus# ourselves in order Saying of 
that we may lie serious, ns Anacliarsis said, seems Anacharsi* 
to lie right: for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Relaxation, therefore, is not the end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of* the energy. But the < 
happy life seems to be according to virtue; and 
this is serious, and does*not consist iu .iinus<yiiel\ 

"We say also that serious things *arp better than lo.< 
those vrhjch are ridiculous and joined with amuse¬ 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
.of the<better man is^nore serious; and the energy 
of the better man is at onetf *sn]jeriot, %t»d more 
tending to - happiness. Besides, any person what- U. 
ever, egren a slKve, may, enjoy bodily pleasurA no 
less tSian^iie best man ^ but no* one allows* tliat a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far‘as that 
he partakes of life : for happirtess does not consist iu 
such modes of passing life, but in energies accent¬ 
ing to virtue, as baa been said already. 
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CHAP. YII 

On Contemplative Happineu. 

1. If happiness be ap energy according to virtue, it is 

Reasons reasonable to suppose that it is according to the 
^s^ku" ^cst v * 1 "^ lie > au< i this must be the virtue of the 
energy ac- best part of man. ' Whether, then, this best part be 
cording to the intellect, or something else—which is thought 
the best naturally to bear rule and to govern, and to possess 

virtue, i. e. y caa U p on honourable and divine subjects , or 
to'inVl- whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 

tectuat property which we possess j t,he energy of this part 

virtue. according to its proper virtue must bo perfect hap¬ 

piness : and that this energy is contemplative has 

2. been stated. This also would seem to 'agree with 

It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for this 

noblest. energy is the noblest; since the intellect is the 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know¬ 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

The moat It is also most' continuous ; for we are better 
constant, able to contemplate continuously than to do any- 

3. tiling else continuously. We think also that plea- 
The plea- sure ]UUlS t be united to happiness: but of all the 
■mite&r. ' energies according '.o virtue, that according to>wis- 

<h m is confessedly the most pleasant: at any rate, 
wisdom seems tc contain pleasures worthy of admi¬ 
ration, botfy in point of purity and stability: and it 
is reasonable to suppose that tills mode of lifl should 
1 be pleasanter to those who kno w it than to these who, 

4 . are only srelring it. - Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must-be most concerned with contem¬ 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need the necessaries or"life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just <man requires persons towards 

5. whom and with Vhorn he may act justly; and in 
like manner the temperate man, and the brave 
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info, and scson -with all the rest But the wise 
inmijpif even, by himself, is able to contemplate ; 
tmd*the more so. the wiser he is; perhaps he will 
energize better, if ho has co-operators, but hevertlfe- 6. 
less he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the oSly energy which is loved for its own sake; 
for it has no result beyond the adfc of contemplation ; 
but from the active energies, wo gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also tePconsisI in leisure, for 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure; Itlmpliw 
and we go to war in order that we may be at j>eace. ell,ur< ‘- 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military affairs ; and Jlie actions With 
respect to these are thought fo allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
for no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake, of war; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if he made 
his friends enemies in order that there might he 
battles and toassacrcs. The energy of the states- 8 
man is also without leisure; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, thft statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness lor 
himself and his fellow-citizen?, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. • 1 . 

Ifj then, of Jill courses of action which are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those widely have to do with Itecojii'.u- 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and ,0, ‘ 
thpse*l?ave no lcilure, and aim # at sJiue end, and 
arc pot chosen for their own sakes; hut the energy 
of the intellect is thought ty .be superior in inten¬ 
sity, because it is contemplative; arid to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and, to havg a pleasure properly 
belengMjfto it; and ff tliis increases the. energy ; 
and if self-sufficiency, dhd leisure, and freedom from 
cares (aa far as anything tyunan can be free), and 
everything wluch is attributed »to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy; then this .must be 
the perfect happiness of «nan, when it attains the 
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end of life complete; for nothing is incomplete/1 
those things -winch belong to happiness 

If. But such a life would be better than man &fuld • 
Such a life attain to; for he would live thus, not so far forth a& 
neSrarttoj* he is man, but as there is in him something divine.™ 
the divine. But so fax as this divine part surpasses the whole 
compound nature, sb far does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. If, 

, then, the intellect be divine when compared with 

man, the life‘also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal : u but as far 
as it is posable he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord¬ 
ance with the .best principle in him; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is far 

13. more excellent than all Besides, this would seem 
to be each man’s “ self,” if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there¬ 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

Id- the life of some other tiling. And what was said 
before will apply now \ for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by n&ture, is best and most pleasant 
to every one \ and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect itf most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constitute! Man. c This life, therefore,' is 
tho most happy. 

m Compare what Cicero lays respecting the Stoics (dp 
Fin, V. iv.): “Vitteautem degendm ratio maxime quid* m illis 
placnit quieta, in contemplatione et copitione posita rerum: 
qtue quia deorum erit vitee simillima, sapienti visa est (Rgnis- 
fiua, atquc his fie rebus'et splendida est eorum et illustris 
oratio.”— Brewer. 

■ Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii.. 

“ Immortalia ne. spares, mone. annus, et almit®, 

4ute rapit bora diem.” . 
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Continuation qf the tame subject . 

But that life which is according to the other kind 1. . 

of -virtue, occupies the second .place in, respect to 
happiness j for the energies ficcordflig»to it are be- happ} neg8 , 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just u superioi. 
and brave, and eveiything else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our ha PP nie *®' 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing wlrnt* is becoming to each. 

But all these appear to belqng to human naturo; 2 . 
in Bomb points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequeitce of our corporeal nature, and, in rntiny, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely united to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru¬ 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in. accordance 
with prudence. 0 But these are knit togetlrci with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man; and the virtues of thfe. compound 
nature are human j and therefore the life according^ 
to and the happiness according to them, are 

human. But the happiiless of the intellect is sdf-V 4 
rate ; and let it be enough to havfe said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is «beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happifiess also would seem to reqrnrj 5. 
external good in a small degftj, or in^iess degree 
tkn moral happiness. For let it be granted that |, xtenUi 
both equally st&id in neqd of the necessaries of life g00 d. 
(everf thffiigh he who ifi engaged in social* duties 

» Moral virtue chooses the .right end; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the.right means to that end; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence*the intimate and In¬ 
separable n "i»" between the two, of which AristqUe here 
■peaks. 


S.V 
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employs himself more about the body,oand tiling 
of <that-kind, for there would be some little differ¬ 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there Si ill 
be a great difference; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly; the brave man also 
will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to bis virtue; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will ho or any other character 
be known. 

'• 6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
reside in both; but for the perfection of actions, 
many things are needed; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con¬ 
templative man requires no such things, at least, ^.o 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im¬ 
pediments, at least" they are so to his contempla¬ 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to a perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such things in order to 
maintain his charact er as a man. 

8. /'hat perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
It is the ehergy; might be diown also from the following 
whichwe* con ®deratiaps j that we suppose the gods to be pre¬ 
may pup- eminently blbBsed and happy. But what mqral ac- 
imkAhat tions can we attribute to them,? shall they be just 
the good actions; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
m )°y- them as making bargains, and restoring deposits, 

' and <so forth 1 Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous acts, making them undergo ^fjrmidable 
things, and meet danger, because it is honourable ? 
or liberal acts ? But to whom will they give i and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any¬ 
thing qf that sort. But if we say that they are 
temperate, what would fhat meant is ncit the praise 
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absurd, because they have net bad desires? p And if 10. 

went tlfrough every case, mpral actions would We cannot 
seen* insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But eet * ttribut<! 
gll supjiose that .they live, and therefore energize; actiong 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like Endy 
mion .9 To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral fiction, and still more so, production, 
what is left besides contemplation 1 So that the 11. 
energy of the Deity, as. it surpasses all others in But °"b 
blessedness, must be contemplartiv§ : jufd therefore, t ‘j™' 
of human energies, that wlllch is nearest allied to 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of hajjpiness which ore deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gpds, their vWiole 
life is blessed; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them somo resemblance tb such an energy : but 
no other»auimal is happy, because they in no, way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13 . , 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness; and No animal 
whoever have more capacity tor contemplation, abl(! of 
h&ve more happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu¬ 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem¬ 
plation. 

p How much more philosophical are the following observa¬ 
tions of Bishop Butler on the •happiness of heaven (Anal. 

Part I. c. v.) :—“ Nor is our ignorance, what will be the enf- 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent igno¬ 
rance, what particular scope or occasiop there will he for the 
gxercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of itqpfh regard to each other, any proof that "there will be 
nrf sphere of exercise for uiose virtual. Much less, if that 
wen fiossible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind ia os character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
governments tarnished in "(he univefte is moral, the character 
of vfrtu^and piety must, in some way or other, be*the condi¬ 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it.” 

■. The stdry of Endymionns well known. Cicero alludes ts 
it in his De Finihus, V. xx.* Itatjue ne si jucandissimis 
quidem nos somniis nsnrns putemus, Endymionis soiflnum 
unbis velimus. dan: idque 1 ' accidat, mortis instar putemus.” 
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14. The lmppy man will need external prosperity, so 
How far far forth as lie is man; for human nature is K#t 

goals sufficient of itBelf for contemplation; but the body 

necessary, mqst be in health, and it must have food ana’all 
other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods, because we say that 
without external good he can be blessed; for self- 
sufficiency does' not consist in excess, nor does 

It. action. BiA it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being ldrd of earth and sea; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. We may see this plainly: for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, buff even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a''competence, for the 
life of that man will be" happy, who energizes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. •Solon also perhaps gave a good 
The opi. description of the happy man, when he said, that 
Solon «nd * n °pbiion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Annxago- plied with external goods, who luul done the most 
ran. ■ honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it *is 

possible that men who have moderato possessions 

17. should do what they'ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful when ho said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 

■ tude ; T for they judge by externals, having a percep¬ 
tion. of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with wlut has been said ; such statements, 
therefore, cabry with them some? weight. 'Bit we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from frets and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns '; and 
we ought to toy all that has been said by applying 
it to facts and to life; and if our arguments agree 

'Vc . 

r The meaning of this passage ii, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that richeB or power constituted happiness; be¬ 
cause, he said, that if he rs asked who way a happy man, he 
should probably printout one whom the world would consider 
foolish aud absurd. 

*• C t 
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with facts, wo may receive them ; but if they are at 
vStiance, w 8 must consider them as mere words. 

He also who* energizes according to inteUeot, and 19 . 

■ga $3 attention to that, and has it in the best st^e, He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods; for if any 
regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is be . 
thought that there is, it # is reasonable to suppose i 0T ed by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the god*, 
and nearest allied to themselves: but this must be bec8U8e bc 
the intellect; and that they woul$ lje'kind in re- Ambles" 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their Mends, and who 20 . 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at'the 
same time most dear*'to the gods, and most happy; 
so that ev en in this way the Vise naan must be the . 
liappiest man. 


CHAP. IX.* 

That it u not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory qf 
Virtue, but to possess Virtue, and practise it. 

• 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
masters, and of the virtues and also of Mendship Moral pre- 
and pleasure, must we think tjat our original plail 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, un ies* th* 
according to the common saying,, not the dontem- stgdent 
plating and knowing all tilings, but lather the 1,88 been 
prjurtiSmg them 1 If so, it is not,sufficient to know 
the jjheory of virtue, but we must endeavour to toMrinue: 
possess and employ it; or pursue whtj^ever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. How, if education 
mere treatises were sufficient of.themselves to*make mus ‘ be 
men goa*^justly “.would they have received many ^ >nsi ereo 

and great rewards,” as Theognis says , m and it would 

• • 

* This chapter h the eonnectinjflmk between the Bthicsand 
Volitica. 

“ The passage to which Aristotle alludes is aa follows 
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3. be our duty to j>rovidei ourselves with them. But 
the truth is, that they seem to have [tower to mffee 
on and to excite young men of liberal minds*. and 
to make a character that is generous and truly fond 
of the honourable, easily influenced by virtue; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 

4. to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
The masses the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
c y ear ‘ but fear: nor to abstain fro*vicious things because 

1 it is disgraceful, but tor. fear of punishments; for 
they live according to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them; they fly also from the contrary 
pains; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant, 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasoning, then, can effect a 
Cannot be change in such men ad these ? for it is not possible, 
wkb° ne< * or at. least not easy, to alter what has been for a 

long time impressed upon the moral character; hut 
it is perhaps a great thing, if, when everything is 
present by whieli we arc thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 1 " 

6 . But it fe thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching, 
becoming Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
S<K> not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea¬ 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
ava : l in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed For he who' lives in ofieUience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns him from it; nay, more, he would not under¬ 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 
convictions of such a man as this 1 On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to < *i~soring, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 


“ It to the sons of Aesculapius had beeu given 
To core the vices and bad hearts of men, 

Mrny and great would their rewards have been. 
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a character in some way .connected with Virtue, 
laying wha* is honourable, and hating what is dis¬ 
graceful. 4 But to meet with right education in {he 8. 

• path of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one Educate: 
Is brought up under such laws : for to live tenfpe- b , 

lately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, ] aw ' 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
mid institutions ought to bo regulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 

familiar . 11 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that We should meot 9 
with good education and attention when young; Education 
but since when we arrive at manhood we ought 
also to study and practise what we have learnt, we f or 
should require laws also for this purpose: in Short, mr* as 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather ch,ldren - 
than to yeason, and to punishments rather than to * 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think 10 ., 
tliat legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, sinoe those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they arc led; but to iijiposc chas¬ 
tisements and punishments o* those who are dis¬ 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurablb; because he who is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
•hohour, will obey reason; *but. the bad man dcsirps, 
pleasure, and is corrected l>f pain, like a beast of 

1 In the original, carocwxVC, frotfl curfew. Hence the , 
signification of the word is, so disposed ai t^ be.restrained or 
kept i* check by virtfious principles. , • 

” It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit thewi 
mordl philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; wfiat faint njotsves they could 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in jtself urge.meu to become yrtuous, 
whq ba^ssff taste for yirtvte ? The jery fact of lqving virtue 
for virtne’s sake, pfe-supposea a proficiency in morals far 
beyond the,general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as thp heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no hsathen, no human philo. 
sophy, could supply. 
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11 . burthen. Therefore, it„» a common saying, that 

the pains ought to be such as are moshopposed (9 
ti e pleasures which are loved ,. 

12 . Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a gdod 
Rrcapitu- tnaTi must have been educated well, and have been 
lotion. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either ill voluntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to bo dene by living in obedience to some 
, intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has tho power of"'enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com¬ 
pulsory foreo; nor, in short, the authority of any 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pru¬ 
dence and intelligence; and besides, meu^ hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, even 
if they do it rightly; but the law is not odious 

13 . when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedaemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 
. parta. tutions; whilst in most states such matters have 

boon neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife.' 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education ‘attention to educatioV, and on right principles, and 
the state. tkaVit should have power-to enforce it: but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute ..to the. 
virtue of his children and friends, or at lctist to 
- ' make this his deliberate purpose* <■ 

15. From what has been- said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him¬ 
self fit.for legislation,: for public systems of educa- 

, ■> r . , 

“ Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care; 

Heedless of others, to his own severe.” 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 

So'also Jnvenal (Sat: xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant at 
** Antiphtyiga trepidi laris, ac.Polyphemus.” 
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tion are evidently made by the laws; and those are 
godt which aib made by good laws. But whether 
these laws be written or unwritten would seem ta 
iAak<?no difference:; nor whether they are those by 
winch one or many persons are to be educated, as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches ef education. For in the same way 19. 
that legal enactments and customs havo authority 
in states, so also the words.of a father? and customs, 
have authority in private families*; apd^&ll greater 
authority on account of the Velatjonship, and the 
benefits conferred: for children have a natural affec¬ 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from !?■ 
public; as is the case in medicine; for universally 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever; education 
but to a .particular individual jferhaps they are not; computed, 
and the pugilist perhaps docs not use the same style 
of fighting with all. . It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is iftore likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic? master, 
or any other master, would take the best* care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all ofi a certain 
class ; for the sciences are stud, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rulea J 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hindar 19. 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
ong has no scientific knowledge, but ofih^acpurately 
exaipindb by experience what happens- to each 
individual; as syme physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able .to assist another. PerhapS it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, on fiteH^tudy any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to* the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with ft, aq far as may be j for 
we have said thal the sciences have to do with the 
universal And perhaps he who wishes to,make Tbc stud; 

of leftitlu 
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men letter by education, whether many or few, 
should endeavour to become fit for the duties gj? a 
legislator, if it is bylaws that we' become^good. 
For to give a good disposition to any one, and tb 
the particular jierson intrusted to him, ia*not’in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of liim who possesses knowledge: as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is pos¬ 
sible to study and become wise. 

Should r wc not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and % what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
frqm those who are skilled in politics 1 for it was 
supposed to be a part of political science. Or does 
the case of political* science "appear to be different 
from tliat off the otner sciences and faculties 1 for 
in. the others the samo men seem to teach the fa¬ 
culties, and energise upon them; as, for example, 
physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
to teach politics, bnt not one of them is a practical 
politician ; statesmen do this, who Vould seem to 
do it in“consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 
experience rather than on any intellectual prin¬ 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon Buck-subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make fojensic 
speeches and pubjjc harangues) : nor do they seem 
tr> make their own sons, or any others of their 
friends, politicians. - But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they, would do so if they could j for they 
could not have left any better legacy so their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thing for themselves than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

However, experience seems to contribute not a 
little; for otherwise men would not fiswne, better 
politicians by being accustomed to political afiaars. 
It seems, therefore, that 1 those who are desirous of 
knowledge on political science, nee’d also experience. 
But those sophists who profess it, seem to be very 
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far from teaming it: for thSy do not at ail know 
eiftter what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
pbjqpfc-mattejf: for else they would not* ha^e 
assumed it to be the some with rhetoric, or even 
worse ; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws,* because it is passible to select the 
best ; f as if this selection were not a jvork requiring 
intelligence; and as if * a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost imjfqftahce* here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperience*! may contented, if they 
arc not ignorant whether the jvork is executed well 
or ill, an in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 2R 
as it appfears, “the works” of political science. 

How then can a -man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best ? for ,it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; m and yet 
the authors endeavour to state pot only the cases, 
but also in wbat manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those < 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of conllj- 29. 
tutions w would be useful to thostf whoare able to 
study thg theory, to decide what ie'done well, ^ law-s'air 
or the Contrary, or what kind of’laws axe suitable ugtfel. 

, to certain cases : but*to those who go through such 
collections without having Ycfhned % habit, the 
power of 'forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except fit belongs to them spontaneously; 
but j>erlffff!s they might .thus become more Intelli¬ 
gent on thepe subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

* Aristotle himself wrote a treatise on this subject, w^icli is 
now lost to ns; 

V 2» 
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Since 
legislation 
has been 
passed over 
by others, 
Aristotle 
proposes to 
write on the 
subject. 

31. 


Subject of legislation, 1 it would perhaps be better 
for us to examine it ourselves, and, m short,‘the 
vfriole" subject of politics, in order that the pfoilo? 
sephy of human nature may, as far as is in our 
power, be completed. First,* then, if anything 
has been well said by our predecessors on any par¬ 
ticular point, let vr, endeavour to explain it: then 
from a comparison of the different forms of govern¬ 
ment, let ,us examine what kind of qualities pre¬ 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par¬ 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contrary: 
for when these points arc considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of what Torm o* government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti¬ 
tutions. Let us then make a commencement 


r 'Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parta into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely:—(1.) Books 1. II. 
(1.) III.-VI. (3.) VII. VIII. 
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BOOK I.- 

CHAP. I. 

Contrast the ethical system of Aristotle with that of Plate*. 
nriJ illustrate *your assertions by quotations from his works. 
Define the chief good. • 

Of what science does Aristotfb consider the chief good to 
be the end 1 

What are the subdivisions of that sconce ? 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author 1 
* ISfame them, and state wtfht you know respecting each. 
~P.-rp1a.iTi fully the tenps eripyetu, ipyov, cvmp 4f, the- 
Show that the ends of the chie£ arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. IL 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 

^Pjpv^fit {he political, i a’the science, of social life, is 

the master science. * 

What arts are comprehended under it 1 
Show that Aristotle’s doctring of the sdboijlination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the wa^in which the. 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and the 
state. 

CHAP. Ill . . 

What do you mean by an exact scier ce ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither pohticr nor ethics are exact sciences. 

On what does exactness depend ? < 

Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects 1 

Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics! 

What do you mean by a young man 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political sdemre! 

Wliat is the name universally given to it! 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory 1 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn¬ 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods 1 • 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

‘Quote the passage from Hesibd given in this chapter. 

■ HAP . V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle ehvmerate 
in this, chapter i , 

Why does he enumerate so runny ? 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteyic, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
raatic. , > . ■ - k . 

Give Cicero’s definition (de Ein.‘V. v.), and showjts in* 
fcorrectness. ' ' 

In what, part of this treatise does Aristotle consider tho 
- contemplative .life 1 
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Why does he defer it so long 1 
•Explain tfe term (iiutoc- 
Ijjfcow that* wealth cannot he t£e chief good* 

CHAP. VL 

Explain Plato’s doctrine of the tela. 

Distinguish between lota ancf elvuc. 

DSes Aristotle fully examine the tnxth or falsehood of 
Plato’s theory or not ? , 

Distinguish between “ idea” awf “ abstract idea" 

What points in Plato’s theory does Aristotle show to be, 
inconsistent with the doctrine that “ the good ” is an idea ? 
Has Aristotle’s behaviour to Plato ever been impugned t 
State what you can in his defence ' 

Distinguish between anidfiui eISijtiko), and mifx€\t)TuL 
Name the ten categories. • • • 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippua. 

What is meant by the trvtmn\ia tu>v ayuOiovi 
How is the argument affected by the division of goods 
into two classes i 

•What are those classes 1 Give examples. 

If in different things the definition* of their goodness 
difiers, how do you account for*the coinmon name ? 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory? # 

ff the idea existed, would it be practically useful ? 

* % 

•CHAI\ VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference (irpottiptoic)- 
“Jjy*a different path our argument lias arrived at the 
sdme point." Explain this, 
ifow many degrees of finaljty are there t 
Prove that happiness is final, “pet* 8^ and self-sufficient. 
Explain self-sufficiency. 

Wbpt*i£ tue ffjyqv 6£ any spqcies. 

What, therefore, is the tpyov of man ? 

State the successive* steps by which Aristc'.le builds *up 
his definition of happiness. * 

Define happiness. 
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Ry plain the meaning of fiioe rdXetoc- 
By what methods are first principles obtained 1 
T^Y plftin the meaning of tho term induction,‘taking <he 
Rhetoric as your authority. 

CHAP. VIII. 

What is Aristotle’s object'in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness 1 
State those mentioned by him- 
■ To what philosophers are .they to be attributed 1 
. To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due 1 

What sect adopted this division ? 

Wviat three qualities are combined in Aristotle’s notion oi 
happiness 1 

Quote the Delian inscription.' 

' How far is external prosperity necessary to happiness 1 

CHAP. IX. 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness ? 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin I 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind 1 
Why does it not co,me by chance 1 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 

W hy •cannot brutes be called happy ? 

How far c$u cliildren be called so t 

CHAP, x: 

. '■ ‘ 

„in what sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
with Aristotle’s theory ? 

What idea would yea form of Aristotle’s opinion respect¬ 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any other 
part of his works ? v , 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which eu^body 
tl»e prevalent views on this subject. 

State the,, different steps in Aristotle’s examination of 
Solon’s saying. 
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What conclusion would ^ou draw from tllis chapter gene- 
•jdly as to‘Aristotle’s opinion o£ the relation between happi¬ 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

• What is the only source of wretchedness 1 

Explain the expression bcavioc tcex°P r )')"if 1 * i 'oc- 

Distinguish between pairapioc and tviai/iuv. 

When wei call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so ? f 

‘CHAP. XL 
• * . . 

What does Aristotle think pf the degree in winch tito 
dsad are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living ? • 

Does he think that their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby 1 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to^Jreek 
tragedy? * 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero.. 

CHAP. XXL 

To what plass of things does happiness belong ? 

Can it be a capacity ? 

What are the characteristic^ of things praised ? 

Can happiness be of the number of these ? 

What objects are beyond praise ? 

What was Eudoxus’s opinion ? and how far did it agiee 
. with that of Aristotle ? 

Who was Eudoxus ? 

Distinguish between praise and encomium. 


CHAP..XIIL. 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of virtue*? 
Why of human virtue ?' 

How 'does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of tho 
nature q£4be* soul ? \ * e • 

HoHv for is the 'mvastigation* to be carried ? 

' How ipany parts arq there of the soul 1 
Are these necessarily physically divisible*? 

What are they ? 
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What are the (subdivisions of the irrational part I 
With which of these is virtue concerned 9 
Whence aqses ,a doubt as to the manner in which tip 
division should be made 9 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as you 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word 1 pv\i) with the Latin words 
'inimus and anima. *■ 

How does the division of the soul lead to a division 1 ol 
virtues 9. 


BO OK U. 

•* 

CHAP.-L 

How many kinds of virtues are there 9 

How is each produced 9 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. » 

Mention any other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy 9 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natural gift 9 r ■ 

State flips, and give som§, of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 
•CHAP. H. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle’s assertion 
that this treatise is eminently p't&cticaL 

What does he mean by ov Stwptas evtxa dtnrep at aXXat 9 

What relation does right reason (opdoc \tfyocJ. bear to 
virtue generally 9 , 

Xu what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub¬ 
ject of right reason fully 9 

.Why is it diore appropriate thero than here 9 
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Why should the discussion of the moral'virtues precede 
that of th# intellectual 1 

'Why is*it unadvisable to lay down, p^rtiojilar rules of 
, conduct I 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility ? 

Show by example that what iB right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CflAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected 1 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical dSctrine respecting virtue is refuted in this 
chapter 1 


CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle’s theory of 
•the formation of moral habits 1 

State his answers to this objection. , 

(1.) By denying the fitch 

(2.) By denying the parallelism of the cases. 

What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 
Distinguish between npaypa and npaOc- 
Show how the one majf b^right and the otliej yrong. 
Give examples. , ‘ • 

State the physical analogy by which ^amotle illustrates 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define genus, species, differentia. 

Define and explain irAOri, cvvafu <■,, tf&tf. 

, Proy^that neither virtue hor vice can b« a ru6oc. 

Prove that they oannot be cwApeti. * 

What then iathe genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chapter 1 
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CHAP. VI 

What is the signification of the tern open) generally ? 

What as applied to man 1 

How many kinds of means are there 1 

Give examples of each. * 

Which is according to arithinetical proportion ? 

How does every one •who possesses urum/pi] act Willi 
respect to the mean ? 

Does the rule apply to both feelings and actions ? 

Prom these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 
Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

Prim, the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 
Show how virtue can he both a mean and an extreme. 
What actions and passions are'incapable of a mean state ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Wliat advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases 1 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 

ciaypatf))] ? ' 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 
caws:— 

(1.) Fear and confidence. 

(2.) Pleasures and pains. 

(3.1 Giving and receiving. 

i 4.j Honour and dishonour (great). 

5.1 Honour and dishonour (small). 

6.1 Anger. ' < 

\(.) The social virtues. 

(a) Truth, 
lb.) Relaxation. 

(a) Friendliness. 

Apply those statements to the cases 6f feelings.' 

(a.) Shame. 

(b.) Indignation. 
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CHAP. FILL 

-s • 

* Explain auu illustrate the opposition between the mean 
and the extremes; and between tbe extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always equi-distant from the 
extremes. • 

How many reasons are there foi this feet ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the «th*y by the 
case of temperance. 


CHA P. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, "and excgiler 
rare, praiseworthy,«nd honourable*? 

State the practical rule, whiph Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge 8f our 
natural propensity 1 

, What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from ,tlie Iliad respecting 
Helen. • • 

How much must after all bo left to the moral sense 1 


‘.BOOK IIP. 

CHAP. L' 

Why is it necessary to consider tbe subject of tbe vo.um 
tary and involuntary 1 • *. 

Why‘is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

How tfenf kinds t>f involuntary actions tee enumerated 
by Axistotle > ‘ . 

What pother class is^here which he has omitted ? 

Explain and illustrate* the, meaning df the expression 
‘ mixed actions.” 
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Do mixed actions most resemble voluntary or involuntary 
actions ? Why is this ? 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there ? 

What practical difficulty is there in judging of these 
actions 1 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com¬ 
pulsory. 

Wliat does Aristotle mean fey non-voluntary actions 1 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle’s theory ? 

Explain the difference between uyvodv and ci ayvuiav. 

' When is ignorance pardonable,‘and when not 1 
, Define to ikovoiov. 

Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary ) 
CHAP.JL 

Explain wliat is xneant'by deliberate preference; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle ? 

Prove that it is not— 

(1.1 Desire. 

(2.1 Anger. 

(3.1 Volition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 

Giye its real and nominal definitions. 

T> t 

'-CHAP. III. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation! 1 , 

'Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 1 

About what matter* then do we deliberate 1 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable 1. '■.. 

Why do we deliberate about the arts nurfe than about the 
sciences 1 

Are any arts excluded 1 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt 1 
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Which of these divisions may be madf# the subjects of 
ijeliberatifti i 

* What is the office'of deliberation 1 
Are ends or. means its matter i 
Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate i 
Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of tfie psychical theory of Plato 1 
^Define TTf)OatpE0t£, 


ClIAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition ? 

Wliat are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question i 

Solve these difflbulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition m 
RLct. I. x. • 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good aud bad men differ on tlds point ! 

How does pleasure influence volition I 

CHAP. Y. 

• • 

State Socrates’s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will. * t 

State the successive steps in the argument by winch Aris¬ 
totle proves that vice is foliyitary. 

What does the coydu&t flbtli of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this qjiesftyn 1 

Wliat does Bishop Butler say fsa this point in Ins chapter 
onahfecessity 1 • 

Does the way in widen ignorance is trea^xl Tittp^Tort 
Aristotle’s view 1 

How is drunkenness and ignorant of the law dealt with 1 

What is,the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense i 
. 1^3 wSat coneluslen docs ’jshis effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice i 

State any physical analogies in support of Ari^otle’s 
doctrine. * ' , 

Answer the objection “that men have no control ovefa 
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their 'imaginations, and therefor^ are not responsible for 
their opinions.” 1 

Answer the objection “ that the aiming at the end ?j 
not a matter of choice.” 1 

Show that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntary in the same manner or 
degree ? 

i » 

CHAP. VI 

«. ,h < , 

.Why does Aristotle discuss courage anl temperance in 
this part of his treatise ? 

On what subjects is courage a mean state 1 
Has courage reference to evils of all kinds 1 
Whi,t kinds ere excluded ? 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these ? 
Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to feaj, in 
which, nevertheless, a man -is not called brave ? 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear ? 

In what cases then will the brave man show courage? 

In what kinds of deaths especially ? 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage ? 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors? 

CHAP. VII. 

How many divisions are there of (f>o€epa ? 

Name thejn. 

In what wavs are faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence ? ' 

■ What relation does the end bear to the habit ? 

Define “the brave man.” 

What is.thb brave man’s motive? 

Name the excess and defect. ,. 

Describe the charactbrs»of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conversant with 
the same things. l1 ' 

What is Aristotle’s opinion of suicide? 

Show by examples and quotations how Air it agues or 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. vin. 

* • 

' How many imperfect forma of courage are there f 
•Name them. * 

What are the motives to that 'which is called iro\n itf 1 
Show by examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer’s heroes. * 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine courage ? 
Do those who are brave undep compulsion belong tp this 
class? ", 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds Ik rijjc 
ifiireiplas. 

What was Socrates’s opinion, and how does it bear uj on 
his moral theory ? 

What was the af&iurin the Hermseuin to which he alludes V 
Show that by Supoc Aristotle mean^mere animal instinct. 
Why*are the sanguine brave ? . * 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine ? ' 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets oa historians. 

CHAP.‘IX. 

Show that courage , has more to do with <j>o€epa than 
SappaXta. 

•Show (1) that it is kitCXwrov. t 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire tlian tem¬ 
perance. ’ • ** 

Is a brave man leas brave for felling pain 1 
‘Is he more so foijthat reason 1 • • • 

Hov? for does energizing with pleasure belong to all“the 
• virtue* ? * 


CHAP. X. 

■ 

Tcf \Aat part of- *th§ soul dt> courage and temperance 
belong ? ’ 

Define temperance antP intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle*make ? 
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'Give exairfples of eadh. 

Statu the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. 

With what .class of pleasures is temperance oonversa no ? 

Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at' this 
conclusion! 

How is Aristotle's theory illustrated by the case of brute 
animals ? 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea¬ 
sures of touch, and to which docs ho limit the province of 
intemperance 1 

CHAT*. XL 

State the divisions of inOv/ilai. 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent ? 

How far limy both these classes of desires be said to be 
natural 1 * 

How is the temperate ilian affected with regard to 
pleasures ? 

How with regard to pains ? 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the courageous man. 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

- CHAP. XII. 

'Which is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the, reasons. 1 

Draw a .distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of th<f habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between axoXadta and th<S fruits cf 
.ebUdrep ? ' 

What does Aristotle meanly an obedient and disciplined' 
state 1 1 « 

. What rides does he givo for attaining this state 1 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. L 


D6fino liberality. 

Show the correctness of this defijiitjcfo. 

Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue ? 

Is the term prodigality used in more senses than one'( 

Is liberality shown more in giving or in readying 1 
Account for this. 

For what virtue %re tho^e who abstain from receiving 
mprogerly rather commenddfl ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man 1 
In what manner will he exercise this virtue f 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 

State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 

( 1.1 In respect to receiving. 

2.) In respect to giving. 

In relation to what must we judge of a man’s liberality ? 
Illustrate the answer to thia,question by examples. 

What is Aristotle’s opinion of those* who make their own 
fortunes ? 

’ Is it easy for a liberal man 1 m do so 1 
Distinguish between 4he*liberal andjprodigalaman. 

(1.1 In giving. 

(2.) In receiving. 

Cag monarchs We prodigal ? 

*In what cases wcyild the liberal man feel pain 1 
Why is Simonides used a&#n illustration of this subject ? 
Define and compare together prodigality and illiberalitv. 
Why are^both charsurteristic^ of prodigality seldom found 
in tjie^ame person J *■ 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
illiberal ? » 

Which does most harm socially, the miser at the spend¬ 
thrift? 
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State some of the principal peculiarities in the charactei 
of the prodigal man. " / 

Account* for the union of profusdnesa and illiberally in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable 1 

Mention tlie different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources ? 

What distinctions thdn do you make 1 


CHAP. IL 


Define magnificence. 

Show in what it differs from liberality. 

Show, by .reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance pf this virtue. 

Give an account of the Athenian Xurovpyiau 
On vlia,t does propficty depend 1 
Name the excess and defect. 

Does magnificence imply ewiorfifiri ? 

What is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 

Can a poor man be magnificent 1 

Describe tbe characters of the (iavavao c and fiucpovpcvt'iij. 

What is the parode of a comedy t 

Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 


CHAP* III. 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity f 
Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete ? u * 

Hoes he puraue'the same- plan in any richer cases ! 

Define the magnanimous man. , 

Define the modest man. .■... 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity^ 

Mention examples of both ’ .. . , , 

Give some illustrations of the idek which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. / >■ 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between nfitjm and ro iaXov, 

« In what '•way is the magnanimous man conversant with 
n/iY; f • * 

* What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
IB k itr/ws T&v aptriSv 1 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magnani¬ 
mous man» 

I I.) As to honour. 

2.1 As to wealth. . 

3.1 As to courage. . 

4.) As to liberality. » 

5.1 As to asking favours. 

6.1 As to seeking honour. 

7.1 As to truth. 

8.1 As to friendship. 

9.) As to manners and"conduct. 

J.0.) As to his gait, Bpoechy»&c, 

Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious 1 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity 1 
What is the meaning of dpwveia ? 

Is the magnanimous man ever eipwv 1 
i Describe the fiucpi^vyitr, and the yavvor. 

Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse* * 

•» » * 

CHA?. IY. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the san e 
habit as the former ? • „ 

Has Aristotle treated of it before ? 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity 1 
Illustrate this by referring, to liberality. 

WJnJnce ariseei the difficulty, of assigning a name to this 
virtue 1 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean 1 

CHAP. Y. 

• • 

Define meekness? aqd name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed T . 

Show that the excess takes pface in all the categories 
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How man^species art there pf the exoeRS f 
Name thorn, and distinguish between them. 

Which extreme is furthest from the mean ? 

What milder terms do we apply to slight tranBgressiorffl f * 
How must the extent and nature of transgression be 
decided 1 


CHAP. VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners^ 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 

Name the extremes. 

Will the term “ politeness “ designate the mean habit ? 
Distinguish between the mean «nd friendship. 

What is thp end and aim of the polite ? 

"\Yithin what limits will he aim at giving pleasure ? 
Distinguish between ifdvs and uottTtcoc. 


CHAP. VII. 

Describe the •truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used ? 

Is truthfulness morp showji in matters of great or of little 
moment ? 

Distinguish between him*who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes thpm without a motive. 

fjhow the possible connection, between false modesty and 
UTogance'. *’ 

Give exanfplea. 

Which is the Vorst of the two extremes ? 

CHAP. VH3. . 

Name and describe .the social virtue in periods of relax* 
ation. 

What is the etymological lheaning.of the teimSvrpa 7 re\ia 

Name and desfcribe the extremes. , * 1 

.Why does one extreme sometimes got the credit of twin a 
the mean? • • . 6 

hat do ^ou mean by tact ? 
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Contrast the character, «m respect to this virtue, if the 
iducated aShd uneducated. 

*'How is this difference illustrated by Athpniap comedy 1 
* What considerations 'will regulate the behaviour of him 
who jests with propriety ? 3 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. 

cha3>. IX. 

* 

Define sense of shame. t 
Is it a passion or a habit 1 

To what period of life is it especially becoming 1 t 

Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling 1 *. 

What kind of virtue is continence 1 
Where does ho speak of it more fully 1 


BOOK y. 

CHAP. 1,- 

State Plato’s theory of universal justice. 

Show how far the views of Platd and Aristotle on the 
* shbject of justice coincide.* .. , 

Define justitia expletrfct Mid justitia attributrix. 

When the latter or these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aris^otlfc’s, sense ? 

InVhat wayehas Aristotle,treat«d the subject of jnsticr 
<n the Rhetoric ? 

How does he investigate the subject here 1 
Define justice and injustice. • 

Whait point of difference docs Aristotle speak 
ing bei^vlbif capacities, sciences, and habits i 

Does this furiuah. us with* a means 6f ascertaining the 
nature qf habits 1 y , 

In how many'senses are the terms just and unjust used t 
Why is it difficult to distinguish between them ? 
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State and explain these senses.* 

Distinguish between 6(ti>vv(ia and avviivvfia. 

What is the object of .laws ? 

Show that, universal justice is perfect virtue, sot abso-, 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difference between universal justice and perfect 
virtue. 


CHAP. II 

Why' is particular justice the object of Aristotle’s inves¬ 
tigation ? 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be termed 
acts of irXtoveEte. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice 1 
How many sorts of transactions are there 1 
Give examples of each. 

CHAP. IH. 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least 
Of what will those terms consist ? 

Which justice is Aristotle hpre considering 1 
According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there 1 
Which kind is here epoken of ? 

CHAP" IP. 

Show .that *in corrective justice arithmetical proportion ia 
to be observed. . * 

. How far are the persons to be considered 1 
in this justice, what is “ the just ” a mean between I , 

In what sense is the judge a moan 1 
How is the mean detehmned 1 
What is the etymology of mawv i 
Illustrate Aristotle’s theory-by a diagram. 

Account for the use of tha term loss and gain. 
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CHAP. Y. 

7 

What was t}ie Pythagorean notion of justice*? 

Is it a correct one ? 

Show the difference between commutative justico and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. ■ 

dSxplain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression “ diametrical conjunction,” 

Prove the necessity, in dealings Between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. ’ a 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 
Why is money called vojxiafxa ? 

What is the use of money with reference toifuture 
exchange ? 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard ? 

In what respect does justice differ from the ethdr virtues ? 
Define injustice. 

CHAP. YL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How far does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and clyldren, die. ? 

CHAP. TIL 

• • 

What arc the divisions of political justice? , 

Explain and illustrate eqph 6f jheru. 

Preve -the existence of natural# justice, and refute the 
•objections. * * 

distinguish between acicnjxa and SZikov, also between 
iLnaittifia, hUaiov, and Sucaunrpayrifi^, 

CHA$. YIII. 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act t. 
How*does Anstofte here define and*explain the term 
voluntary ?" J 
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l 

HoV many kinds of /3\d&u are jihere i 
Is Aristotle’s division quite correct ? 

State them^and give the corresponding Latin terms. 
Describe and give examples of ivrv\rifia, &paprtifia, and* 

atiKtijia. ' 

A re acts done through anger unjust 1 
Give Aristotle’s definition of anger in the Rhetoric. 
Distinguish between human jfassions and natural appetites 
Are acts done under the* influence pf these pardonable a>r 
unpardonable J 

» *• 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with his own consent ? 

Is a, man always injured when unjustly dealt with 1 
Can'a man irfjure himself? 

Illustrate this question by the Sase of Giaucus. 

Does the giver of too muth, or the receiver, commit, the 
act of injustice ?. 

Refute the following common errors:— , 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 
act justly is so likewise. 

(2.) That it is easy to know what is just ahd what is' 
unjust. ' 

(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 

In what sense does Aristotl*^ pse the expression m r\«5c 
uyaOa here ? 

< , , CHAP, X. 

• » • v ^ 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 

, How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 
Rhetorio ? . 

Show that justice and equity ore not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object ? 

"Why does it fail ? 

What is the use of equity ? 

Define the equitable man. - 

Exp-nan the proverb “ Summum jus, sumjpa injuria." 
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CHAIJ. XI. 

Prove that'; a. man cannot injure lumseMl 
(1.1 In universal justice. 

(2.) In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, “ Quse lex non 
jubet vetat j" according to those of ours, “ Qo» lex non* 
vefet permittit accoynt for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do t than to suffer injustice ? 

Can the contrary be true accidentally 1 , 

Does this consideration come within the province of 
science 1 

Show tliat metaphorically a man can injure himself. 


BOOK VI. 

CHAP. L 

What is Aristotle’s object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues 1 

What course does he consequently pursue 1 

Why is it necessary to elamine the nature of dpObc Xoyocl 

Define right reason. 

What connection is *thwe between right. reason and 
prudence ? , 

Show from Aristotle’s theory of the relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical * superiority, of his system to that of 
Pl$td and Socrates. . 

Whence arise^ the difficulty of examining the datum* of 
rifht mason 1 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter with 
which .it is conversant 

Li $3 efivisiop, ta what sense is Xoyoc used 1 

How are genus and differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between snbjectum materiale^and subjectum 
formale • 
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. CHAP. EL 

« r 

Name the $bree principles which influence moral action* 
and truth. 

Which of these is the principle of moral action ? 

In what sense are vovc and Stdvoia here used 1 
Distinguish between vovq and Siavota. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul I 
Show that truth is tfie^tp-yov-of both parts, 

'-Explain the relation which subsists between Siavoia, 
wpoaipecric, and Specie in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberation ? 

CHAP. TIL 

Name the five intellectual habits. 

•Why are supposition and opinion excluded t 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many hinds of necessity are .there according to 
Aristotle 1 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired 1 

From what two sources is all learning derived I 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 


CHAP.. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there ! 
Distinguish between iroirpm; and Tpa£it. 

With what three processes is art conversant 1 
‘Explain the connection between art and chance. 

Define ri\vti and an\vla. 

CHAP. V. 

By what process does Aristotle arrive, at uni investigation 

Of <PpOVT)(TlC 1 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one 1 
State the characteristics of the prudent man. 
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Distinguish between, fpivqaic and briorfipti' 

Define ft really and nominally. 

Support Aristotle’s definition by refepenqp to genei-al 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science 1 
What is*the difference between prudence and art ? 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue ? 

*Which part does Aristotle hert term ro Safatniicov 1 
Why are virtuous energies ,m<jr6 stable than .those of 
science f • 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before ? 

CHAP. VI 

With what is t>bvs conversant t 

Give Aristotle’s definitions 'both here and in the magna 
moralia. * * • 

Show that the habit irtpl ap^dv cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called 1 

CH 4 P. VII. * 

What does owftla signify when applied to the arts ? 

What is its general sigrAucation ? < 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of crbfim are there ? 

Prove that it is the i&osf accurate of all £he sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits S it composed ? 

How does it differ fcomm^povifne 1 

•Why is it practically important tbjeStahlish this difference 1 
Show how it differs from the political scien‘ce k 
'Support the distinction ^irawn between wisdom and pru¬ 
dence .by reference to general opiaidh. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well as 
udvessals.* 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far*are prudenfle and th6 political *scionoe similar, 
and how far do they differ 1 
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NaSae the different species of psudonce.* 

Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence wjiich relates t& the individual 1* 
really separated from the other kinds ? • 

Why can a^oung man be o-otjwc, but not fpnvifxoc t 
Show how prudence differs from science and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by to ttr^arov f 
Wliat faculty takes cognizance of these lo^ara ? 

WCELAP. IX, ' 

• • ^ 

r What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one another ? 

Show that eiSovXia is not— 

Q.) Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. ,, t 

Show what kind of an opOdp/c if is. 

In how .many ways may correctness be predicated ? 

dive Aristotle's definition of ev€ov\ia. 

( 4 

CHAP. X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 
With what subjects- is it conversant % 

How does it differ from prudfence I 

What is its province 1 c 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not 1 


* \ c CHAP. -Xi. 

Define candoilr, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define rwyyviifiri, and state In what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel¬ 
lectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which vovp is used here with tlu.t 
in which it has been use! previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 

Explain the expression ovWoyiafioc rwr srpoKni/r,' • ; 

Show that the minor, premiss'is the or 5 gin' of the motive. 

Explain why the habits hero discussed have been held to 
be natural. r 

Show the importance of attention to authority. 
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CHAf. xii. 

• 

State the objections which have’been urged" to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production ? 

State the argument on which the objections are founded.* 
fl.i That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 

(2.) That it is so to onq who h»s not yet attained it 
What illustration is hare adduced 1 
In how many senses is vyitlvov used ? 

In which of these significations is it used here ? 

What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
wisdom and prudence 1 
Refute these objections* 

(1.) By showing that even that which is alleged be 
, granted, still the objection will not hbld good, 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 

Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virfue. 
Show tlio usefulness of prudence as regards the tpyov. 
Explain what is meant by Stivornc, state its relation to 
<ppnvT)m(; and iravovpyia. , 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogistic form. 
Which part of tins syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 


dfii*P. XHL 

• • 

Distinguish between natural virtue and fi$ue proper. 
Show that the relation t betV^en them is the same os that 
lietWeen cleverness and prudence. • ■ • 

Show how far Socrates was right’ and how far Wrong; in 
Ms view of the Connection between virtue and jfrudence. 

What change must be made ip ■kho expression tar vpOut- 
Xnynv, and why 1 

, la wHafr sense may it be Wud with truUi that the virtues 
aif separable? '* . 

Bi tjjere any ambjguity in the use of the term fpivjiiric in 
this cl tap ter ? * 
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BOOK VII. 

chap! L 

Explain the difference in the mode qf treating the subject 
of virtue and vice here, and in, the former books. 

iName the three things to be avoided in respect of morals, 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutality chiefly found ? 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of? ‘ 1 

In what .manner does ho propose to treat of thum 1 
State the seven common 'opinions which he proposes foi 
discussion. * 

CHAP. IL 

What was Socrates’s opinion respecting incontinence ? 
Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 
How have some people endea voured to modify the views 
of Socrates ? ' 

Refute the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, arid hot knowledge. , 

Prove that heftsannot possess prudence. 

. Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a .man abide by 
every opinion.. ' 

How doe# the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this ? it 
Explain the sophistical argument \j/ivh6fuvoc, and show 
how it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition -that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more etuhly 
cured than the incontinent. . 

What observation does Aristotle make en the seventh 
opinion enumerated 1 *• 
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CHAP, in 

• State the three questions which Aristotle here ‘especially 
pitiposes for investigation. • 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
(terat^and the incontinent as the resylt of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a mqp acts contrary to a 
true opinion or to science ? * 

Illustrate this from the example- of Heraclitus. 

Explain fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by ‘the expressions nj KaBvXovJuj' 
iavTiiv and rd KaddXov ftl rov rrpayfiarJt. 

How do lunatics generally ajpt 1, 

Is th8 giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous* character 1 \ 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character ? 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the.subject saifl to be treated physically 1 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent ? 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge 1 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is iu 
harmony with that of Socrates. , t 

CHAP? IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. i.) does Aristotle 
hire discuss 1 

In efrder to this, "wlmt division*does hef make of.the causes 
whicb#produce pleasure 1 

Give examples of each. 

To which class does hfc confine incontinence Kara pipo c ? 

For what-reason is thence in this case calledjncontinence '< 

Eipfcm'Amtotlo’S illustration* of the oAv/mtioWpjc. 

Describe the character of the Atpan/c rWA&ic. 

What relatiop. subsist* between efteminaay tfud incout: 
nonce ? 
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'Winch is <worse to yield to, strong or slight temptations ? 
Do you find a similar maxim in the Rhetori* with respect 
to injustice ? . * 

Why does he make another division of pleasures hero % 

In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 

uo\8ripia 1 

Give examples. 

Docs incontinence (dirXdip) exist in respect of them ? 
CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality 1 

Give examples of ^ijpionjc. 

JFrom how many causes is brutality produced 1 
fehow that you cannot properly tonp brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome ( 

r* 

CHAP. VI 

«_ 

Provo that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon¬ 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger 1 _ 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler’s 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reqsov. „ 

Show that anger is more Ijatqral than desire. 

Show that-it is less insidious. 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is the fac$, that pain,' and not pleasure, accompanies 
. anger", a proof of the point in question ? 

How does i€pi£ (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question 1 „ ■ 

What does Aristotle say of vfyic in the Rhetoric ? 

With which of the two divisions of bodily,, pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversan c 1 n • 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe¬ 
rate and intemperate ? 

Why caruwe not 1 
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Can any comparison in point of badness .be institi£ed 
between view and brutality I 


*CHAP. VII. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continence 
and patience ! 

What between intemperancc*and incontinence ! 

Is'iu temperance attended with an inclination to repent¬ 
ance! 

Is it incurable ! 

Which is tho worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi¬ 
nacy ! 

Wliat does Aristotle mean, by rpv<j>(i ! 

In what way does he illustrate its .nature ! 

In what case is indontinenSe pardonable ! 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 

• CHAP. VIIL 

Why are the h-arrannot less blamcable than other inconti¬ 
nent persons ! 

How far is incontinence to be considered a vice! 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate «ia incurable, but the inconti¬ 
nent not. 


ClfAP. IX. 

• « 

Has the question “ whether the corihnent is the same as 
he who adheres to his opinion ” iSeqp proposed before*! 

* In^hdw many ways may it be considered 1 
•State them accurately. 

Slow that from the firgj.two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con¬ 
tinence apef irtcontineice may be deduced. 

How fhr do the' obstinate resemble, and how far do wney 
differ froip, the continent and incontinent! . 

What does Aristotle remark respecting tfiose who do no** 
abide by a bad resolve! * 

"T 2 
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Jh tliere any vicious defect oq the subject of continence ? 

State Aristotle’s concluding remarks on tin relation ^uf 
continence to temperance. 1 

* CHAR X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and ipeontinence. 

Prove that, owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the formep is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove tliat the in<jontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle’s illustration Jiere of the incontinent cha¬ 
racter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others I 


600k’ VIII. 

CHAP. I 

How does the subject of friendship belong -to ethics I , 
Would its connection with ethics be considered as import¬ 
ant by a Greek more-perliaps than by any other person i 
Is friendship of great practical utility to the young ? 
Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in*us by .nature 1 

Ho\f far does it appear tq.be'the bond of human society ? 

How far does it supply the place of justice ? 

' Compare it with C&ristian love or charity. 

Show from common opihiop that it is honourable. 

What proverbs ’have originated in supposing friendship & 
arise‘from similarity of character 1 
What" from the reverse 1 

How far are both .these theories reconcilable with the 
truth! 

What physical theory is eAbodied in apassaj'ehf JSuripidesl 
What were the opinions of Heiaditus'aad Empedocles? 
.Why docs Aristotle dismiss the consideration of these 
questions? * * * ‘ ‘ * 

, What questions does he propose to examine ? 
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CHAP. IL 
@ • * • 

Hour does lie propone to commence tlxe inquiry ? 

What are the objeCTs of friendship 1 
When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or Relative good? 

What, then, are the three onuses of friendship ? 

Why cannot the term friendship be applied to affection 
for inanimate tilings ? * 

What do you call the* feellng»where there is no Recipro¬ 
city ? • * 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci¬ 
procity ? 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. IIL 

■ * ' «- 

How-many species of friendship"are there?_ • 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved? 
Amongst whom is the friendship Sid to usual!/ 

found ? 

Why is this the case ? * 

Amongst whom that Sid r»} t)cv 1 
Why are. the young fickle in friendship ? 
t What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality bo 
long? - * ' 

Between whom does true friendship subsist l 
Oi^what is it based? • 

Describe trad 1 friendship. » J J 

Show that it has in it a principle of permandnqe. " 

t)oes it include under it.the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely foancl ? 

Why ega it not bp rapidly formed ? 

- ■ J 

CHAP. IV. ’ 

■ 

Show tliai the twd imperfect species -are? copies of the 
true. 
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Why is itt-iore permanent titan love e ? 

Prove that it cannot subsist except between the go%f, 
whereas tho other species can. ■ • ' 

Why is it superior to calumny ? 

Why arc) the false kinds called friendship at all ? 

Are the two false kinds ever found combined 1 

r 

CHAP. V. 

f 

What effect does absence produce on friendship 1 
Why are the old and morose ^ll-suited to friendship 1 
Show that intimacy is' necessary in order to maintain 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate \ 

Distinguish between "(fifKrime >and <pM<t. 

Prove that when the good love their Mend, they love that 
, which is. good to themselves. ‘ 

CHAP. VI 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel twain ! , 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you .can entertain the two other kinds 1 
Which of the two false kinds most resembles the true 1 
Why is this the case 1 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need 1 
How are men in power iniuenoed in thoirchoice of friends'! 
What considerations will r%ul»te the friendship between 
a good man ahd a groat man 1 
* 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto 1 treated of, equality 
between the parties has been Considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships 
In three friendships, what will insure permanence! 
Between parties who are-unequal,'on *which sidS will the 
feeling be the stronger 1 , 

What contrast does Aristotle .herd draw bptwe&n justice 
and friendship i 
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Show tlat even between persona unequal, equality in 
i^mc sense must be produced. * 

illustrate this by the case of the gods and of lungs. 

•What question ha^, arisen from the fact,* that friendship 
'ceases in eases of great inequality I 

CHAP. VIIL 

• 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour 1 

Is friendship generally" |hought to* consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment ? * 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers 1 
Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wibkcd 1 • m 

Show that friendship on* to ^pj/&ipor is produced t»y the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX 

What is tho relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship 1, 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship 1 
What is the principal object of politibal or civil society ? 
Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koivtoriat. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several koivuvuiu 


C3JAP. ,X • 

How many kinds of politidhl constitutions are thgre 1 
jiHow many conniptions of them t 
Name them all, and steftef which the best and worst. 

Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of«acL 

* ©onJjpare the ••theory here* given witlj ffhat given in tho 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explhin howcach’af tlje forms passes in)o ijs corresponding 
-orruption. 
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Cive the parallels to*those harms of. government which 
exist in private life. 

'CHAP. XL 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and friendship which exists in each form of government and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendship and justice exist in a despotism ? * 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between a 
master* and a slave ? ‘ * 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 
CHAP. XIL 

Oh what does the friendship which subsists between relar 
tions dejtend 1 

Compare tlie grounds, ‘motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers 1 

What is the origin of fraternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions 1 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela¬ 
tions? 

Why does the friendship between relations include more 
of the yev and ‘xpr/irifio v than .any others? 

What is the drigin of conjugal love or friendship ? 

On wtaf is it based ? 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of unioD between married persons ? 

CHAP. XTTT. 

Tn wliich kind of equal,friendships do disputes mostly arise! 

For what reason ? 

Why are frieqds ha to aya6ov not inclined to &mplam ? 

Why are disputes unusual Between friends ha to y$v t 

What are the subdivisions of friendship ha to xpiurifiov 1 

Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
the question of disputes. 
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1 

What rule does A*istc?tl* lay down to guide us iu ifcog- 
tqzing an Obligation ? 

Is the standard of 'obligation to be the benefit conferred 
, on the receive^ or the benevolence of the <foer1 

How is this question to be answered in the base of friend¬ 
ships Ctu to ayaOov ? 


CHAP. XIV. 

\vbcnce do complaints originate in unequal friendships 1 

What is the view taken by* tip superior 1 

What argument is used’by the inferior ? 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties 1 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What rules does. he lay down to regulate*the interSourse 
of unequal friends'? 

What observations resftlt freqn the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relqtkfns*? 


BOOK IX., 

i* , 

CHAP. I 

What is it which preseryes and renders equal unequal 
friendships ? 1 5I) 

Give an illustratiijn of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what*compla&ts arise 1 
On what is this friendqhip*fqunded, and therefore why is 
li&ble to besdissolved, whereas the iriendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? . • . 

What ease of* complaijit^ is illustrated by the? story of the 
musician 1 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation 1 
Wtjix i? said to "have been the practice,of Protagoras 1 
What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists, 
and wjiy was it so l 

What rule must Be observed when ncr previous agreement 
has been made 1 
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Why most tpc same ride be oljperved between teacher and 
pupil 1 <• 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta¬ 
tion of a return'is avowed 1 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value' 
of what he has received ? 

CHAP. II. 

Give examples of ot^er questions which arise in connection 
with this subject. • ,' 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

‘ Does tho rule “ to be just before you are generous ” admit 
of exceptions 1 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us: and (.2) that duties atid obligations differ in tljo same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance ? 

How should we meet the difficulty 9 . 

CHAP. III. 

On what grounds may friendships be dissolved 1 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship ? ' 

What ‘is‘the common source of disagreement between 
friends ? * 

What may' we do in the 1 case of being deceived as to 
character? , . . 

.What, is an.absolute duty in such a case ? 

What is*to be done if one party imprdves morally, arid 
the other continues unchanged ? *■ * 

CHAP. 1 IV. 

a 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 

State the definitions which are, commouly.given of a 
friend. 
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CHAP. TO.] 

Show that a good man entertains all theye characteristic 
^clings towards himself 

’What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
’ the intellectual .principle in man ? 8 

* How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
of a god ) 

Why is a«good man fond of self-communion 1 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
oan»be a friend to himself 1 . 

What objection may be m'ggd to Aristotle’s theory ? 

How may it be answered ? * * . 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a friend tp 
himself) 

What is consequently our duty 1 


CHAP. Y. 

• • # 

Show^that good-will is neither friendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. *> 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically ? 

Into which species of friendship may j.t he improved 1 
Why does it not become either of the other two 1 
What is the origin in all cases of good-will ? 

CHAR VI 

• 

Distinguish between uian*mity and oneness of opinion. 

To agreement on what subjects* does the^ latter term 
apply? . • ' 

In what case^is the former^ term jwed 1 
Illustrate it from politics, and from'the PhncEiss®,* 

Define unanimity, and jrrove your definition. 

Amongst whom alone calh’it exii$ ?» 

Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Comp&re ttye feelings of benefactors, andLthnse whom* they 
have benefited. 
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fs the result such as might hqye beeu.expected ? 

How do most persons account for the existence of tlas 
result 1 

What would'Epicharmus say of the account thus given f 
What clods Aristotle consider the true account ? 

Illust •ate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 

By hew many arguments does Aristotle prowe his point ? 
State them all in order. 

• CHA P. VIII. 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed ? 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 
What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love 1 
Show that facts Contradict the view that self-love is always 
wrong. 

Quote the proverbs which A,ristotle adduces in support 
of his view.. • , 

Docs the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses t 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able 1 „ . 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used ? 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used 1 
Prove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectual principle 
constitutes each man’s'self. , 

"What, advantage results to,qoc5ety from real self-love 1 ' ‘ 
Shotv that self-love is an absolute d.uty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love? 4 

How will this motive lead the good iran to act'm der 1 
certain circumstances 1 ‘ 

chapI ix. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man 1 ’ 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion ? 

How can it> be-refuted by considering the nature of bene* 
'ficenoeJ 
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What question arises qp£ of this consideration as tortile 
comparative need of friends in prosperity and adversity ? 

*ELow doep the nature of man. contradict this commonly 
* received opinion ? 

* Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary, on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. , , 

Show that, if good, they jmproVe tirtue. 

Prove the same fiict from thfe pleasure which is deriveef 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

* 

4 

What precept respecting hospitality may-perhaps be con 
siderid as applicable to friendship £ ’ 

Does‘this precept certainly apply to the -case of friend¬ 
ships oici to xpiimfiov and oiti to i/cv 1 

Why so ? 

Is any liipit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 

How is this illustrated by referring to political commu¬ 
nities ? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number l 

What other fact ought we to keep in mind ? 

Why is it difficult to sympathize nftth many ? 

•What lesson do all the we^-known examples of friendship 
teach us on tliis point,? 

By what name do we designate those whd seem intimate 
with everybody? 

In qriiat way .may a man ^e a friend to many, and yet 
noifdeserve the above name ? ’ 

CEFIp. XL * 

Prove-that friends, aro requisite both ip prosperity and 
adrtrsify. 

Why are they .more necessary in adversity ? 

Which kind are most yanted in prosperity, and which-in 
adversity ? • 
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That is the reason that friendship diminishes the weight 
of affliction 1 „ 

Does Aristotle puisne the investigation of this question' to 
any length ? - 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend 
on a man under calamity of a mixed kind ! 

Under such circumstances, what is the conduct of the 
manly character! , 

What is our duty in such circumstances! 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity! 

How should we treat our - Mends when we are in adver¬ 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity! 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy! 

TJhat is the.-general conclusion to which Aristotle comes ? 

CHAP. .XII. 

What is the chief bond of Mendship! 

Is the case the same in love! 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
Bocxety of tlreir friends 1 

Hence, what effect is prodirced on the Mendship of the 
wicked! 

What on that of the' good ! ‘ 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 


‘ fiOOK X 

CHARI. 

Give Aristotle's reasons for'entering upon a<liscussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usudfiy entertained 
on this subjecti 

What are the grounds and motives for them! 
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Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to parade i 
# How mu'jt the truth offiBeorics he proved V 
To what difficulty is. he liable who declaims against pW 
■jwe ? ’ 

CHAP. n. 

Wliat wa§ the opinion of Eudoxus? 

What were the grounds of it? 

How does he argue in favour of it ? 

State his four arguments in support of his viewB. 

Wliat was the reason that his views found favour 1 
What objection is first made to his theory ? 

Is there any riinilarity between this argument and tliat bj 
wliieli Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good ? 

II ow may the objection to the first position of Eudoxgs be 
answered ? 


CHAP. 1IL 

IIow many objections are made to his second position ?-’- 
What are they ? ‘ 3 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the Becond, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation 1 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris¬ 
totle ? 

Answer the objection, by moving that pleasure is neither 
tf motion nor a generation. . • 

Prove that pleasure is<no» a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this ? , “ » ' ' 

Support you* argument by. analogy. . 

What further illustrations may be adduced m’toupport 
oft the assertions,* (1) that pleasure is not the thief good; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure eligible ? 

CHAT. IV. > ' 

Explaii what is*meant by «W rt, by the example.of 
Sight 
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throve, then,, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that lor this reason it differs from a motion or /i 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle’s theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuously. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life? 


CHAlP.-V. 


In proving that pleasit&s differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 
« energies. 

. (2.) Tbit each energy is increased by its proper plea¬ 
sures. 4 

(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind oi 
energy are a,liindomnce toother energies. 

If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the lease pleasant ? 

When are we inclined to engago in two occupations at 
once ? . 

Compare'the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 

• Which are . most closely connected with the" energies, the 
pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them? o 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. ' ■ „ *• 

Show that di&erent men, and the same men under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas pleasure. 

Describe then folly true pleasure, aad show bow Aristotle 
investigates its nature. 
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CHff. TL 

• ■ . 

_ Why does Aristotle now return to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness % » 

"What does he say that happiness is not 1 and why so ? 
What division does he make of energies 1 
To which of those classes does Jmppincss belong 1 
Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible for 
their <fwn sakes 1 

Are amusements of this number i, 

How comes it that amuse&enta are sometimes mistaken 


for happiness 1 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 
Prove that in reality amusement is not eligibly for its owp 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness t 


CHAP. VIL 


Show that happiness must bo an energy of the best part 
of our nature, whatever that be. • 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous, 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (6) consistent 
with a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest 1 
Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iv (li<3 r^'V added ? 

How far may men be cpnsideved capable of cloying such 
happiness 1 , • 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we Aould 
pefesess tMs happiness i 

Bro^b that this happiness is most proper to man; 

o hap VVtii. 


How far i§ mqral virtue productive of happiness 1 
Doc^ moral virtue, depend at all upon a. man’s physical 
itionl __ t 

e r the. superiority "oi intellectual to moral virtue os 
external goods. 


* 
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^low does*,the example of tfyp gods support Aristotle’s 
view 1 - 

How does the case of the lower animals support itt ' 

On what, then, will" the degree of happiness depend 1 . • 

But though contemplative happiness is independent tf 
external goods, are they necessary to man ? 

To what extent are they necessary 1 
What argument may be diawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of soqiety 1 

Compare Aristotlq’s statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle’s favour, still what is the grand test 1 
Who is likely to be the greatest favourite of the gods ? 

*’ CHAf\ IX. 

What is the general - abject of this chapter ? 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts fail, and how far are they 
Useful 1 

What motive lias the strongest influence ovpr the masses 1 
By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous 1 

How many of these are in our power ? 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts 1 
Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? . . 

How is that to be acquired ? 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be far 
more comprehensive 7 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect 1 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority 1 

Has any stpte laid down laws to enforce education 1 
If the state neglects this duty, what* subject must private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully 1 
What arc the advantages of a system .of private education 
over a public one 1 
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Does this also sjiow th& importance of tlu! knowledge of 
yie principles of legislation 1 
"'Whencewis this knowledge to" be obtained 1 
To whom would the student apply in vain' 

"Why so 1 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. • 

State the errors into wliich'the sophists have fallen. 
Although collections .of laws will not do everything, how 
far aits they useful ? . . 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle £o investigate the subject 
of legislation 1 ’ , 

Plow does this lead him to undertake a treatise on 
politics f 
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BOOK 1—CHAP. I. 

What “ the Good ” it, and what the Afferent hinds of Ends. 

Eveby art and every scientific Bystem, and "in lijce 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre¬ 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse¬ 
quently “ the Good " has been -well defined as “ that what r4 
which all things aim at.” • . • nyatiov is. 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2 . 
ends ; for some are energies j others again beyond Endsdiffer, 

* i> some being 

* Aristotle in bis ethical system taljps somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the lattgrlnvcstigates what i» m 

r d,—the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, fiwing 
this very difference, the system of Aristotle is Snore prac¬ 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, byawhich he 
understands that science, the'object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare W)f man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions:—Ethics, which treat of the good of the idtiividudl 
Economics, of the good of a family; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of,a stjte. * Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises :—(1.) The Nicomacbcau Ethics, ’so 
called either because he dedicated them*to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Micomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which wete af- ' 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The “ Magna 
Moralia.” ft is not improbable that the two latter trfativee 
men oompiletf from the no|es of Aristotle’s pupils. 
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energies, 

others 

WOrljf- 


4. 

Ends of the 
chief arts 
superior to 
those of 
subordinate 
Ones. 


5. 


these, certain works ; but wherever there are cer¬ 
tain ends besides* the actions, there the wprks are 
naturally better than the energies. 1 ’ 
t. Now since there are many actions, art&J anti 
sciences, it foUoinfithat there tue many ends; tor 
of median j the end is health; of ship-building, a 
ship j of generalship, victory; of economy, wealth. 
But whatever of such arts are contained under any 
one faculty, (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 
contained the art of making bridles, and all other 
horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 
is contained under generalship; and in the "ame 
manner other arts are contained under different 
faculties;) in all these the ends of th/chief arts are 
more eligible than the ends of the subordinate one-,; 
because for the sake of the former, the latter are 
pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 

no difference in tlm sciences above mentioned. 

• 

11 The term energy, which I have retained as the translation 
of Ivepytia, requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies 
an activity or active state; it is opposed to Svvup if, i.e. capa¬ 
city, faculty potentiality, inasmuch ns the hitler may lie 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa¬ 
city‘of being, and jet not to be: as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity f ir burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actyal and active existence, not a mere possi- 
■ble or potential one.# It is opposed to habit, because by 
mcahs of it habits arc acquired and formed. 

Hence We can see the difference between an energy and' a 
work (tpyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. - Whenever we enter upon u course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view,—either the action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produoe a picture.; in,the former case, his enu 
(reXog) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there¬ 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake; and hence 
seeing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. » 
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CHAP. It 

lTAat % u "Me stood" 0/ Mm. 

• • 

Ip, therefore, there is some end of all*that we do,, fc* 
which we wish for on its own account, and if we The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this^and do is a 
not choose everything for the «ako of something *' - 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
deaths would be empty and vain), it is "evident that 
this must be “the good,” and the greaftst good. 

.lias not, thc^i, the -knowledge of this end a great 2 .- 
iWluence on the conduct of life? and, like archers, Km>"I mIct 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is 1,1 "• “ sl fnl 
right, if we have a mark? Jf so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of ils na¬ 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs.. • . 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which ‘A- 
is especially the chief and master science, and tins 11 j^ 1 ' - 
seeras to be the political science ; for it directs what f) ‘ r 1,e 
sciences states ought to cultivate, frliat* individual# ]lo ]jti' ra ) 
should learn, and how far they shogjd pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are*com- 
prehended under it, as, for example,, j^ifieralsliip, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5., 
use of the practical sciences, *and legislate* rc“ 

•specting what ought to he done, and what*abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that*this end must lie % tlu> good of man. •For al¬ 
though the»good of an individual and a state be the 
same, stiE that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 

To discover the good of an individual is satlsfiictqty, 6. 
but to discover that of a state «r a nation is* more 
noble and divine. This, (hen, is the object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. 
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That Exactness depends on the nature of the eub/ect. What 
are the qualification » of the Ethical Student. 

W- * 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 

Exactness were explained so far as the subject-matter allows; 
depends^ exactness is not to be sought in all treatises 

subject-* alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matt ci. art. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. consideration of which falls within tlyj province, of 
jtolitical science, admit of such vast (Lfference an'’, 
uncertainty, that they seem "to exist by law only, 
aud not in the nature of things. Tilings good have 
also a" similar uncertainty, because from them ca¬ 
lamities have befallen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. coinage.' We must be content, then, when treat¬ 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con¬ 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to* the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to requiro exactness in each class of subjects, only 
sft far as the nature of the subject admits; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to. allow a mathema¬ 
tician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon¬ 
strations from an, orator. 

5 . Now each individual j udgos well of what he knows, 
Requisites an d of these he is a good judge. In each particular 
for a proper ggjejjce, therefore, he is a good judge who has been 
,tu ent ‘ instructed in them ; and universally, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a young 
Young men man is not a proper person to study political spience, 
not proper f or j, e jg inexperienced in the actions of lim: but 
rtu 611 ‘ .these rre the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 
passion, he will listen in vain, and without benefit. 
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since tbp end is not knowledge, bTit practice.® But '/• . 
it makes no differeime, whether he be a youth in “j* 

ige, & a novice in character; for the defect arises le 

not from age, but from his life fend pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion; for to sucli. 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it does to the 
incontinent; but to those who regulate their appe¬ 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very beneficial. Omeetil¬ 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much bo prefaced. 


CHAP. IV./ 

What the highest Good is. False opinions of men concerning 
it. Whether toe should argue Analytically or Synthetically. 

But let us resume the subject from the continence- l. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subjrct re¬ 
berate preference aims at some goad, l<jt us, show 
wliat that is, which we say that the political science / 1 
aims at, and what is the highest godfl of all things 
which are done. As to its name, iftdoed, pjmost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for hotli the vulgjjr add the edit- i ,ie 

rated call it h/ippinefts: hnt they suppose tli.'jJ, t4j " 

Ijve well and do well are synonymous wjth being but differ ’ * 
happy. But concerning the nature ol* happiness as to iu 
they ar* at variance, and the vulgai*do not give the y ature ' 
same dclinition of it as tile educated; for some iina- 3 ‘ 
gine it to b? an obvions and well-known qjijectr— 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour; but diiturent* 
men think differently of it :*and frequently even the Different 
same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

• 

* Sucti ■ passages as. these are proofs of what was stated in 
note £a) ; vie., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical torn d. 
mind which led him to make his principal object not so much 
philosophical speculation, as the induction of facts and pke- 
•omena, and me definition pf terms. 
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it at different tintes; for, 'when diseased, lie believes 
it to be health; when poor, wealth ; hut, conscious 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say 
that it is something great, and beyond them. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these numerous 
Flaio’s goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
alluded to' to these the cause of their being goods. 4 Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps bo rather 
unprofitable; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the surface, or seem to he 
most reasonable. . „ 

5. Lot it not, however, escapo our notice, that ar¬ 
guments from principles differ from*arguments to 
principles; for well did Plato also propose doubir 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles j just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

g. contrary. c For wo must begin from those tilings 
lViiipifta. that are known ; and things are known in two ways; 

a*-Xw£ M .fA-^' io ‘^ re -^urown to ourselves, others are gene- 
2.y H iv. raffy known; perhaps,’should begin 
from the things known to ourselvfc?. - . 

» Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which are honourable and just, an cl -in 
, should be a wi)rd the subjects of political scieucc, must have 
moraUy i accn we p a i„l morally educated; for the point from 
educated, ^encc vc » mufi t begin is the fact., and if tills is satis- 
r - factorily proved,4t will be unnecessary to add the 

' reasonS Such a student either possesses, or would 

ft 

a Aristotle is here referring to Plato’s theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, whic£ he discusses more at length 

in chap. vi. ,i 

• The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us witt 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning 
i. e. of reasoning «7 t 6 rw u dpx& v Ka \ ^ r< *C ^PX a C* “ 
tjie former we assume certain fixed principles, the axiomB, &c. 
and from them dedi»oc new results j from them we proceed t< 
others, and so on. In the latter we. assume the lesult a 
given, and from these conditions investigate what cansee 
«. e. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

* Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four subject 
of investigation •, viz., rii on, ri cion, ti lari, ri lari. Tb 
knowledge of the Jifri constitutes the difference betwor 
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easily acquire, the principles. E#t let him who pos¬ 
sesses ifeither of these qualifications, hear the serti- 
menfis of Hesiod :—t 

% 

“ Par does the dian all other met excel, 

Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all thii^gs well, 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 

All for the present best, and for the end. 

Nor is the man without his share of praise, 

Who well the dictates of the wise obeys: 

But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a uselesS man.” 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 


CHAP. Y. 

That Happiness it neither Pleasure, %or Honour, nor Virtue, 
nor Wealth. 

But let us return to the point where we ectancnced j. 
this digression; for men seem not unreasonably to SuEject 
form their notion, of “ the good,” and of happiness, a g»“iro. 
from observing the different lives which men lead. 61 
The many and most sordid class‘suppose It to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. . * 

For there are three hind? of lives ushfdh are most 2 . 
prominent- first, that just iqpfttionod ; seconijjy, 
the political; and, thirdly, the contemplative. *** 

Now, tlio vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3 , , 

rately preferring the life of brutes; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what theytdo, because many persons in voKhoi. 
positions 8 f authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But tlioso who are educators and fond of active 4 . 
pursuits, supposef it to be honour, for this may be Of 1 - 
almost said to be the qpd of political life ) but it rfc ® nd , 
appears to bo too superficial for the object of our T P aKT,K01 ' 

empirical and scientific knowledge, aa empirics knofe the fact 
on, but not the reason ffion. 

* oi x a t¥ lVTl S '—bonuses instruits {Michelet). 
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inquiry; for it se#ms to reside ratlier in those win 
confer, than in those vlio receive, honour :*but w< 
have a nutuml conception, thatt'the good” is Some 
.thing peculiarly trap’s own, and difficult to be taker 
•5. away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour ir 
It is not order that they lliay believe themselves to be good 
honour. ». #a t any rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 
and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir¬ 
tue : it^ is plain, therefore, that, at least in their 
G. opinion, virtue is Superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 
political life; but this appears too incomplete,'*for 
it seems possible for a man, while hi ^possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through lifg^ 
and besides this, to (suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives sujh a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis. 1 * Enough, there- 
fore, of these things;'for we haw treated of them 
7 sufficiently in our encyclic wurka* 

The con- The third life is the contemplative; which we 
tmplative shall make the subject of future consideration, 
hie- But the monej-getting life 11 does violence to our 

Themone iial;ura ^ inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 
getting life. are the good which wc are in search of; for they 

b The Sto'^s (lid defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst . of the 
g-yatest misfortunes/ ,See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

Tk-J philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods „ 
of teaching, ‘he one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit; the other exoteric 
or encyclic adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general s‘udy. Thf; exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe¬ 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
■ on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 

the same subjects might be' treated either esoterically or 
exotierically, according to circumstances. The definition givea 
by Cicdro (de Finilms.'V. 5) is not correct. 

* The meaning of the term piatoc, as applied to the money¬ 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instincts 1 , which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an endwhereas the man who devotes himself to 
* getting money generally learns to consider it as ai^end. 
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are merely useful, and for the sjjte of some other 
end. Oiie would therefore rather suppose, that “ the 
gootV is one of the fends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account ;^>ut even tlieydo not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. I jet these things he dismissed 
from our consideration. 


CHAr. YI. 

* 

That " the Good ” is not a universal, according ti one idea , 1 

Stir perhaps it wouhj be better to examine the 1. 

theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is l ’ lat0 ’ f 

, doetrir 

1 Previous to examining the naturir of the doctrine, itself, ’ha. 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in “view 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. * 

Hence he assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the dyahov. After 
having done this, he dismisses the subjar.t \viy> tint remark 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical; whereas some¬ 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic jloctrine of tne idea 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in u state* sf continual 
change, and consequently the sensible ig not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigafe what each tiling ^ 
of itself absolutely (ro aero tieuaror, to aero icaOToiroj. 

Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that till else which exists, either physfcally or •netaphysi- 
cally, is onlv real so far a# it participates in them (prrfy't, 
Koiveiviav These forms are the “ ideas and the idea 

may he defined, “ Tliat which makes everything iJhich iS, to 
be what it is,” or “ whatever gxhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of thtt mutability of tfle sensible.” These were 
the types (irapafifiy/ttiTa) after which, God made all .crAted 
things, impressing their likeness upon matter (iiXrj), which was 
itself also eternal, ibrmless, yef fitted to receive form. From 
tilt?universal nature of the i&u, it follows that there must bo 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good,, the beautiful* 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour; also of all sensible 
objects, suds as a horse, a temple, a cup, a mar,; even of-each 
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Good is 
prior and 
posterior. 


meant by it, although such an inquiry involves diffi¬ 
culties, because men who are our friends have 
introduced the doctrine of idem. But perhaps it 
would scorn to bo hotter, and even necessary, at least 
for the pivseiTntion of truth, that we shoiild oven 
■do away with private feelings, especially xs we are 
^-philosophers'; for both being dear to us, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

But those who introduced this doctrine, did -riot 
suppose ideas of those things in which they predi¬ 
cated priority and posteriority, and therefore they 
did not establish an idea of number.™ But the good 
is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
Bat the self-existent and the essence iare naturally 
prior to that which -is related ; for this is dike an 
offshoot, and an accident of the essence; so that 
there cannot ho any common idea in these. 

S. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
au-ifm”* * U wa r 8as being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
and -intellect; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 
quantity, as tho mean.; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity; And in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
'be anything common, universal, and one : for then 


eacli cate- 
?»ry 


individual man; e. g., Socrates and Simmias. It is evident, 
therefore, that we mrst not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean bj "kbstract ideas, which arc properties, accidents, tkc. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
A (.'• v we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, wonld have 
Its corresponding “idea;” hut still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the itea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal," and becomes known to ,ns in our pre¬ 
sent condition by reminiscence; having been previously known 
Co ns in a former state of being. 

" As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and the 
elements of number wefe the elements cf all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an “ idea” 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers (aptOfioi liSt/Titoi) and the numbers which 
"admit of continuation (<nj/i6\ijrot), which are the mathema¬ 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. Sea 
Brewer’s Ethics, Appendix, pp. 4 51-2. 
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it%ould not have been predicated in all the cate- * 
gories,*but in one only.” / 

Again, ranee of AMngs which axe comprehended /, ’ 
under one idea tjfero is also on§ science, there would Also in the 
then be some one science of all goods; bat now cn,e - 
tl ie re are many sciences, even of goods winch fall _ 
under the same category; as, for instance, under tht * 
category of opportunity; for m war there is the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that.of mech- 
cine; and again, in the category of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 

tl'at of gymnastics. . ^ . . . 

But one might doubt as to what thty mean by ■ ^ 

the term se^-anything, since m self-man and man 
‘there* is one and the* same definition of man ; tor the same, 
as far as they are man, they will not differ. Bat 1 
so, neither wall the good and rfe self-good fbffci, s . 
far as they are good; nor yet will the self-good he 
more a good from being eternal; if the white which 
is of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plaura- 6, 
lily on the subject when they place unity in the J Pythago 
co-ordinate series of goods;" whoift Sifcurappns„ ang and 
also seems to have followed . , . s ) ,eU81 P: 

The subject, however, maj be discu&ed in pus. 
another point of view; and what Jufcf been said ^ 

» The categories are certain principles of classificatjo^ni'' 
are ten in number; viz. substance, quantity, qualSJ, rm- 
* En action, passion, time, place, situation, fission. See 

& — “ *"rS 
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admits of dispute, because our arguments are not 
Good* i ! . applicable to every good; but those things" which 
Tided int" are pursued and loved on their own account, 0 are 
taro classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to bo goods on 
8*recount of these, aud alter another manner. It is 
evident, then, tliat goods may be so called in two 
ways ; some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which aro useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idea. o 

•9. Now, what kind of goods may we ahsurno to bp 
goods on them own? account ? May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, autb some pleasures and honours 1 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things godd on their own account: or is there no¬ 
thing else good per tse besides the idea ? so tliat, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 
10. without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class' of goods on their own account, the defini¬ 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ;gust as the definition of white¬ 
ness in suoW, *iud white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and plcr.Sip’o, the definitions are distinct 
aill? coherent in the very point which constitutes 
them goods.’ ..The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

jj_ In what” sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are"not like 
Different things winch are homonymous accidentally; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
called one good? or is it not rather predicated analogically ? 
oyiitjafrom j> or gg Ujjj [) 0 jy sight is a good, so is intellect in 
’ the soul; and, in like manner, different things are 
goods under different circumstances. 

12 . * But perhaps these questions should he dismissed 
The doc- *" for thp present, for it would more properl" belong 
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to Another branch of philosophy to discuss them trine of the 
minutely. The same observation may bo applied 
to tjje doctrine of rf;he idea; for if thcro is some 
one good predicated in common, o* sometliing sepa¬ 
rate, independent by itself, it *is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable <of being acquired 
by man ; but something of tliis kind js the object!, 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some might think that it were M- 
well to know it, with a view t<j those goods which 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this ofituseftd 1 
as • patten), wo shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves: and if we know them, 

, we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 1 $. 
same plausibility, but Jit appegrs to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to^npply tLiit which is 
deficient,omit the knowledge of this; and yet,that all 
artists should ho ignorant of an aid of such conse¬ 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at aW reason¬ 
able. It is likewise difficult to say bow a weaver or 1C. * 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to liis Probablj 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will not ' 
he who has contemplated the idea itself be «, more 
skilful physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health m this 
manner, but the health of man, of ratling perhaps, 
that of a particular individual; fyr he cures indi¬ 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to^hrwtf 

•said so much on these subjects. • 

• 

' In this point the opinion of Cicero is*at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an artist would derive prac¬ 
tical benefit Horn the mental contemplation of ideal excellence. 

—Vide CSo. Oral. c. 2. 
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CHAP.. VII. 

(i 

What it the End of all Human Actioni. 

l'.eNow let us again return to tlie good we are in 
Subject search of, and inquire what it is; for it seeuis to 
lamed™" f ^ el ' en t hi different courses of action and aits; 

for it is different in-the art of medicine, in general¬ 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. What then 
is the good in each ? Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done! Now in the 
* ait of medicine this is health ; in the art of general¬ 
ship, victory; in architecture, a house; in different 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe¬ 
rate preference, it ic the end j since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 

, argument has arrived at the same point; and this 
we must attempt to explain still farther. 

3. - Since ends appear to he more than one, and of 
^oodthe** 1 ^ ese we choose.some for the sake of others, as, for 
most final, instance, riehes, .musical instruments, and univer¬ 
sally till ihstsuments whatever, it is plaiu that they 

‘ * afe not all perfect;,. But the chief good appears to 

, Bb'lte&iething perfect ; so that if there is some one, 

‘ end which' js alone perfect, that must he the very 
thing which we are in search of; but if there we 

4 . many, it'must bo the most perfect of them. Now' 
Ends are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
tbree - mote perfect than that pursued for the sake of 

another; and that fjlio object which is never ehosen 
on« account of another thing,' is more perfect 
than thoso which hre eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other: in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible 'for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
else. 
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Of such a kind does happiness # seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner*to be; for tins wc always choose on its Hnri>yf?« 
own account, and never on account of anything else. j 

But honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every uir “" 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for aiprop. 
were no further advantage to result from them, wc 
should choose each of them), but we cliopse them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose that' 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake qf these, nor In short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the some result seems also to arise from self- c - 
sufficiency, for the jKirfect good appeal's to be self- 
. sufficient; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him being 
ifrho leads,for himself ajone, a solitary life, but to him uvrapue. 
who lives also for his parents and children, and wife, 
and, in short, for his friends and fMlow-citizens; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must bo assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and tlie friends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must l>e made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 

“ self-sufficient” as that which, when separated from Ai*rtii>aut 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in *vant <\f defi,,e ' 1 - 
notliing ; and such wc suppose the nature of happi¬ 
ness to lie; and moreover, we suppose it th# most 
eligible of all things, even when lfot reckoned toge¬ 
ther with any other good ; but mfgre eligible, doubt¬ 
less, even when reckoned together with the srrydi-.Jt 
' good ; for the part added becomes a® excess of 
good; but of two goods the greater is Always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, apjieafs something per¬ 
fect and self-sufficient, “being the end of all human 
actions. a . 

But, perhaps, to say, that happiness is tfie s. 
greatest good, appears like staffing something which 
is already granted; and it i» desirable that*we 
should explain -still more clearly wliat it is. Per- What liar 
h£ps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar V “[ 1,1 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and statuary*, 
and to every artist, and in short to all who have 
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an y work or course of action, the good and excel - 
lence of each appears to consist in their peculiar 
work ; so would it appear to bo with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
, 9 . belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker; and is 
* there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work ? or, as there appears to be a cer¬ 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fine, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man 1 

10 . What, then, must this peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with-plaats; 
but his peculiar work is the object of our inquiry': 
we must, therefoib separate the l: fe of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common 1 with the horse, the ox, and every animal. 
11 • There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
It# riefini- being which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 
on " * as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 
it, and 'exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to entergy and 
K'ar’ trip- according to habit], we must take, that according 
Y ,la ‘‘- t 0 energy*," for that appears to be more properly so 
12 . called. Now if the work of man is an energy of 
i&'™ul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same genericolly, as in the case of a 
harper, aiid a good harper (and so, in short, in all 
mr’ a pi- cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
ri)v added to 1 each particular work) ; for it is the work 
of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well: 
and if we assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the soul 
and actions performed with reason $ and the pecu¬ 
liar wqrk of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably; and everything, to be 
complete according to its ptoper excellence : if, 1 
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re]>eat, these things are true, it follows, that man’s 
chief gdbd is “ an energy of the soul according to 
virtntbut if thq' virtues are more than one, 
according to tlie bpst and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life rt for as <i> pfij. 
neither one swallow, nor one day*makes a spriug prtXmp. 
so neither does one day, nor a short time, make aa* 
man blessed and liappy. 

Let this then be the good in its general outlines; 13 . 
for it is necessary, perhaps, firtrt to sketch, then Th* 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would ' e lr 
see A to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures whirf! are cor- 
•redly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis¬ 
coverer 5>f such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant; whence also proceed the improvements 
in the arts; for it is the duty c■/ every one to sup¬ 
ply deficiencies But it is necessary to bear in l-l 
mind what lias been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects* but*in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so far 
as is appropriate tq the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so "far Rs it is* 
useful for his work, whilst the othes investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con¬ 
templation of the truth, for he is a aofitemplater 
of the truth. In the same maigiAr, then, must wg lft.» 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessSKoS 
may not become more numerous thai^the works * 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the _ cause to ho 
quired in all cases alike; but it ,su 3 liees in*some, as ™thout th- 
for instancy in first principles, tliat their existence tifoi 
lie clearly shown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. • # 

Now of principles Some are perceived by indue- 16 . 
tion, others by sensation, others by a certain habit, 
and different principles ill different ways; but ire 

’ By a perfect life (fiioQ rlXeioc) Aristotle m$ant, first, lh«* 
development of life to the highest degree of perfection: and, 
secondly, consistency from the beginning to the end.. * 

* » A 
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must endeavour vt trace each of them in the man¬ 
ner in which thoy are formed by nature j"and we 
must use our utmost endeavours that they b6 well 
defined, for that hai great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
•than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
< jects of our'inquiry seem to become clear by m 
of this. 


CHAP. VIII. 

That the Ancients agree with Aristotle on the subject of 
r Happiness. « 

• 1 . But we must consider the subject of happiness not 

Different 011 ]y as regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown" 8 an 4 the premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide deyived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in sotne concerning it; for all the properties of a thing 
degree with accord with the truth; but the truth is at once dis- 
Aristode cordant with falsehood. 

’ 2 ," Now, goeds being divided into three classes, 1 and 
Happiness some being called external, others said to belong to 
a good of the sJoul, and others to the body, we call those be- 
e soul. ]onging is#. Jthe soul, the superior, and good, in a 
■higher sense thqfi the others ; but we assume, that 
Ihtvettions and energies, of the soul belong to the 
• 3. soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord¬ 
ing to this' opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed ' by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end; for tints it beeom .s one of the 
goods oft the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

4. Also, that the happy, man lives well, and does 
The happy wfll, harmonizes with our definition; for we have 
man lives nlipoat defined happiness as a hind of well living 
does well. and well doing. . - 

v This threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reins, and was adopted by the Peripatetics.—See Cic. Acad, 
i. Toac. v. d5. Brewer. 
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chap, rjii.} 

Again, all the. qualities reqiflred in happiness 5 . 
appear to exist in pur definition ;• for to some it All «qm- 
seem? to be virtue, to others prudence, and to ^utotle’s 
others a kind of wisdom: to sebne, again, these, or desniinin* 
some one of these, with pleasure, orpt least, not with¬ 
out pleasure; others, again, include external pros¬ 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated pliilosopliers the 
others; but it is reasonable to^ suppose tlmt none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some pne 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it js every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords; for It is aouvp 
Iqjdiis virtue belongs the energy. Cut perhaps it 
makes no slight differedee whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possessjpn, or in use; in 
habit, or in energy. For it is possible, that the 7- 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : hut that the energy should do so is im¬ 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
well But as in the Olympic gairuts, it, is upt the 
most beautiful and the strongest who aro crowned, 
but those who engage in the confiJbt (for some of 
these arc the conquerors); thus it i# tliost^pnly who 
act aright, who obtain what is honqurafflo and good 
in life. Moreover, their life is %>r itself plna^t *o 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of ,the soul; It is <jpsen. 
hut that is to every man pleasant, with reference P*** 
to which he is said to be fond of such a tiling; as, san ’ 
for exampl^ a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who i^fond.of 
spectacles; in like manner also, things just to the* 
lover of justice; agd, in a Vordp virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. , . * 

* These primary, opinions respecting happiness oar author 
also enumerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refer* 
to Socrates, Plato, and some others ; the second to Softratea, • 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates.— Fall, 
quoted by Cardwell. 

. • ’ * c2 
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10 . Now tho things that are pleasant to the gene¬ 
rality of mankind, are at variance with each other, 
because they are not naturally pleasant; but tilings 
naturally pleasant, "are pleasant to those who are 
fond of that which is honourable ', and such are 
always the actions according to virtue j so that to 
'these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Tlicir life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasure in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions, has no title to be called good; 
for neither would any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberalhetious; 
and in the other, cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, 'the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
• good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeod, "the good man judges 
rightly concerning them; but he judges as we said. 

,,11. Happiness, therefore, is the bestj the most honour* 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the .Delian 
“r inscription: “That which is most just is most ho- 
pp ’ nourable, and health is the most desirable, and tho 
obtaining'wl.at we love the most pleasantfor 
1 ‘ *J1 those qualiti&i exist in the best energies; and 

, tUSSS, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 

12, ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said; 
good* con- for it is impossible, or net easy, for one who is 
tribute to n<y t furnished with external means, to *do honour- 
ppraess. a jj e ao fj ona ■ f or lnan y things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by Mends, by money, or 

1 Htpiairra were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment.— 
Victor. “ 

n Thp same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles 
KdX^urrov tan tovvSikov ircfvicivai, 

S&iaTov Si Zjjv avoaov" ijliarov S' orifi 
Hiiatan >.»<lu • ipf /itO’ y/itpav 1 
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politick influence. And if depryed of some things, 13 . 
men miMy their happiness, as, for instance, of nolle 
birti| good children, or beauty: for the man 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and ehilcfless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy: and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or friends are utterly wicked, or,, 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we 14 . 
said, thevo seems to be need of the addition of this 
* sort of External prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
anfl others virtue. 


CIIAP. IX., 

limp Happiness is acquiret 

Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness i. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The*ori| 
any other kind; .or whether it is produced in a of ha PP 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by 
chance. Now, if there is any otliRr thing Which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose 'A diviii 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more thah any- Ba¬ 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best* of human 
things. But this, perhaps, woqj«kmoro fitly belong , 
to another kind of investigation : hut, even iS«ft ■oe 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of # the most ’divine #f things; 
for the prfee and end of virtue seems to he some¬ 
thing which is best, godlike, ami blessed.# It mqpt 3, 
also be common to many<; for it is possible, that by Comm 
means of some .tgaarfung and care, it should cxisjj: in nuu >y- 
eveiy person who is not incapacitated for*virtue. 

But if it is better that people should he happy by 4. 
these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chant 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are pro- 
iuoed ii4 the best way in which it is possible for ° • 



them to be produced; and likewise tie productions 
of art, and ol every efficient causey and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest. and 
the noblest of things to chahce would be very 
, 6. inconsistent. Now the thing we'aro at present in 
search of receives additional clearness from the 


definition; fjpr happiness has been said to be a kind 
"’of energy of tho soul according to virtue; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good, 
and this devotes its principal attention to form Che 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
disposo them to honourable actions. 

7. It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 


Brntes a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
becalled them are ablo to participate in this kind of energy, 
happy. For'this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy; 
Nor cMl- for'from his time of life ho is not yet able to perform 


riren.ex- suc h actions; but those who are so called, are 
oepttrom happy from hope; for, as'we said, there is 

"toiu' 1 * 11 " peed of perfect virtue, and of perfect life. For the 
8, changes of life are numerous, and tho accidents of 
Why ping fortune various $ and it is possible for the man in 
added 1 ** the enjoyment of’fche greatest prosperity to become 
involved in grea\ calamities in the time of his. old 
" ft aa is related In the story of Priam, in the 


Iliad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes, and died miserably. 


CHAP. X. 

Solon't Opinion diectmed. The relation qf external protperUp 
to Happmets. 

1 . Ask we, the?, to call no other man happy as long 

•on'* . as he lives, bat is it necessary, as Solon says; to look 
nioa ( * 
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to the ejtd ? T But if wo must iffy uown this rule, considstfcl 
is he then happy when he is dead 1 Or is this alto- in two 
getliCT absurd, espeosally in us who^ssert happiness ^ nH *" 
to be a kind of energy ) But if* we do not call the 
dead man. happy, and even Sol 05 docA not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a' 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils*and misfor¬ 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 

For if there is some good and evil to the mo* who is 3 . 
alive, and who is not aware of it* there may be sup¬ 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil ftgtuties of 
children and descendants generally. But tins too <• 
occasions some difficulty; f„r when a man has lived * 1 
happily till his old age* and htos died in the same 
manner, it is possible that vaiyius changes may 
happen to his descendants, and tl At some of them ■ 

* The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren¬ 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader tp Hftod. 
book i. c. 32. * * 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from hiB 
treatise De Amma ; and still more so from the brief and inci¬ 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this bpok, and 
in Book III. c. vi. In fact, in both places tie appears to* 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as— * 

MOTE Tip TtOvtlKUTl 

Tiftag rrpomijrrav, el tiq f<rr*i«I 1 

• Soph. Klectr. • 

*md to reason on them without entering into th% question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of tlig soul, and 
a belief in the permanence qf its perianal identity hereafter. 

The former dBctrine coaid scarcely be denied by the philoso¬ 
pher who held that the human soul wag “ particgla. diiyntg 
animabut as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previous^ a part, it was quite possible 
to hold such a belief, and Jet to have no personal interests in 
a future state. m • • 

On the whose subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey’s Ilulsean Lecthrcs «for« 

1849 j and on the particular views of Aristotle, -see also Arch 
bishop WJ^teley’s Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 

• page 120. 
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to be 
absurd. 


should be good, aUd enjoy a life according to their 
deserts, while others obtain tlie contrary one : but 
it is clearly posable for them, taking into consider 
ation the distance Of time, to stand in every imagin¬ 
able relatipn towards their parents. Now it would 
• be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
tlieir changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable; and it would also bo absurd, that 
the fortunes of children should not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5 . But we must return to the doubt originally stained; 

This opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
iiion shown Jn ight receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessary to 
look to the end, and then to call every man happy, ppt 
because he is, but because he has been, happy, how 
can it be otherwise than absurd, if, when he is 
happy, the thing which really exists in him shall he 
unable to bo truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes’ of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons ? for it is dear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently icall the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

Or is this following of the accidents of for¬ 
tune in i no way right? for goodness and badness 
do not depend upon these, but human life, as 
wo said, stands in need of external goods as 
additions; hut virtuous energies are the essen¬ 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary 
energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we have just started bears testimony to 
the definition; for stability does not exist in any 
human thing so much as in virtuous energies; for 
these seem'to he more permanent even than tho 
nwmarfBtf 8® onces i the most honourable of tbeaTarelike' 


6 . 

External 
goods not 
essential to 
happiness. 


The ener¬ 
gies of 
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wise the most stable, because hippy men most fre¬ 
quently and most constantly pass their lives in 
theift ; for this seeps to be thereason why there is 
no forgetfulness.of them, therefore, the thiug 
which we are in search of will exist in the hajipy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of tliis 
character ; for he always, or most of‘all men, wills ‘ 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents o£ fortune 
most nobly, and in every case,‘and altogether suit¬ 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.* 

But since the accidents of fortune are numerous, s. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances Hem-Tar thi 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly •»*» 
will n<fb influence the balance of life; but great and "^’ rtun 4 
numerous accidents, if on tho side of good fortune, LppinpM, 
will make life more happy, for they naturally unite . 
in giving additional embellishment, and tho use of 
them becomes honourable and good; but if <thcy 
happen on tho other side, they crush and'spoibtlie 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are impe¬ 
diments to many.energiea. But nevertheless, even 9 ., 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man hoars with equanimity many ail’d great mis¬ 
fortunes, not from insensibility, hut because ho is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. t 

But if the energies sire the essential CCnstituents 10. 
of the happiness or tho miserjs ftf life, as we sayl, 
no happy man can ever become miserable; iol - he 
will never do hateful and worthless aetfftns ; for we 
connive that the man who is in # reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in auieccming 
manner, Aid always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, J^ist a* tho 
good general makes the most ^dlful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 

are given him nukes th% most elegant shoe,hnd all 

• 

* A. good man is compared to a cube, as being the en^jleqi 
of perfection: "Apfui yap rkAti a.—Arist..Rhet. iii. 11. 
SimilarJ^lorace says “ in seipao totus, teres, ataue rotundas." 

Serm. IiTTr 
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1 ■■ II. other artificers in the same manner. But if this is 
,T *~\ bhe ease, the happy man can never become 6 miser- 
alone can” a ^ e » y et h® would not be perfectly blessed, tf he 
makes were to be involved in calamities like Priam’s, 
man mise- Not that for this reason he is variable, or easily 
fable. liable to change; for he will neither be moved 
., . 1?s from his happiness easily, nor by common misfor- 

not P vari- tunes, but only by great and numerous ones; and 
ble. after these, he cannot become happy again in a 
short time : but if' ho docs at all, it will be after 
the lapse of some long and perfect period of time, 
having in the course of it successfully attained to 

13 . great antf honourable things. "What then hinders 
us from calling that man happy, who energizes 
according to perfect, virtue, *and is sufficiently fui> 
nished* with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life ? or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and'die accordingly 1 since the future is to us invi¬ 
sible. But happiness we set- down as in every way 

14 . and altogether the end, and perfect. But if this lie 
A man, true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
must be living, in whom the things wo have mentioned 

exist, and will continue to exist, but ouly blessed 
a/a mam J 83 m f n - -And let these subjects have been thus 
far defined. l 
% ^ 


CHAP. XI. 


That the <Good or Ill-fortune of Descendants and Friends 
contributes somewhat to Happiness, and the i reverse, 

1 . But it appears a very unfriendly idea, and one 
Whether contrary to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
l * ie <jcad fortunes of descendants and friends do not in the 
b™ the for- smallest degree affect the dead man. But since the 
tuuee of accidents of fortune that occur are numerous, and 
the living. . 

T isaveic Ktxopipfiipivov, literally sufficiently equipped to 
act )iis part on the stage of human life; one dp tv of the 
Xopty k being to dress the characters suitably to tneir parts. 
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differ in various ways, and some v- thorn come more 
home, and others'less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to disctfes them inchvidually ; but per¬ 
haps it would be sufficient if wakt Ve say were said 
generally and in outline. 

If) then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring-2. 
to one’s self) some have weight and influence in life,*** 
while others appear lighter; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our friends. 

But it makes a great difference wliethor each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons; much Illustrated 
greater difference than it makes in a tragedy ,y fro“ Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes arcfsnpposod trafie< *’ 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play., We mgy then, in this way, 4 . 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent oi' this 
difference; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa¬ 
tion in good and its opposites; for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolqjely, or relatively to them; or, if 
not this, it must ho of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy,* 
nor to deprive those who are happj; of their happi¬ 
ness. Therefore the good fortune^ of their friends 5 . 
seems in some degree to affect the dead sfid in like 
manner their ill fortunes; hut cyily in such a man* < 

‘ ner and to such an extent as neither to make*tSie 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind 

■ a 

1 In the jgolognes of nftmy GreSk tragedies, previous 
events nre related, which form part of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Htfatrf 
will apply:— * , 

“ Segnius irritant awimo» demises per aures, a 

Qua jq qua sunt ocnlis subjects fidelibus.”—A. P. IH1, 

See on this subject Cic. Ie Sen. xxiii. 
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CHAP. XIL 

That Happiness belong to the class qf things Honourable, and 
not qf things Praised. 

• These points being determined, let us next consider 
Happiness happiness, whether it be one of things praised or 
a rather of tilings honourable; for it is clear that it is 

wagic. n0 £ on( - 0 £ g^puities. Now, everything that is 
praised seems to be praised because it is of a certain 
belong to '* character, and has a certain relation to something; 
iitasjirx. for we pvaise the just man, and the brave man, and 
the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 
their works and actions ; and the strong jnan, and 
the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 
because he naturally is of a certain character, and 
has a certain relation to something that is good and 
excellent. 

3. jilut this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re¬ 
ferred to us; but this happens because praises are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 

„But if praise belongs to things of tills kind, it is 
clear tliat it does not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness 1 and. happiness of the gods, Mid of the 
'most godlike of men; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some¬ 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4 , But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 

Aristotle thp claim of pleasure to the highest place j for he 
"E”® 8 'thought that its not being praised, when it was one 

Eudoxus °f tl> 6 goods, proved it to bg superior to all things 

praised; hut God and the highest good are of this, 

it 

* The term pasipiot, in Latin “ beatus,” applies to per¬ 
fect happiness; hence, in both the Greek and Latin churches, 

' these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints; e. g., 6 uasapioc JJavXbq, Beats virgo, Sec. ; whereas, 
tiiBaipuiv (felix) applies to snch happiness as it i^'^ossible foi 
a mortal to attain to. 
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t-wi, for everything else is refffred to tbeao; for 
praise is of virtue, for Sum this men are able to 
l»rf(ftm honourably actions; bit qpcomiums are of 
works, as well bodily as ineumL But to discuss 5 . 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums; but for 
our purpose it is dear, from what .has bSen said, that* 
happiness is one of things honourable and ] >ciiect. 
And this seems to be the ease, from its ,L><^g a 
principle; for, for the sake of this all of o,s do ™ery- 
tlijjig else; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
dipne. 


CHAP. Xllfr 

Concerning the Division» of the Soul, and concerning Virtue. 

Bui since happiness is' a certain energy of the Sold 1 . 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reason* 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should w,1 » we 
see more clearly respecting happiness. > But, ho who 
in reality is skilled in political philosophy, appears tue . 
to devote the principal part of his study to this; for 2 . 
he wishes to make the citizens cf>od and obedient 
to the laws; but we have au example’of^liis in the 
legislators of tho Cretans and Jjaecd.-Bmonians^arsl 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is dear that the investigation would be gonsistent 
with our (giginal plan. • • 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3 . 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for ’tlfe Why Ira- 
good which we Y ere i * 1 search of is human good, man virtu * 
and the happiness, * human happiness ; but *by 
human happiness we mepn, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul; and happiness, too, we de¬ 
fine to he an energy of the soul But If these 4 . 
things are true, it is evidently necesfeary for the And why 
politioB^ihilosopher to have some knowledge of*'&™ r ^. 
wh*t lfelates to the foul; just as it is necessarv f or 
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Its divi¬ 
sions. 
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'AAoyov. 


the man who interns to cure tlie eyes, to study the 
■whole body; and still more, in t proportion as poli- 
* tical philosophy ( is rmore honourable and excmlent 
than the science ofmedidne; and .the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. ' The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The soul study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
considered, the^ things, and only so far us is sufficient for the 

obj<TO 3 which he haJ in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject^ in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
sufficiently in my exoteric discourses; and these we 
must make use of: as, fbr instance, that one part of 
it is irrational, and the other'possessing reaso'n. Buit 
whether these things are really separate, like the 
members of the body, and everything that is capa¬ 
ble of division; or whether, being by nature indi¬ 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum¬ 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

But of the irrational part, one division is like 
that which is common, and belonging to plants; 
that, I mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
and growth: fos a jierson might assert that such a 
faculty of life as^this exists in all beings that are 
nourished,’ evsn in embiyos, and the very same in 
perfect beings: for.it is more reasonable to call it 
the‘same than any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue Joes part, thertfpre, appears common to other beings, 
not belong and not peculiar to man; for this part of the .soul. 

and its faculties, seem to energise principally in 
sleep; but the good and the bad man ale in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 
9 . happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bad; 
fxcept.if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the virions of good men 
become better than those of the .jenerafej}* Bat 
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CHAP. XIII.J 

-* *slw 

to be irrational,Wt '' 5 x'W 8 S& 

sort; for we praise tYie reaaorv oi Xitvfc wStMMSO^ hjfitt- ^ 

incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is it 
endued with reason; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in m an and a ten- 
something else by nature contrary to reasoi{, which dencyto 
contends with and resists reason. For, in reality be .°Pl l0se,> 
jus* as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when wom ^ 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside tho opposite way to the left, so it is with 
tho souh; for the impulses of tho incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. 1 But in the case of 
the body wo see the part that is ttaied aside, in tho 
soul we do not see it; but perhaps we must no loss 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it; but how it 
differs it matters not. But tins part also seems, ’as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason; at least in the con¬ 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to. 
reason ^ for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be *two-13. 
fold; for the part which is common to plaids does not . 
at all partake of reason; but the jja*t which contains 
the desires and the appetite^ generally in some sense* 

•partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe¬ 
dient to it. Thus, in feet, we say that *a man has 
regard for his father and Mends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use tBe expression Xoyov in 
mathematics. 811 But the giving of advice, arid all 14 . 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational If l . h ? a P- 
part is in some sense persuaded *by reason. But if f 6111 ”® !?" 
it is necessaiy to say that this has reason likowise, U^v, " 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; ©«*» another- 

“ There is an ambiguity in the original whien dfles ant • 
exist in the translation, as Xoyov fyur means, (1) to [lay regard 
to, (2) tojjggr a ratio to, in the mathematical sens*- 
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part properly and in itself, the other as though lis¬ 
tening to the suggestions of a parent, w* 

But virtue abn is divided according to this 
difference; for we call some of the virtues intellec¬ 
tual,/others moral—wisdom, and intelligence, and 
prudence, we call intellectual, hut liberality and 
temperance, moral; for when speaking of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that ho is wise 
or intelligent, but. that he is meek or temperate; 
but we praise the wise man also according to his 
habits; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues 

The soul is considered by Aristotle as the only caur>! and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectual life, 
4/vX 1 ! therefore includes “ animus ” and “ amnia.' His divi¬ 
sion of rl/i’X'l may be explained by the two following tables 


. L “ 

ptpog aXoyov 


^>x>) 


.. '* 
\6yov i\ov 


juried v 


tiriOvfitinicbv ieai bpacriKov 
H'tTixov pivTot iry \byov. 


Xoytfi mWov Tip \6ytp Ivtitii 
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yfivxv 


aXoyov 


\6yov t\ov 
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yvTiKOV Tip \oyip ivriruvov. Tip \6yip xtlQov. \6yov 

Ixov 

KVpiUC 
k at tv 

- zurui. 

The second table must be adopted if the ntionj^nart is sue. 
fiSviiieit. , 
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CIIAP. I. 

Huw Virtue in produced, and increased. 

Virtue being twofold, one part iiitellcefjial and b .. 

' the ^pther moral, intellectual virtue lias its origin 
. and increase for the most part from teaching; there- of in ' te j 
; fore it stands in need ofcxperiance and time ; but lectual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it lias moral vir* 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered tBe - 
from tfloc.® Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in ns by nature, for 2. 
none of those things Which exist by nature exj>e- tu ™.“ 
rience alteration from habit; for instance, the stone j nnate . 
which by nature gees downwards could never lie ^ j fa. 
aeeustomed to go upwards, not eveu if pne should ijpuse it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this habit; nor could fire be •accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor eon Id anything else which 
lias one natural bent get another diilereftt one from 
habit. The virtues, then, are prodflefld in us neither S. 

Jjy nature nor contrary to iiatnre, but, wc being 

• 

* Anglicu “ habit.” ’H0oe is tlie result of tbe accumulation 
of habit?, i. e. character. Plato taught that* the morffl virtues 
were not generated in us cithef by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. Tbe Stoics rejected the twofold divi¬ 
sion of tlie soul and of virtue, mentioned in ]!ook*I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hcncc Cicero says (dc 
OfT. lib. iii.), temperantifi e4 scientia. * They believed, how ; 
ever, that the virtues were acquired; for that there were 
innate in us certain common Meas (niivai frroiai), cer¬ 
tain “ seeds of virtue,*'’ and “ lights of nature,” which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, o« tqp 
other hand, denied the existence of innate idea*, and com¬ 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in¬ 
scribed excflp? re sri^wcic, «• e. natural inclination. 
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naturally adapted? to receive them, and this natural 
4. capacity is perfected by habit. Further, In every 
< 2 .) - Be- case where anything is produced in us natflrally, 
we first get the capacities for doing these tilings, and 
energies afterwards perform the energies; which is evident 
first. . ' 1° the case of tke senses ; for it was not from fre- 

M quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, we had them first, 
and i.hcu used them, and did not got them by 
having used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first performed the energies, as is the case also 
in all the other arts) for those things wliich wo 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by ’ 
doing them ; as, for exam] >le, by bnilding houscs'men 
become btiildors, and by ] ikying on tbo burp, hdrp- 
players; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing bravo actions we become brave. 

' 5- • Moreover, that wliich happens in all states bears 

Testiramiy testimony to this; for legislators, by giving their 
iators.' 8 " citizens good habits, make them good); and this is 
« the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail; and this makes all the differ¬ 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

0 . Again, cveiy. virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and f rom an( ] gy ipeans of the same causes j 11 and in 
fromffie ii^ e uulbnur every art; for from playing on the 
same'cauA. harp people besome both good and bad harp- 
players j and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest; fo'r.from building well meu will l(eeome good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 
i, birth,'some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in the case, of the virtues also; for f by per¬ 
forming those actions which‘occur in our inter- 

Actions produce contrary moral (.fleets. Two men en¬ 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to tke same temptations, 
‘may become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects; therefore, virtue does not corausy nature. 
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course wtyli other men, some of us become just and 
some ^rnjust j and by acting in circumstances of 
danger, and being accustomed to lbe« fearful or con¬ 
fident, some become? brave and others cowards. The 8 
same thing is true in cases of desmmind anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and .others in¬ 
temperate and passionate—one class fiom having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and 
the other class in another. In a word,-the habits arc 9 . 
produced out of similar energies; therefore, the enor- I mjiort 
gies jyliicli we perform must be of a certain elm- e “ rl ? 
racter; for, with tlic differences of the energies the u ati0 “‘ 
liabifes correspond. It does not therefore make a 
slij^it, but an important, r.ay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether wc have brtsn brought uj in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 


CHAT. II. 

Thai Excels and Defect destroy Virtue, but that being in 
the mean preserves it. 

Since our present treatise is not for the purpose j. 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Why *•- 
of our investigation is not the Knoyii*g what tiuns mu ‘ 
virtue is, but to become good Jjsyicc otherwise ^ r “J* sl ' 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire’influence 
over oilr habits to cause them to* bocomft of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Explana- 
gencral maxim, and lot it be assumed; but we Jj? 11 "f 
will speak hereafter about it,’ and about the.jj^/^ 
nature of right reason, and its relation to -the f or t h e 
other virtues. 15 J 3 ut this- point must first be present, 
fully granted, that everything said on moral , 

c Aristotle discusses the nature of right reason (Apflig 
Xotuc) in tUrtuth book. * 

• “ • D 2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not y with ex¬ 
actness ■, just as we said in,the beginning, that 
arguments must |be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
*« • iity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
not admit tr f atmeDt of subject generally is of this nature, 
of exact- ^ ^ ess does ** admit of exactness in particulars; 
ness. for it comes under no art or set of precepts, but it 
is the duty of the'agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the cage in 
the art§ °f medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, ye*t we ' 
must endeavour to do the best wo can to help it. 

5. This, then, we must finffi observe, thatchings of 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
'txc'ss mid * lU< * excess X for ^ necessary in the case of things 
defect UU which cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 

which .can bo seen), just as wc see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 

6. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether there*be too little or too 

, much of .them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the caso of tem- 
perancc^and cotrage, and the other virtues ; d for he 
who flies troru and is afraid of everything, and 

* stands up against nothing, becomes a coward; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every- 

7. tiling, beoomes rash. In like manner, ho who-iii- 
dulges,in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re¬ 
frains from none, is intemperate; but he who shuns 

^ all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
jf'ortemperance and courage nredestroyed bothbytlie 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean.) 

8 . * l)ut not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 

. * This assertion must be limited to the moral virtues, of 
which he is .now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
there can he no excess, it being impossible to carrv intellectual 
excellence to too high a point, “ 
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CHAP. III.] 

through the same means, but the ’energies also will 9- 
be employed on the game;® for this is the case in Energies 
other things which are more pl^ux.to be seen ; as an<i l»abit« 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking act re Jj'' 
much food and sustaining many labours; and the Iir,ca y ‘ 
strong man is more able to do these things than 
any other person. The case with the* virtues is 1 
the same; for by abstaining from pleasures we be¬ 
come temperate, and when wo have become«so, we 
ai’e best able to abstain from therii. The same also 
is the case with courage; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, mid to bear them, we 
v bccojac brave, and when we have become so, we 
arc best able to bear them. 


CHAP. III. 

That Virtue it concerned with Plcnmres and Pains. 

Cut we must make .the pleasure or pain which fid- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ; r for li^ who Plcasuir, 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, and in* this very 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate; but he who Ijpels „f our 
pain at it is intemperateand he wljp meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it,or at least feels no pain,inbrtive; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; for nsi&il virtue is con¬ 
versant with pleasures anil pains ; for by reason of 
plejsuro we do what is wicked, anil tlujotigh pain 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importance 
necessary to bo in some manner trained*inline- of early 
diately from* our cliildhood, as Plato says,s to lfcel et * ncati,m - 

• • • 

c For example, circumstances of danger product, improve, 
and educate courage; aryl it is in the safne circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man* are called forth and exerted ; * 

1 This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcaly have a nforc useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, ne mpy be 
quite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

* Plato (de Leg. ii.l says, Alps ro ivvv •fHv nat£uiv 
rau'iKi/v lira irpwTtjv jiaStjmr, yoov>)v nut Xiirijv. . * 
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pleasure and pfm at propel .objects, for this is 
3 right education.) Again, if tj^e virtues are conver- 
' sant with action! and passions, and pleasine and 
pain are consequent upon every 'action and passion , 
on this account, also, virtue must bo conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 
are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi¬ 
cate the same thing ; for they arc kinds of reme¬ 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, every habit of the soul 
luis a natural relation and reference to those things 
by winch it naturally becomos better and worse. 
But liabits become bad by means of pleasure;? and' 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in impropeb ways, or 
improperly in <,any other maimer, which reason 
determines. 

5 . Henco some have even defined the virtues to be 
V irtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity ; 11 but not 
no t and- odrreetly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 
^ l,a - relation to propriety of tune or manner, and so on ^ 

through the other categories. • Therefore virtue is 
supposed to bq such as we have said, in relation to 
1 pleasures "aiul pains, and apt to practise the best 
things; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 

Additional the following considerations. Since there, are three 
consider-. things which fed us to choice, and three to aver¬ 
sions. s j 0Ilj —the honourable; the expedient, and the plea¬ 

sant ; and three contraries to them,—the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the painful; on all tltpse sub¬ 
jects the good man is apt, to be right in his actions, 

’ and the bad man is apt to be wrong, and especially 
on the' subject of pleasure; for this is common to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 
winch are the objects of cnoice; for both the 
honourable and the ■ expedient appear pleasant. 

1. Again, from our infancy it has grown up with all of 

1 “ The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Epicureans, 
adopted this theory of virtue ; it is probable that Aristotle is 
here alluding to it as an opinion held by Socrates. 
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us.; anc^ therefore it is difficult to rub out this affec¬ 
tion % which is, as it were, engrained in our very a. 
existence. Again, jve make pleasure and pain the 
rule of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that our whole business must be with these’ 
subjects; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac¬ 
tions. Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure g > 
than anger, as Heraclitus says' and both art and 
exflgllcnce are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult; for excellence in thys case is 
superior. So that, for tliis reason also, tbo whole 
bijsiness t of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and fxiins; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and lie who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now ou the point that 10.' 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue orfd 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of *the 
same things from which it originally sprung, when 
tbey are differently circumstanced; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pair* 
it originates, let enough have been said.. 


CHAP. IV. 

■ 

That Men become just and tefhperate by performing just 
unit temperate Actions. , * 

Hot a person may be jn difficulty as to what we ]. 
ucan wheifwe’say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, tod tern* 
perate by performing tempbratc onesfor if they ,i oill £ v ; r . 

1 The ethical student of’course will not fail to consult bn tuous ac- 
this subject Bishop Butler’s Analogy •, ho will there observe not tions. 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which l(p draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. “ Incite' 
manner,” he says, “ as habits belonging to the 'body are pro¬ 
duced by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
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do just and temperate actions, they are already just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians* and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts, also 1 
1 hi ease f 0 r it is possible ,to do a grammatical action acci- 
the dentally, or at another’s suggestion. A man, there- 
and tlie ' *' &re, <miy then be a grammarian, when he not 
virtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in. accordance with the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself. 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts anij. in 
W lmtcon- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
ai-tion vir- oxcc ^ cn °e i n themselves.' It is enough, then, that 
tuuus. these should themselves be of a ceifain character ; 

but acts of virtue ace done ‘justly and temperately, 
not, if they have themselves a ceifain character, but 
if the agent, being himself of a certain character, 
perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 
then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate clioico 
on'fheir own account; and, tliirdly, if he does them 
^ on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 
In tlie'arta", possession of all other arts, these qualifications, 
lucre know- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 
ledge is ‘the calculation; but towards the possession of the 
sufficient, virtues, knowledge has little or no weight; but the 
other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 
J mt no- infinite iriipOifance, since they arise from the fre* 

tioJtB. vpent practice of 5 j'&st and temperate actions. 

> Acts then are called just and tomperate, when 

Just wan. th e y are such as the just or temperate man would 
do; but Jie who, perforins thesb acts is not a just 
and temperate man, but he who performs them in 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the exertion of inward practical principles; i. e. by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon thepi;—,-tlie principles of obe¬ 
dience, of veracity, justice, and ebarity. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind ih a contrary course, 
and < render it gradually more insensible; i. e. form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
* weaker.”—Anal. Part I. eh. v 
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them. k Is is -well, said, therefore, 'that from perform- 6. 
mg just actions, a, man becomes just; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but 'with¬ 
out performing ihem no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these tilings, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they tliink that they are philosophers, and that in ^|‘™ r ™ nt 
this manner they will become good men; and what 111115 )10m ’ 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
ureter such treatment, so these will never he in 
ajjood state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 


CHAP. V. 

What is the' 1 Genus ” uf Virtue. That it is a Halit. 

t I 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the sob 
origin in the soul arc three,—Passions, Capacities, aru 
and Habits,—Virtue must be some cue df those, q Ua ij,j,. s 
By passions, I mean, Desire, Anger-, Pear, Confi- 2. 
dence, Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, lidtty. 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings Vhich ere followed 
by pleasure or pain; by capacities, those qualities 3 . 
by means of which we arc said to be able to be Aurupn 
under the influence of these passions; as those by 1 
means of which wo are able to feel anger-, pain, or 
pity 5 by habits, those by means of which we are 4, 
well or ill disposed with relation to the passions ;"E£ttc. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we ,fw;l 

k Cicero, giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetiaa (nihil’ cnim inter Peripatcticoa et 
illam veterem Academiam diflerebat), thus describes their doc¬ 
trine of moral virtue:—“ Mofurn autem putabant stadia esse 
et quasi consuetuHiuem (t0o£) : quam partim exercitationis 
assiduitate, partim rataone formabant; in quibus cra»> phj^osq- 
phia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum eat neque absolutum pro- 
greasio qumdam ad virtutem appellatur: quod autem absolutum, 
id est virtu*, quad perfeetio naturte.”—Acad. i. 5r Brttetr. 
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anger too vehemently or too remissly, we, are ill 
disposed; if we do it moderately, well dispyed; 
and in like manner with relation to the others. 

5 - Neither the virtues, therefore,'nor the vices are 
tuoLT’ P * 88 * 0 ? 8 > llooau8 fl we are not called good or lad 
vice are a ? cot ^“ 1 S 01lr passions, but according to our 

not iraOt). virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 
nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, blamed; but the man who 
is angry in a certain way); but according to r :u 
c> virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 
wo feel anger and fear without deliberate preference; 
but the virtues aro acts of deliberate preference, pr 
at any late, not without deliberate preference. But 
besides these things, we are said to be “moved” 
by our passions, but we arc not said to be moved, 
but in some way to be “ disposed," 1 by our virtues 
7 . and* vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
Svvailtic ca I^ c *’^ es > f° r wc are neither called good nor bad, 
neither praised nor blamed, for our being able to 
feel passions simply. And again, we have our 
capacities by nature ; but wc do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of tbis we have already 
• . 8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 

Virtue is nor capacities is remains that they arc habits. 
,c ' What, therefore, (he “ genus” of virtue is, lias been 
Sufficiently showtl. * 

1 Aristotle, (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explains the difference 
between disposition (iitatttmc) and habit («?ic) :—“ Habit is 
more lusting and more durable than disposition. The former 
term applies to the sciepces, virtpes, Stc.; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed i as heat add cold, sick¬ 
ness t and hpalth.” This verbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal argument; arc seldom very conclusive, but 
as doubtless words are the signs df things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, \p which such arguments tore o' 
some value. The definition of terms was A-istotle’e passion. 

The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Michelet, 
tke rt’.atiftn between SvvapiQ, faipyeta, and 8£ij. “ Facultas a 
nature insita jam est potentia qusedam, sed nondum vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, enjns ex ipso vigore operatio profiuat j 
bane demum potentiam philosophus habitum vocat,” 
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. CHAP. VI 

That Virti/e it a mean itate, an .1 how it it to. 

> • 

But it is necessary not only to say tliat virtue is’a b 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it'is. We riusi’ T0 ‘" *£‘f* 
say, therefore, tliat every virtue 1,1 both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good tftate, and 
makes its work good also ; fiJr instance, the virtue 
jjf the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 

Iji like manner, the virtue of a horse mal'es a horn 2, 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider,’ * 
and in standing the attack ofithe enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instance^ the virtue of man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes • 
good, and from which he will perform his work well. 

But. how this will be, we have already stated. 1 * And 3 - 
again, it will be made manifest in the following *5?^^ 
manner, if we investigate the specific nature of j B „ lm , ;m 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- (jltaav.) 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
thg equal; and these cither until relation to the 
thing itself, or to ourselves ; hut the equal is some 4 . 
mean between excess and defects But by the mean This is 
with relation to the thing itscltj I nfenn that which t * ofo1 ' 1 ’ 
is equidistant from both of tlfc‘extremes, and this f. Tow 
is one and the same in all cases; hut by the mean, 
with relation to ourselves, I mean if)at which is JJJy* b 
neither too much nor too littla for us. But this 2 
• is not ong and the same to all; as, for example, if ^ e ' ( re u 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tive). 
the absolute mean, for it f exceeds two as nnich'aj? it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5 . 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative lflean 
• 

« The word d fieri/ means not only moral virtue but the 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. TJius^Cieero 
says (de Leg. i. 8): “ Est antem virtus nihil oliud quam in *e 
perfects et ad snmmum perducta natura.” 

° Sec Book 11. ch. ii. 
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is not to be taken in this manner ; for it does not 
follow, that if ten pounds are too.much for any jjfjr- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds; 'for perhaps this 
is too much or toq little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo, 0 but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
Virtue every person who has knowledge shuns the excess 
relative 16 au< ^ defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
mean. it; not the absolute mean, but the relative one. ,, 
6. If, then, every science accomplishes its work 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists in works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
* IPeun ’ say of excellent work?, that it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
« 7 - mean.. But I mean moral virtue; for it is con¬ 
versant pith passions and actions; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean; as J# for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a wc^-d, pleasure and pain, both too 
much and flBo •little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time wWir, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and the manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the character¬ 
istic property of virtue. 

8 . In like manner, in actions there are dxcess and 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is conversant 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, hue the mean is praised, 
and is‘correct j and both these are properties of 

• The qfory of Milo is well known -.— 

“ Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedged In the timbers which he strove to rend.” 

Rotcumvim. 
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virtue., Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being 
at >lcast apt to h& the mean. Again, it is pos- 9. 
sible to go -wrongjin many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans ccfojectured, is of the nature of the n } ean “ 
infinite, but good of the finite I'}; but we can go dlffifult - 
right in one way only; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult; it is easy to'" 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to tdrtuc; for, “ we are 
gaod in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways." 

•Virtue, therefore, is a “habit, accompanied with >0- 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined 
by reason, and as th<! prudent man would define e ' ’ 
it.” It is a mean state between two vices, one 
ill excess, the other in defect; and it is so, more¬ 
over, because of the vices one division falls short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and action^ whilst virtue discovers* the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Vi.tue is 
substance ,4 virtue is a mean stjjtc ; but ,willi re- ala0 0,1 
ference to the standard of “the Lest” and “ tlTe 
excellent,” it is an extreme. But it is nob every '. 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the l 2 - 
mean state; for some have their MdA’ess at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy; and'amougst actions, adultery, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so called from their tieiug tbemselvep had, not 
liecause tjpir excesses or defects are bail. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13 . 
always tie wrong. Nor (Joes tbe right of wrofigiu 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the 'time when, or the manner in 

1 r See tbe co-Ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by tbe 
Pythagoreans, given p. 11. , , 

* The original expression, here translated “ substance,”'is _ 
to rL ijv tivac literally, “ the being what It is.” This is 
equivalent to “ substance or essential nature.” ‘ ’> 
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which, adultery is committed; but absolutely the 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. *It 
would be equally «absurd, then, t$> require a mean 
state, and an excess, and a defect,'in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
pie a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, ami a defect of defect. But just as the:e 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing tc the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so norther in the case of these is 
there a mean state, excess, or defect; hut liowevir 
they be dpne, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defeat, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 


chap. yii. 

An Enumeration of Mtan Halits. 

• I. Bct it is necessary that this should not oidy he 
An indue- stated generally, but that it should also he applicable 
tion of the particular cases; for in discussions on subjects 

virtues m of mornl action, universal statements arc apt to he 
show that too vague, but puticular ones aro more consistent 
virtue is a with truth 7 ft>r actions aro conversant with }>or- 
meaS - ” tffsulars; but it is’ iiecessary that the stfitements 
. should agree with these. ’ These particulars, then, 

2. we must get from the diagram. 1- Now, on the 
Courage, subject of, fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of tlio persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name; but 
therA are "many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; hut 
he “who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. • 

3 . On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of pains 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred during the 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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than pleasures), temperance is Ike mean state, and 
intemjferance the pxcess. But there are, in fact, 
hoiSj who are in the defect op tho subject of 
pleasures; there&fe these also liave no name; but 
let them he called insensible. # , 

On the subject of the giving and receiving of *• 
money, liberality is the mean state, arid the exces& , ^ eralit J 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutual ly jjontraiy 
to each other; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, hut is in the defect in re¬ 
ceiving ; but die illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Ndw, there¬ 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out¬ 
line, and summarily, because ye consider this suffi¬ 
cient ; but afterwards nn >ro accurate distinctions shall 
lie drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5 . .. 

positions also : magnificence is a mean state ;*l>ut ®*agni j- 
thc magnificent man •differs from the libenil man; ceilL ’ e ’ 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro¬ 
fusion, the defect sbabbinoss. But these differ from 
tlic vices which are related to liberality ; but theif 
]joints of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- G. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, *a "vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, mcann&as of spirit. 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7 . 
with magnificence, diflercd from it in *being con- Anony- 
cemed with small things, so there i$ a kind # of feeling 
which, being itself aboufj small ljonour, has the same 
relation toTnagnanimity, wliich is about great ho- • 
nour ; for it is possible to desire honour as ire ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 

Now he who is in*the*excess in the desire of honour & 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the 'defect 
unambitious, bat he that is in the mean has no 
name; and the dispositions are likewise mtmelessj 
except that of the ambitious, which is<called ambi¬ 
tion; and from this cause the extremes claim"the 
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9. middle place. Ana we sometimes call him who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes unambitious ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here¬ 
after the reason why we do this will be explained; 
but now let iis go on speaking of the others in the 
‘ way in which we have begun. 

10. There arc also ou the subject of anger an excess, 
Meekness. a defect, pnd a mean state; but since they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call lum who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess oe 
called passionate, and the vice passion; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi¬ 
bility to anger. 

1" ■ There are also three other mean states, which are 
^'•i ? vfr somew * la *' a hke, but yet differ from each other; for 
tucJ 1 " r tll °y 1° do with the intercourse of words 

* and actions; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness; afld of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also, 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state ,is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex¬ 
tremes neither light nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater number of those likewise 
are nameless; but we must endeavour, as in 
the other cases, to make names ourselves, for the 

"14. sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub¬ 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 
bo called truthful, and the mean trotlifukiess; but 
the pretence to truthfulness on the side df excess is 
arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 

15 . falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit; * the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; ho who is in defect 

' Eirpair e\ta. Sae note to translation of Rhel c. ii. 12, 
p. 152 . 
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a clown, pud the habit clownishness. With respect 11 
to tk^ remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern life, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and tire mean state friendliness ; lie 
who is in excess, if it be done without anj» object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if lbr lus own advantage, 
a flatterer; hut lie who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas- 17 . 
sions and also in eases which condom the passions; The pas. 
for 4podesty is not a virtue; and yet the modest man 
is praised ; for in tins case also there is niicpwhn is 0 es . • 
said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every¬ 
thing) ; tlie man who isMeiiciei^t in shame, or does 
not tcel it at all, is impudent ; but,die who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation* is a mean state 18 . ' 
between envy and malevolence; but these affections lndig- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure wlyeli abv lmlluu * 
l'elt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
be who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successful ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him. leels puip at every 
one’s success; and the malevolent man falls so far 
short of being pained, that lie ev n rejoices, flat 19. 
in another place, also, we shall havcian opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and mi tin* subject of 
justice* 1 also, since the word is used Hot in one sense 
rfmly. Afterwards we will'divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way theft are 
means.. We will in like manner treat of £ho in¬ 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation (I's/iwu;) see Rhetorif, 

Book II. ch. ix. * 

* Justice is treated qf in. Book V. The view which Aris-^ 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a bnthch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he Considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual mi 
the social community. 
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chap. vm. 

How Virtue!-and Vieei are oppoeed to one another. 

But since there are three dispositions,—two vicious, 
one in excess and the other in defect, and one 
virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
some sense opposed to each other; for the extremes 
are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 
the equal when compared with the less is greater, 
and when compared with the greater is less; sc? 
the mean states when compared with uhe defects 
are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
arc in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 
the rash man a coward. - In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible , 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem¬ 
perate is insensible; and the liberal man in com¬ 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
jiaj-'ison with the prodigal is illiberal. 

Therefore those who are in the extreme thrust 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the other, end the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coward; and so 
on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
between the extremes one to the other, than to the 
mean; for these stand further apaft from each 
other than from the mean; just as the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 
great, than either from the equal. Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblance to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro¬ 
digality liberality; but there is the greatest dissimi¬ 
larity between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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jpposites j so that those that are further off arc more 
opposite. * But in sonje cases the defect is more op- 
posed to the mean, and in some cajjes the excess; Extremes t-? 
as, for example, raskftess, which is the excess, is not the mean* 

so much opposed to courage as cowgirdicc, which is 111 tw0 _ 

the defect; and insensibility, which is the defect, ^^outou 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, row irpu/- 
which is the excess. j*«roc. 

But this happens for two reasons; the first from *■ 
the nature of the thing itself; for*from one extreme 2 \ jV** 1 * 

beiijg nearer and more like the mean than the 
other, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
'dowi^ as most opposite; as, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and IrawaAlice less like than rashness, we opposo 
cowardice to courage rather than Qishness, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9 . 
reason arising from the nature of the tiling itself; 
the other originates in ourselves; for those'things 
to which we are more naturally disposed, appear to 
be more contrary to*the mean; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there¬ 
fore we are more easily carried away lo intem¬ 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite; and for this reason, intbillpcrance, 
which is the excess, is mote opposit&to temperance. 


CHAP. IX. 


Wow we shall arrive at the Me/n and at Excellence. 

Now that moral virtue "is a mean state, and hpw/l. 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one RecapUa- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of 
defect; and that it is so from being apt to win &t h g oki 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi¬ 
ciently proved It is therefore difficult also to be 2. 
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Difficult good ; for in each case it is difficult to find the 
to be good, mean; just as it is not in eyeiy man’s jiower, but 
only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 
centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 
man’s power, bp be angry, and to give and spend 
Rules for money; but to determine the person to whom, and 
discovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 
t ie mean. majmer> j s no longer in every man’s power, nor is 
it easy; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
1st rule. for lum who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contrary, like 
the advice that Calypso gave : T 

“ Keep tlie ship dear of tbis smoke and sqrge.” . 

For of the extremes, one is more and one less 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
We must, as our second trial, w choose the least of 
these evils ; and tMs will be best done in the man- 

2nd rule, ner which we have stilted. But it is necessary to 
consider to which of the vioes wo ourselves are 
most inclined; for some of us are naturally dis¬ 
posed tci one, and some to another; and this we 
shall be able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves a,way towards the opjxjsdtc extreme; for 
by bringing ourselves far from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to, make them straight. But in every case 
3rd rule, we must be most upon our guard against wbat is 

pleasant, and pleasure, /or we are not unbiassed 1 

* Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
'substituted Calypso for Circe. See Horn. Od. xii. 219. 

“ Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves. 
Where rolls you smoke, yon trembling ocean raves.” 

Pope. 

w The proverb “rardViv Itvrtpov wXouv” is thns ex¬ 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsetio of Plato :—“ Those 
‘ htf fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations foi 
#«*ir second.” 

. * ilUairToi' literally, unbribed. The origin of this wort it 
unknown, except so far as that it is derived from deed, ten. 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan elders felt 
respe^ing Helen,? iqust we feel respecting plea¬ 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did ffor thus, by ‘/fending it away,” we shall be 
less likely to fell into error. By s<^ doing, then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and®*** 
especially in particular cases; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and th% occa¬ 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angjy; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek; and sometimes 
thos^who are easily angered, and call lliem*manly. 

But he who transgresses the right a little is not 7. - 

blanlcd, whether it lie vn the side of oxccnh or Difficu,t t0 • 
defect, but ho who does it too niu^h; for he does ^^ 8 |' rei ' s8 
net escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blauic- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of maukind easy to bfc 
defined; but such questions as these belong to par¬ 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8 . 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is’ in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. • *• 


*Tt iton Sik&c was a term applied to Athenian dieast* who were 
bribed, and A»a<rp« 5 ypntjii) was an action brought against a 
person foe bribing another, 
r See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

“ What winning graces! what majestic mien! 

She mores a goddess, and she looks a queen 1 
Yet hence, 0 heaven! convfiy that fatal face, 

And from destruction ^ave the Trojan race.” 

Pope’s Ilorer, iii. 2(% 
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1 . 

Of'the 
voluntary 
, and invo¬ 
luntary. 


Atoiata. 

Tit flitf. 

Ta Si’ 

uyvoiav., 

Btutov. 


M ucr a l 
irpatufr 

The diffi¬ 
culties 
respecting 
them ex¬ 
plained. 


What it the Voluntary, and what the Involuntary. 

Sixes, then, ■virtue is conversant "with passions anti 
actions, and praise and blame are bestowed on' 
voluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pity, on 
tlioBe which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessary 
for those who study the subject of virtue to define 
what is the voluntary and what is the involuntary. 
It is moreover useful to legislators, for the regula¬ 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

‘ Now, it appears that those things which are done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun¬ 
tary ; a and tliat is done by compulsion, of which 
the principle .is external, and is of such character 
tliat the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it; as, for example, if the wind should, 
cany a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
authority bver him. But all those actions which 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be¬ 
cause of something honourable,—as if a tyrant, 
havfng in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

• Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle ia 
in the ^gent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum¬ 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is uone by compulsion ; if the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno¬ 
rance. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting; e. g. when 
there ia an external force, sucu as sleep, insanity, drunkenness, 
impelling us to act by means of ignorance of the drrum- 
t.—MicheM 
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in the case of o\jr obedience should be saved, 
but y the case of pur refusal should be put to 
death,—it admits of a question whether they are 
involuntary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 
happens likewise in the case of throwing things 
overboard in a storm; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away Ids goods, but for his 
own and his companions’ safely every sensible Tone 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5 . 
character; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 
at file time of their performance they are eligible, 
and Jhe ond of the action depends upon the lime of gamble tbs 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called vohrn- Uofoin. 
tar§ and involuntary at the time when a men docs G. 
it. But he does it voluntarily, ior,the principle of 
moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not ' 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actionfc 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake# In Sometime# 
such acts as these people are sometimes even Paused and 
praised, whenever they undergo anything disgrace- f° meti ' nes 
fill or painful for the sake of great und honourable amc ’ 
consequences, but if it be the reverth, *they are 
blamed; for to undergo very disgtdeeful things for 
jno honourable or adequate ’cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praile is not 6. 
bestowqfh but pardon, when a man. does t^bat he pardoned 
ought not to do, owing .to causps which are too or not ‘ 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some ’tilings 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather’ to ‘undergo the most dreadful* 
sufferings, even death, than do them; for the causes 
which compelled* the Alcmseon of Euripides b to 
loll his mother appear ridiculous. 

k This play of Euripides being lost, it is not Vnbwn what 
the ridiculous causes are to winch Aristotle alludaa. 
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10 . But it is somcliiHfth hard to decide wLat kind of 
thing we might to choose in preference to'ant her, 
and what thing, in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ; ana still more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we, make; for, for the most part, what 

' we are expecting is painful, and what we are com¬ 
pelled to do is disgraceful; and hence praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compuisory ? Are they, absolutely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing? But those 
acts wluch abstractedly are involuntary, but w}deh. 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
tilings, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, art;, abstractedly involuntary, but in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun¬ 
tary ; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 

’ acts, for actions arc conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other (tilings, for there are many differences in par- 

Reasoi, ' ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
why iiSia and*honourable tilings are compulsory, for, being 
comnul external, they force a person to act, everything 

’ would in‘this way lie compulsory; for, for tho sake 
” of these things "everybody does everything; and 

those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, ( 
do it-paillijilly; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a mar^ to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself, who "has been a 
■ willing f prey to such things; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of Ids dishonourable ones. * Now, the compulsory 
appe'ars to be that of which the principle is. ex¬ 
terna], and to which the person compelled contri¬ 
butes' nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 

Td A’ir'y- non-voluntary • but only that which is followed by 
troinv are, , 
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.pain and repentance, is involuntary ; c for he who Voluntary 
has^done any actiojx through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- voluntary. 
taHly, inasmuch as*he did not know it; nor, on the 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of 14 . 
people who act through ignorance, lib who feels 
repentance appears to he mi involuntary agent; test' of tht. 
hut he who feels no repentance must ho callpd, since 
he is not of the same character^hy a different name 
-jg-non-voluntary; for, siuce there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 


Put there seems to he a difference between arittrig 15. 
through ignorance, and acting ignorantly; for lie Difference 
who is dndcr the influence of drunkenness or anger between • 
does not seem to act through ignorance, hut for one a . ctl ° g “ 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly hut igno- an( p 
rantly ; for every vicious man is ignorant of what dyvouv. 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to •al>- 
stain j and through such faulty ignorance "men be¬ 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 1G. 
meaning of the term “involuntary” is not if a 


person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno¬ 
rance in principle is not the cause of invohmtari- 


ncss, but of vieiousuess ; nor is ignorance of uni- Ignorance 
versals the cause of invohintariness (for on account cither 
of such ignorance wo arc blamed), but ignorance of uulversaI 
particulars in the circumstances 6f tlie action; for^^’ 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 


who is ignorant of any of these things jidta involun¬ 
tarily, Perhaps, then, it would he no (jad tiling 17. 
to define what these cyrcwnstymces are, and how When ig- 

'By the expression “acting ignorantly” (ayvodv) is Dar donabL 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered bf uH ** 
moralists and jurists voluntary, and therefore blaraeable, as it 


is assumed that all persona are, or ought to he, acquainted wjjh 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land. 
To act " through ignorance ” (pi’ Xyvaiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent¬ 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary (duoirrwv), and thorefora 


considers it excusable; but if not repented of, he terms it 
non-voluntary (owe Uovatov), and pronounce! it unpardon- 
sble. 
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many there are of them, and who the person ia 
who acts, and what he does, and about what an/ in 
what case he doep it; and sometimes with what, as 
the instrument; and from the 'motive, as safety; 

»8. and in what luapner, as gently or violently. No 
person except a madman could he ignorant of all 
' 'these particulars; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himsqjf 1 But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as iEschylus said 
respecting the mysteries f or that, wishing to ex- 
• hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19 . let off the catapult. Agaits one might fanby one’s 
son an enemy, as. did Merope ; c and that a sharp¬ 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and wishing to show a 

, hit* as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circumstances connected with the act, he 
who w&s ignorant of any ono of these, seems ta 
have acted Involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal circum¬ 
stances appear to be those of the act itself and the 
motive. Bat* though involuntariness is said to 

-consist in such ighdrance as this, still the act must 
, be painful, and followed by repentance. 

, •_ 21. But, • since, the involuntary is that which is done 

Definition though constraint and that which is done through 
voluntary, ig 1101 ® 1 * 0 ®) it would, appear, that the voluntary is 
1 A Greek scholiast says, that Jischylus, in five of his tra¬ 
gedies, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be supposed in 
these cases to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries; and Heraclides of Pontes, says, that on this account 
he was in danger of being killed by the populace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Ipionysus, and been begged off 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex¬ 
ploits ,at Marathon. 

* The Cresphontes of Enripides is mentioned by Aristotle ir 
his Poetics; in the denouement Merope recognises her son 
' when* on the point of killing lum. 
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^hat of whbh the principle is in the doer himself, 
lt^ring a knowledge of the particulars; namely, the 
circumstances of the act; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
cbrrect to say thftt the acts of anger or desire aro dunp ; *' Jtn 
involuntary. For if so, in the first place, no other Hud 
living creature except man, and do children, will are not in- 
be voluntary agents ; and in the ’second plac5,'voluntary, 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or anger, which we do, done voluntarily 1 or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
Jnvolunt&nly 1 or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
t]je same ? Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call dfljfcetb 23 . 
of proper desire involuntary; and in some cases it - • 
fe right to be angry, and sonje things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning; Jmt things involun¬ 
tary seem to be painful, wliilst things done from ■ 
desire are pleasant. Again, what is the difference 24 . 
with respect to involuntarincss between the faults 
that aro committed on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to be avoided; and the irrational 
passions appear 4 o be no less naturally belonging 
to man; and therefore irrational actions equally 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actions involuntary. 


CHAP. 11 . 

What it the nature of deliberate Preference. 

• • 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. 
having been described, tips next thing fe, thdt We rrpoaipH tic 
should examine the object of deliberate prefer- ™ nsidered - 
ence; for it appears to be most, intimately vfcn- jj 
nected with virtue, and'even more than actions to aiov oh 
be a test of character. Now, deliberate preference rahrbv ei. 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same aS “ the 
voluntary,” but “the voluntary” is more extensive: 
for both children and other beings participate in i 
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Why it 
is not 
tiriOvpia. 


Why }t is 
not 3«/ios- 
5 

Why it 
is not 
jSonXf/e-JC. 


Why it 
to not Jo£a 


the voluntary, but'not in deliberate preference 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts voli^.- 
taiy, but we do nqt say that they were done from 
deliberate preference. But thosd* who say that ft 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 

. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
"preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
desire and anger are; and the incontinent man 
acts from desire, and not from deliberate prefer¬ 
ence ; and the contingent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not frdm desire,, 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
ro*-*fc?> dcSire; and desire is conversant with tfee 
pleasant and painful, but deliberate preference with 
_ neither. Still less is it anger; for acts done froifl 
anger do not at all.sc&m done from deliberate pre¬ 
ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
• to approach very near it; for there is no deliberate 
preference of impossibilities; and if any person 
should say that he deliberately preferred them, ho 
would he thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality.. And there is 
volition ►about things which cannot by any possi¬ 
bility be performed by one’s self; as, that a par¬ 
ticular “actor, or wrestler, should gain the victory; 
but no poison deliberately prefexs sueli tilings as 
these, but only sncli things as he thinks may come 
.-to pass by bis ow 4 "hgency. But, further, volition 
is rather of the end, and* deliberate preference of 
the means ;‘for instance, wc wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to lie lumpy, and say so; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer itfor, in a word, there appears to ho no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
ou» power. 

Nor yet can it he opinion; for opinion seems to 
be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
■ impossible, just as much as on things winch are in 
our own ]>ower; and opinions are divided according 
to their truth and falsehood not according to 
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Vice and virtue ; but the contrary is the case with 8, 
iMibefute preference. But, perhaps, no one says Why not 
it is the same as opinion generally ; but it is not BOlm ' 
even the same sm any particular opinion; for we * 

get our character from our deliberate preference of 1 ‘ 
things good or bad, and not from our opinions. 

And we deliberately prefer to take if tiling, or ntrtfl. 
to t»ko it, or something of tliis kind; but we form 
an opinion as to wliat a thing is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or bow ; but •we do not lbna an 
opinion at aU about taking or not taking it; and 
deliberate preference is rather praised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being riglitSy diwwtud 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately.!!). 
prefer*those things vdiich we most certainly know 
to bo good, but we form opinfcns about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre¬ 
ference ; but some we good in opinion, btit through 
vico prefer not what they ought. Bat whether opi- 11* 
nion arises befose deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not; for tills not the 
point which we are investigating, bftt whether *it 
is the same with any opinion. What, thea, is its 
genus, and what its species, sii*ce it is not any ot 
the things we have mentioned \ It Kerns, in lact, 
voluntary; but not evoiytliin^whieli is voluntas^ 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that jt a nominal 
which lias been previously the objep# of.delibera- definition, 
tion; for deliberate preference isjoined wicl. reason 
and’ intellect; and itji name .seems to signify that ^ 
it is sonfewliat cjiosen before other things. 


cn^r. hi. • 

Reflecting Deliberation, and the Object of Deliberation.* 

But do men deliberate about cvet* thing, and is 1. 
everything an object of deliberation, or are" there*! hwg. 
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Object- 
matter of 
8oi\fi. 


some tilings about which there is no deliberation t 
Put perhaps we must call that ap object of delibe¬ 
ration, about which, not a fool or a madman, but a 
reasonable man would deliberate , About things 
eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, or 
the diagonal and the side of a square/ because 
•they are incommensurable; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
ftGGiAKital,* as the finding of a treasure; nor yyt 
.about everything human, as no Lacedemonian 
deliberates how the Scythians might be best go* 
vemed ; for none of 'these things could be done 
through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
thoso_ subjects of action which arc in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain; foi 
the principles of causation appear to be, Nature 
Necessity, and Chauce; and, licsides these, Mind, 
and all tliat takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of actioil which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation ; as respecting letters, foi 
we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
wje deliberate aboitf all those things which happen 
by our own means, and hot always in the same 
manner - v as about the art of medicine, of finance, 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch r as it is less exactly described: and 
likewise about the rest; and more about the arts 
than.the -sciences;® for we debate more about 

'.T^he diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable; 
for let the side = a, then the diagonal = ^2 - a, and ^2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. <- 

* We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
thd foriher are concerned with contingent matter, tbe latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
i sciences into dcpV£t7f and (rrogaorunzi, and of these the latter 
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t^em. .But deliberation takes place in the case 
ofVhings that generally happen, but respecting, 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in * which there iff indefiniteness. But wo take 5, 
advice of others on great matters, because we pov\q i>, 
distrust ourselves, as unablo to decide with suffi- concerning 
cient accuracy. And we do not deliberate about * Jeans - 
euds, but about means; for the physician docs not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor th# orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall mako good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
th»y deliberate how and by what means i£ 
effected. 

*And*if it appears‘that ij may be done by 
more means than one, they next deliberate by 
which it may be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by ono means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this* can 
be effected, until they arrive at the first caftse, 
which is the last in the analysis; for he who delibe¬ 
rates appeals to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in Jhe way lftiat we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems 8. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of ihathc- It differs 
matics; but cveiy deliberation isfan investigation; 
and the last thing in the analysis is first in the ' tatlun ‘ 
execution. And if men corned an impossibility, * 
they leave ofi' deliberating; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible* to’get it; 
but if it appears possible, they set aboj)t acting. 

For those .things which can be dono through our 
own agency are possible; for those things which 
happen by means of our friends, happen in sftnte 
sense through our own agency; for tho principle 
i» in ourselves. *But sometimes the instrumenfe, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whoSe aA- 

s'or .3 are capable of being made tbe subjects &f* deliberatio* 
bet on the subject of deliberation, itbet. Book I. c. iv. 
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sistan.ee, and sometimes how, or.by what.meais. 

herefore, as we have said, it seems that man isCLe 
origin of all actions; but deliberation is about those 
subjects of moral conduct wliic]/ 'are in one’s own 
power; but actions arc for the sake of other things. 
10 ,. The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
MowXeurov tion, but the means; nor yet are particulars the 
tcAol- ^ °bj ec t of deliberation; as whether this is a loaf or 
whether it is baked as it ought; for these points 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating, he will go on ftr 
,, 11. ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
uavAivrbv ueliberate preference are the same, except that 
oL-bp PV<l '~ °bj efi t of deliberate preference has already 
differ. been restricted in its meaning; for that which 
after deliberationi>is preferred, is an object of de¬ 
literate preference; for every person ceases to 
deliberate bow be shall act, when be refers the 
•principle to himself, and bis ruling part; for it is 
12 . this which deliberately prefers. But tins is clear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;*• for the kings used 
to refef to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob¬ 
ject of delib rate preference is the object of delibe¬ 
ration and of desire, and for filings in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the deliberate 
Tlnoalpint °f things ih dur power; for Laving made our 
defined. decision after deliberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have besiu sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 


h See for example Horn. II. ii. G6, Pope’s translation. 

“ TV assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
. The counsels lab’ring in his artful breast. 

Friends and confederate ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what y«u hear.” 

The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
df the psychical theory of Plato: for lie compares the ra¬ 
tional part of ^he soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
right of ruling and advising; and the appetitive part to the 
people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Rapccting Volition, and the object of j/. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated; but j* • 
to some it appears to he of the good, and to others Whetl 
of the apparent good. Now the conclusion to which (l i e 
they come who say that the object of volition is the 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- is the real’ 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be g«) J * 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad); but according ‘ 
to those awho, on the o^ier hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounts are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
we then say that,, abstractedly, and in reality, the Quest am 
good is the object of volition, and to eadl indi- so ve “‘ 
vidual, that winch to him appears to lx: "so? That * 
the good man’s object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man’s anything widely he may happen 
to think good? Just as in the casebody, 4. 
those things are wholesome to arsons in a good ot 
state of body, which arc. in reality wholesome, ana,n sy- 
but different things to persons diseased^ ;• and like¬ 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good mai judges 
everything lightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him; for there are certain things, 
honourable and pleasant in 'every habit. And per- 5. 
haps the principal difference between the good aij<V 
the bad man is that the good man sefes the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule aud 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind. jruX)(o . 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to Jed ^tray 
be the good, though it is not so; anil'therefore byfleasuie. 
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men choose what is pleasant, under the idea t 7 at 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an evil 


CHAP. Y. 

That Virtue) and Vices are voluntary .* 

Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means objects of deliberation and deliberate pre¬ 
ference, the actions which regard these must be - in 
a/y'-yrd-nce with deliberate preference, and volun¬ 
tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in our .own 
power; and in like manner vice: for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do; and wherever we have the power not to 
do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, winch is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 
power likewise; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doing things honourable and disgraceful be in our 
power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 
our power land 1 this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

But as to the saying, that “No person is will¬ 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy,” it seems 
partly "true, and partly false j for no one is un¬ 
willingly happy ; J but vice is voluntpiy. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

1 The freedom of the will in the case of vice as well as 
■virtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be¬ 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was volantary, still Socrates held that vice was involun¬ 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler’s Analogy, 
Part I. c. vi., “ On the opinion of necessity as influencing 
practice;” and also his Sermons on Human Nature. 
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dev th^t man ig the origin ana the parent of 
his actions, as of his»children. But if this appear 4. 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may*refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also 
in our own power, and voluntary: and testimony 
seems to be borne to tliis statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish these who do wicked 
de%is, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
# through an ignorance for which they are^thgm- 
selves to blame; and they confer honour on thost?* 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the ’one End restraining* the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider¬ 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to he 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this, kind; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they g. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they ajjj First 
pear to be the canserof their own ignorance; jupt as objection" 
the punishment is double for drunken people 1 , for 
the principle is in themselves, since it was m their answered, 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are 7, 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which* tfley ought 
to know, and which is not difficult j l *tuid likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it wfat in 
their owyi power not to lie ignorant; for the) had 
it in their o\jn power to .pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention; p 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability, §,. TOn d 
by living in a dissipated manner; 1 and persons are objection. 

k Ignorantia juris nocet, ignogsntia facti boa nocet,*ig a 
well-known axiom o&jurists. 

1 Reason and revelation alike teach ns the awful truth tba* 

■in exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception’ e* 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of winch man is himself thfi cause. 

Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts the 

- F 2 
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themselves the cause of their being unjust, by rar- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperai w, by 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like; 
for energies of any description' make men of Such 
a character: but this is dear from those who prac¬ 
tise any exercise or course of conduct; for they 

9 . continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on eveiy subject the habits are produced, 

10 . shows .a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
VUHoub further, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 
confirmed 6 ” < * oes nn j uf * actions does not wish to become ,’jtn- 
voiimtaryl just, or that the man who does intemperate actions # 
and why'.-- ’Joes"not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

' one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 

from doing which he will become unjust, be must 
be unjust volunt<uily ; nevertheless, be will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, ; 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
• ecSme well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11 . disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it "was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become ill, it is no longer in 
bis own power; just as it is no longer in the power 
of £ man who has thrown a stone, to recover it; 
and yet the tlmowing and casting it was in his 
own power , for the origin of the action was in. his 
own power; a. kT thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man f 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily; but when they have become so. it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid b^ing so. 

12 - But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary, 
Third rea- j,ut jjf some persons thoso of the body are so like¬ 
wise, and with these we find fault; for no person 
''finds fauR with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 


moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con¬ 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindneas, so that we 
actually lose at last the power of seeing the things which be¬ 
long unto our peace. 
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gjTknastjc exercises or through carelessness. The IS. 
cassia the same with weakness and mutilation ; 
for no person would blame a mao who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power arc blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it •will follow that in , 
tljfi case of faults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own powe r. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 
the apparent good, but that they have not power 
ovef their own imagination, and that, according ljn " 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if) as we have said, every 
person is in scene way the cause of bis own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his o-Qm 
imagination. But if no one is to himself tEe 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does tlieip Fourth 
through ignorance* of the end, thinking thadf'by ebjectWIT 
these means he will have wliat is .best j ana that ( 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessaiy f<*r a mau to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of si£hf; and be 
is well gifted by nature, who ?s**bom with this 
good faculty; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which ho.cannSt get 
or learp from any other person, but. which Jie must 
have just a^ he has it % nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natural goodness;) if this be trfie, h< 5 w* 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice? for to 
both the good and the 'bad man alike.thc end is, by'* 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac¬ 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not Appear'15. 
by nature to every man of one kind or, o$her, but Fourth 
the light in which it presents itself depends 'in rtdbo. 
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some measure upon himself; or. whether c tlie /m 

is by nature fixed, and fiom the good man’a/iper- 
forming the means voluntarily, virtue is voluntary ; 
in both cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
for the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 

17 . in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 
Fifth rea ■ the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 

joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 
ccrtain.character, we propose to ourselves the same 
# kind of end,) the’vices must be voluntary also; 

18 . for they are just as much so as the virtues. Naw 
about the virtues we have spoken generally; we 

summed ap.'r&ve said in outline, as it were, that they are mean 
’states, and that they are habits; we have stated 
from wliat tilings they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise; 
that they arc in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

But the actions and the habits are not in the 
same manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
u actions/ act * 5 ® 8 from the beginning to ‘the end, since we 
know'the particulars; but we are masters only of 
the beginning of our habits; but the addition of 
particulars we are not aware of, as we are in the case 
of sicknesses; but because it was in our power to 
make this* or that use of particulars in the first 
-SO. instance, on this* account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what .they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are: mid first of 
courage. 


19 

Habits not 


CH^P. VI. 

‘ *> 

The definition qf Courage. 

1 . Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Couragd. of fear and confidence has been already made appa^ 
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CHAP. VI.] 

riftt: bilt it is evident that we fear things terrible; 
ar\ these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there¬ 
fore people define fear “the expectation of eviL” Jew. 
Now we fear all cyils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, * 
friendlessness, and death. But the bravp man does 
not appear to Have to do with all evils; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to Tear them is 
disgraceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest rjan, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
j^jople he is called brave, metaphorically; for lie 
bears some resemblance to the brave man; for the 
braye man too is fearless. But poverty, peHiiip: ,- 3» 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Haralj 
peft from vice, or our ojvn fault, it is not light to ““"S®* • 
fear; but yet the man who *is. fearless in these 
tiling s is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu¬ 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he *• 
ia afraid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything*of this kind ; nor is he bra*® "if 
he feels confidence when about to be scodrged. m 
What sort of fearful things, then, has the* courageous^, 
man to do with ; the greatest 1 for no man is%nore Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terriblo things; but death which the 
is the most terrible of all tilings; for it is a limit ; n 
and it is thought that to the de&d»there is nothing rage, 
beyond, either good or bad.* And yet the brave man G. 
does not appear to have to do with de&th in every Deaths*^ 
form; as at sea, and in disease. "V^ith what kinds &P u,raTOV 
of death, then ? Xs it ■yith the most honourable 1 Courage 
But those tliat occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable* *own in 
The public honours that are awarded in states and deat j" * 0 
by monarchs attest this. . • 0 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an hdnour- e. 

■» Aristotle is here alluding to the severities of thetace* 
dsemonian law. 

■ Mors ultima lines renmw—Hor. See o» tkis subject, 
note, Book I. chap. ii. 
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able death, and under circumstances dose at ha^d 
which cause death, is fearlesp, maybe called bouin^e- 
ous; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not, but that the brave 
racter^of man “ ft* 8 ^ 688 «•* sea, and in sickness; but not 
sailors not ® rom 8ame 081186 88 seamen; for the brave give 
tnil; con- up all hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of thei£ experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
•Berthe?-one of these conditions nor the other. „ 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Brave Mon, and those who are in the extremes vn 
either side of Bravery. 

1. terrible is not to all persons the same; and 

foUpa there is something which we say is beyond the 
virtp av- p 0we r of man to bear; this, therefore, is terrible to 
Pa ° V 2. every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
tar’ av- those which are within the power of man to bear 
Spoorin', differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 
■ some less; and-’circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is feafc 
less, as- becomes a man; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear.; but he will bear up, as far as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable; for there is this same end to all the 
3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of &.ults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right; another, that the manner is not right; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 
'■ 4 . cause confidence. Now he who bean bravely, and 
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w\o fears what he ought, and from the right mo- Brave mah 
tim and in the right manner, and at the right defined, 
time, and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 

For the brave mfn suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right rpason war¬ 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that Which is ac¬ 
cording to the habit; and courage is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything., la de tu ned - by 
iteggd. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour¬ 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
whjph belong to courage. But of those wliO £le is f* 
the extreme of excess there are two lands, one who A* 
ig gx cesriyp in fearleiw ntyw. who is not named (and 
we have before stated, that mafty.of these extremes 
are not named) ; but hfl (if, ns is said of the Celts, 0 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be mad nr insen sate. TljfL athCEC^shaJS-SX- y. 

it) ]|i° nntifidfin npi in terrible circumstamsss, 
jp ynali • and the rash man is thought to be arro- epaWIs, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir¬ 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore,Tie imitates* 
him Most of these, therefore, arc at once bolfl and 
cowardly; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is cx cessifleNin fear is a cow- g. AtA oi. 
fy-jj ■ for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as hp bught not, 
and so forth; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called qpon to bear pain, he more 
especially allows that he is in excess. How the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything : but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence . 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub* 9. AuUc, 
jects, therefore, are convertant the characters 6f the Cl * , “ 


° Aristotle mokes similar mention of the Celts ^Evdem. 
Eth iii. id:—olov ot KiXrol irpic rd supara <SvXa airavrum 
\a€6vrt C . See also iElian, Var. Hist. xii. 23; Strabo,, vn 
p. 293 {Cardwell). 
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cowanrf, themh, and the brave man, but they Jlv 
differently disposed with respect'to them ; toJthe 
two first are in .excess and defect; the other is in 
the mean, and as he ought to j the rash are pre¬ 
cipitate, ajid though beforehand they are full of 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the "brave are in action full of spirit^ but 
, beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con¬ 
fidence and terror $ i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and hears up, becanse it,is 
honourable to do bo, or because it is disgraceful not 
4o thrvo. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
love, or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
man, but rather of a coward; for it is cowardicfe to 
avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, hut in order to avoid 
evil Such, then, is the nature of courage. 


CHAP. VIIB 

Five other Forms tjf Courage. 

1. Thebe are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five gpn- spoken of,; first, the political, for it is most like 
ofcourSfc * rue C0Ura S e J fop citizens seem to undergo dangers, 
floXiniOj.' on account of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law;, to- avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and bravo men honoured; and it is characters ot 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector,—“ Poly dam as will 
he, the first to load me with reproach .”p And 
Diomede says, “ For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The 'Son of Tydeus 

3 . beneath my hand.” But this most nearly resem- 

<■ .See Horn. II. xxii. 100, or Pope’s translation, line 140; 
and Tin. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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ffes tljf courage before mentioned, because it arises 
fim virtue; for it arises from shame, and the de¬ 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
from shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these these who are com¬ 
pelled by their commanders to fight; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not* fr-om shame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but what is painful; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 

“ Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not bo in his power to 
escape the dogsand those who issue orders 10' 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
alSo those who draw»up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion : r a man must therefore be brave, not 
becauso he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears tef be 5. 
a kind of courage; whence even Socrates thought |E« rijj^ 
that courage was*a science.* Now some pcoylS arc iinrupun- 
experienced in one thing, and some in another j 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war neftr 1 to 

1 There are two passages in the IluSl which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agunietilwfti is speaking 
(II. ii. 391 i Pope, 466); the other in which the words are 
Hector’s (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 3J6). 

r Herodotus, in his account of the battle of ^Thermopyhe, 

(vii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind dbe troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men.ohwards against the 
enemy* 

• The moikl theory of So'cratcs was, that as virtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoevefr 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
virtue resolved itself into science (eirurrfyuj). Courage, thqre* 
fore, being a virtue, would lie, according to this theory, -a 
science likewise. . 

• It is doubtful whether the reading here Bhould be mul'd 
(things new), or Kivd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions,—mania belli (Tacit. Hist. ii. 69), aiid scis enim 
did qmedam iravnca, did item rd Ktvd rov irdXepov (Cic. ad , 

Attic, v. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand. 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any osb 
else, have become acquainted. They therefore dp- 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these tilings; besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
t do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as , are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers, 
against amateurs; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 

'' not ffie' bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7 . body, who make the best fighters. Now'regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or equipments; for they are the first to 

. fly; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Herimeumfor to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
suc’k'v'd'ety; while the others only expose them¬ 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they arc superior; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, beoiusc they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

Again, some pdbjlle refer anger to courage; for 
3 v/u>v. thoao w ] ]0 are borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 
against thole who have wounded them, are thought 
- to be courageous; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ; 

yojiitra vti&ovk dXXo n tlvai ri caiv'ov row iro\tfinv, r. r. X. 
(Thucyd. in. 30), is in favonr of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and Miclielet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. " 

■■* The Greek scholiast informs ns that the Hermseum was 
an open space in the city of Coronsea, in Bceotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
ah engagement with Nonarchns the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auxili¬ 
aries fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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fo\ anger is a thing which above all others is apt 
to‘rush into dangers; whence Homer also says— 

.-“ it infUsed strength into hisViul.” 

- - » it arodsfcd his fury and rage.” 

——“ he breathed stem fury thtV his nostrils.” 

-“ his blood boiled.” * 

For all such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men 9 . 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; t^id anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
sfo 1 ’ it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at -least when they happen to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im¬ 
pelled By pain or rage,» without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers alsrt do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage arc urged forward into 
danger are not‘brave. But that form of u jfirage 10. 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms; but wh*en deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are adclcd, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have hari; satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure’;*‘but those whose 
courage is owing to this •feeling, arc fond of fight¬ 
ing, but not really courageous; for they dd not act 
from.the motive of the honourable, no^ according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet they hear a strong resemblance to 
real courage. , 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous; for they U... 
feel confidence ’in dangers, because they hate o* 
been victorious many times and over many'oppo- e,t ' 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

T The fourth quotation does not occur in either t£e Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xx. 15. — Mjchelet. Td 
iroXmei, are forces composed of citizens \iro\trai). Ole 
vrpanwrai, are hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries. 

• • 
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both are apt to feel confidence; tat couragect^i 
men are apt to feel confidence fiom the above-men¬ 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves Superior, and ex¬ 
pect that no evil •■will happen to them; and this 
is the case with drunken men; for they become 
'' sanguine; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the bravo man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to *be 
'** characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 

, - imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, than in 

those which are previously expected; for if arises 
more from habit, and 'less from preparation; for in 
the case of th in gs previously expected, a man might 
prefer them from calculation and reason, but in 
tilings unexpected, from habit. 

14 . Again 'the ignorant appear courageous, and are 

'£? i\f- not far removed from the sanguine ; but they are 
voi*fi wors&,^inasmuch as they make no' estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do; for which rea¬ 
ls, sbn they stand their ground for awhile. But men 
who have Been deceived fly, as soon as they dis¬ 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among ‘'tiie Lacedaemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians. w We have now given the 
character of "the really brave, and of those who are 
oidy apparently so. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of certain features peculiar to Courage. 

1 . But though courage is conversant with confidence 
and fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 
but has more Jto do with fearful things: for he who 
uant with • See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VI. c. iv. see. 10. 
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in these (-ases is undisturbed, and w ao feels as he <po€ipi 
onj&t ih them, is' pore truly brave than he who *)»«»»$«£* 
feels as he ought on subjects of confidence. Now 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it» pa i n . 
and hence it follow^ also that courage is attended fill, and 
with pain, and is justly praised; for it is more diffi- “°™ 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from 
pleasant things.* Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumstances: juqt as is the 'case in 3 - 
the gymnastic exercises; for, to pugilists, tho end 
f 3 r which they act, namely, the crown and the ho¬ 
nours, is pleasant; but the being beaten is t <rinful, 
at least, if they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painfuland because the painful circumstances are 
numerous, the motive/ which* is a small matter, 
appears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
true, death and wounds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his -will; but ho will bear thorn "P 1 con - 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is * 
disgraceful not tqdo so. And in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5 . 
he will be more pained at death; fbr to such a man* 
as this, more than to any other, it is wHth while 
to live, and he will knowingly bq deprived of tho 
greatest goods : and this is painful; but he is not 
the less brave; but perhaps he istjven more brave, 
because in preference to these advantages he chooses g , 

the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is is 

not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not possj. 
the virtues, except so far as that they attaih to their b 'e in all 
end. And' perhaps there is no reason why those ^ vir " 
soldiers who are not of this character, but ore Ipsq 
brave, and have no other {rood quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters: for these men are ready tonar^lol- 
face dangers and hazard life for the Chance »f -great gj|™ e not 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have 3. 

* Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mere 
loss of pleasure. 
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been raid; but it is not difficult, from what l ap 
been said, to comprehend, in outline, at least, Vnat 
it is. 

-r*- 


CHAP. X. 


Of Temperance and Intemperance. 

1. Bijt, after this, let us speak of temperance; for 
Why cou- these two, courage and temperance, seem to be th° 
rage and virtues of the irrational parts of the soul. Now, we 
ar™ first* ^ have"said that temperance is a mean state on, the 
co nuclei eJ. subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tfempe- less connection with pains j and with the same' w- 
ranc , e temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 
vile. V °' i®* 118 now distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul. 
Pleasures and those of the body; as, for example, the love oi 
divided into honour, tbo love of learning; for, in both these cases, 
ancfcorpo- a man. takes pleasure in that which he is art to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his intellect; 
Mental are ' but thosewho have to do with pleasures of this kind 
love of are neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 
honour, &c. ar(j ^ loge called,,temperate nor intemperate who 

’ have to de> with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who arc fond 
of fables, and telling long- stories, and those who pass 
their days'’idly in indifferent occupations, we call 
them trijJers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or friends. 

4 . Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
Corporeal pleasures; but not to all even of these. For those 
SiTi'c 0 80 who are delighted at the pleasures derived from 
sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
It would seem to be possible for a man to ho 
, 8. pleased even with these as they onght, or too much, 
iaiti. 4 or too little. The same thing holds good in'cases 
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of hearing; for no person calls those who are ex¬ 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intem¬ 
perate, nor docs he call those v^ho take proper 
pleasure in them temperate; nor yet in cases of 6. baftq, 
smell, except accidentally ;J for we,do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who 
delight in the smell of perfumos and Viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with theso, because by 
them they are put in mind of ^io objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
ffttemperate people, who when hungry take delight 
in the smell of meat; but taking delight m these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to liim 
these thipgs are objects of desire. But even other 8. 
animals perceive no pleSsnre through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei¬ 
ther docs the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eatiug it; but he perceived from the low¬ 
ing that the ox w«y3 near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this; and likewise he is not de¬ 
lighted at merely seeing or finding*a stag or wild • 
goat, but because he will get food. TJierrarre tom- 9 . 
perance and intemperance belong ty those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; jvlpjnce they 
appear slavish and brutal; and tho$e are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to, have little or nothing lu. yeim g,. 
to do with taste; for to taste belongs tl» judging witl1 wl V<h 
of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those 
who prepare sauces; but the intemperate do not but little 
take much (X indeed an/pleasure in these flavours, convci- 
but only in the enjoyment, which is caused on- J“t. 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in .venereal pleasures. . Wherefore -fl“ 
Philoxonus, the son of Eryxis, a ghitton, wisbti^with which 
, it is chief)) 

r Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor . con J <;r " 
hearing, is the final cause to animals, hut thg satisfying hun- sal,t * 
ger, the means of doing which sre announced by the senses. 

Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23.— Michelet. 

a 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane’s; because 
he was pleased with touch, the' most common/, of 
senses, and tlie one to wliich intemperance belongs; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so far forth as we 
12 . are men, but so far forth as we arc animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is brutal; 
for the moat liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not indiudcd, those, namely, which arise from fric¬ 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in wliich the intemperate man takfes 
pleasure belongs not to the wliole body, but to 
particular parts of it. *' 


CHAP. XI. 

Different kinds of Desires. 

1 . But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
—8«u0i)jiiai others peculiar and acquired ; qs, for example, the 
desire of food is natural; for every man desires, when 
<f hungry, meat ot drink, or sometimes both; and a 
(coti-oi; in young mAn in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch; jiut it is not every man who feels 
is rare. this or that, desire, nor do all feci the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own; 
not but that it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others -wliich might be selected at random. ' In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and only 1 on one side, 

, that oftjxcess; for to eat or drink, anything till a 
man be ovcx-filled is exceeding the natural desire m 
v quantity; for the object of natural desire is the 
‘satisfaction of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
* more “than they ought: people of excessively slavish 
ijjini. 8. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
utot" P ecil ^ ar pleasures many poople err, and frequently; 
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for people who are called lovers of these things, 
are so called either, from being pleased with im¬ 
proper objects, or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or in an improper manner, or at an 
improper time; but intemperate.' persons arc in 
the excess in all these particulars; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they ^re de¬ 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
qjj as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is <. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a C<— 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tern- France* 
penrte- foe bearing thenj, nor intemperate for not differ us ts 
bearing thorn; but a man is called intemperate for pain*. . 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant tilings; and (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain;) but tlio temperate man is called Nso 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and tile 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are not so, and is led by his desire to choose ™ te man ‘ 
those things in preference to others; ‘for which * 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and liis desire to obtain; for desire is 
accompanied by pain; but it seems Absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. * ’• 

But there arc, in fact, noae who fall short on the 6. 
subject of pleasure, and who delight less thart they Tj 1 ® dcf<ct 
ought in it; for such insensibility i§ not natural to 
man; for all other a n ii p als discriminate between pleasure 
the things ■which they eat, and like some, and dis- never 
like others. But if any one thinks nothitfg plea- t° und - 
sant, and sees no difference between one tiling and . . , 
another, lie would*scarcely be *• man; but tbk 
character has no name, because it is never found?" ‘ 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7 - 
matters; for he is not pleased, but rather andoyed, Thetem * 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man; 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 
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excessively with anything; nor is he pained at their 
absence; nor does he fed desire, except in modera¬ 
tion, nor more than ho ought, nor when he ought 
g not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
tilings which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body; and he feels tlie same desire for those other 
pleasures winch do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man; but ho feds thepn according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 


CHAP. XII. 

That Intemperance appear * more Voluntary than Cowardice. 

1. But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
~*"y * n ‘ ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 

is mm-T' 06 fr° m l»in ; one of which is to be chosen, and the 
voluntary other to be" avoided. And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character; whereas 
cowardice, pleasure has no ruch effect. It is, therefore, more 
voluntary, 'and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach; for it-'M’ easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; mid in forming the habits there is no danger; 
but the ( case of tilings formidable is just the con¬ 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
squally Voluntary in the particular acts; for cow¬ 
ardice itself is not painful; but the particular 

'circumstances through pain put 4 man beside him- 
SSlI,“knd cause him to tlitrow away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

S. 'to be r compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts, and desires; but the ■whole habit 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to he intempe¬ 
rate. We apply the term intemperance to children’s 4 . 
faults also ; for tlujre is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases; hut which use of tile word is derived 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose. (A^ mo lo- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gically im- 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened- 
no means a had one : for whatever desiras those "hu^anlts* 
things which are disgraceful, aad is apt to increase 0 f c hiidrett 
•■nuch, requires chastisement; and tliis is especially 
tho case with desires and children; for children 
liv» in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of ^pleasure is excessive. If, therefore, it is not 5 -‘ ■ . 

ohemBntJ and subject tojrule, it will increase greatly; Rules re-* 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks the desires, 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to.it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they should he 6. 
moderate and few, and not at all opposed to reason: 
and this state is What we call obedient and disci¬ 
plined ; for as a child ought to livQ in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought tliat part o£ the * 
soul which contains the desires, to he in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7. 
of the soul of the temperate man wliiih contains 
the desires, to he in harmony* rVitli reason; for 
the honourable is tho mal’k at which both aim; 
and the temperate man desires what I10 ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought; .and thys reason 
also enjoin% Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
raibiect of temueranco. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality and Illiberality. 

Let us next speak of liberality. Now it appears to 
be a mean on the subject of possessions; for- the 
liberal man is praised, not for matters which re¬ 
late to war, nor for those -in which the tem|>erate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro¬ 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 
. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
on the subject of property are prodigality and 
illiberality ; the term illiberaUtywe always attach 
to those who are more anxious than they ought 
' about money; but tliat of prodigality we sometimes 
use In a complex sense, and attach it to intem¬ 
perate people, far we call those who are inconti¬ 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance;'prodigal; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 
_ once. "Now- they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning, of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting jiis fortune; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
•prodigal^ and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one’s self, since life is supported by 
' mean s of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
{hat we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has ude. Now, money is one of the useful things; 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
who possesses the virtue which relates to it, and. 
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tliorefofo, he who. possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal mm. » 

But spending and giving seem to be tbe use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking dare of it are more lib*, 
properly the method of acquiring it lienee it is ^yt^tnore 
more the part of the liberal man to givo to proper m giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons^ or to than re- 
absiain from receiving from improper persons; for ceiving. 
it belongs more to the virtue ofdiberality to do than 

receive good, and to do what is honourable tlrnn 
to abstain from doing what is disgraceful. And it 5. 
is (dear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and tliat receiving good and ab- 
stalllhjg* from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give.what is their own than not to take what be¬ 
longs to another ; and givers are called liberal, ■while 
those who abstaih from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are, praised for, 
justice; but those who receive are not praised q.t all. 

But liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are usefid, and their useftilncss consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virful? are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake* of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, will give forrtlie sake of ^ ve o/ 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will liberality, 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro¬ 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do t5u3 
pleasantly and without pain; for that which is done, 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without paii^ ahd 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who ?• 
gives to improper objects, and not for the safce of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, bul some¬ 
thing else; nor yet he who gives with .pain, fdr Ins 
would prefer the money to the performance of an 
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honourable action, and this is not the pm o r a hbe- 
8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Uequi- improjKsr persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
fh te *n° r teristic of him who estimates things at their propex 

rbceiver^ value: nor would he lie fond of asking, for it is not 

v like a benefactor, readily to allow himself to be be¬ 
nefited ; but be will receive from projier sources; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that lie may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of bis own fortune, because be hopes by 
means of it to bo of use to others; nor will ho give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to projier objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to da so. 


9. 

Requisites 
lor the 
liberal 


10 . 

Those 
who inherit 
wealth the 
most 
liberal. 


Liberal 1&. 


It is characteristic of the liberal man to lie pro¬ 
fuse and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
to his own interest. But the term liberality is ap¬ 
plied in proportion to a man’s fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but iu the habit of the giver; aird this lmbit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more libera], provided he gives from smaller 
means. But tliottc who have not been the makers 
of their own fortune, but have received it by in¬ 
heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
are inexperienced in want; and all men love their own 
productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 
not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not 
apt to receive or to take care of money^dbut rather 
to give it away, and to bo careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 
away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune, 
"because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
tie least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who trikes no pains about getting it, as is the case 
in other tilings. 

Yet the liberal man will not give to impropei 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if he did, he would. cease to act with liberality; ferent 
and if he wero to spend money upon these things, froui . tl e , 
he ■would have none to spend upon proper objects, " 

for, as has been 'observed, the %nan who spends s 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal. For Ki' n g g 
tills reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed tho greatness of prodigals, 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13 , 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
aliS^aml this he will dp with pleasure ; and he will Liberal * 
receive from proper sources, aild. in proper quanti- man du¬ 
ties; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mcau state j^Tthe 
it both giving and receiving, lie will in botli cases j, ro ji gR i j, 
act as lie ought; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper de¬ 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro¬ 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
aro contrary clear ly cannot. But if it should happen’ 14 . 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When ami 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel 
pain, but only moderately and as he Ought, for it is 
characteristic of virtue to feel pTcSsure and pain at * 
proper objects, and in a proper manner. And the 12 . 
liberal man is ready to share his iuoney,witli others ; 
for, from his setting no value on jt, he it^ liable to 
be dealt wjfli unjustly, pud he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought net j 
and he is no friend of Simonides.® But the prodigal l?.* 
man even in thestf cases acts wrongly, for he neither*" 
feels pleasure nor pain, *where he ought nor ah'* 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

■ The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice. Com* 
pare Rhct. Boole 111. ch. ii 
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14, But -we have said that prodigality and illjberality 
are the excess and the defect,, and that they are* 
conversant with two things, giving and receiving, 
Prodigal- for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 
ityand il- therefore, exceed i in giving, anu not receiving, and 
defined! 7 falls short in receiving; but illiberally is deficient 
in giving, DUt excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives from nobody to give to everybody, for thefr 
means soon fail private persons who give, and these 
* 15. are the very persons who seem to be prodigal. SPhis 
d[ h Ut ™is c ^ anlcter uow would seem considerably better than 
better 7 tlie illiberal one; for he is easily to be curt ’ by age 
than ilii- and by want, and,is able to arrive at the mean; for 
berality. he has the qualifications of the liberal man; for 
ho both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as lie ought, nor well. If, there¬ 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give-to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources; and for 
■ this reason he docs not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man„to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fool. But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi¬ 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated/ but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself 
16. But the majority of prodigals, as has been"stated, 
aJso receive from improper sources, and ore in 
Utica of " ..this respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 
able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same'time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can; for they 
are anxious to give, and the how or the whence they 
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get the poney matters not to them. 1 * Therefore u 
their gifts are not literal, for they are not honour¬ 
able, nor dtne for the sake of the .honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done j but boit 9times they 
make men rich deserve to bb poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characters nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them'with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- is. 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
tnmjieranee. and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
’ pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices; 
but tf"fc*jJi&ppen to be Jaken care of, he may pos¬ 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at prppriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and im- 19. 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, Iliibern- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- hty is in. 
digality; for the generality of mankind are fond rtf curable ' 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modas of illiberality; for as it consists in modes of 
two tilings, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons ent&re, 
but is sometimes divided; and some exceed in re¬ 


ceiving, and others fall short in giving »For those-20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and fudukoi 
niggardly, all fall short in giving; but do not dcsiro 7 *“JXP 01 
what belongs to another, nor do tlirjy* wish to a,t 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit *a base 
action; for ’some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least Bay that they do, in order . 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21- 
disgrac eful action. • Of these also is the qjunminj ’ 

b How often do we find the most profuse and extravagant * ^ 
persona guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru¬ 
pulous as to die means of getting money! This umonX>f*tbe 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
character of Catiline, whom Sallust describes as bqing “ Alieni 


appetena, aui profusua.” 
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splitter, and eveiy one of similar character, and to 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil¬ 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons’ property, considering it cMicnlt 
for them to taki what belongs to other people, with- 
v out other people taking then’s. They therefore aro 
22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in ro¬ 
ll opyo/3i><7- ce [ v i n g j g 0 me arc excessive in receiving from any 
•oicurrai. BOllrce * ai ‘d any thing; those, for instance, who ex¬ 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those wH 
lend small sums at high interest; for all these re¬ 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 
. 23. titles. And the love of base gain appears to bo 
common to them all; for they all subt-iu^co re¬ 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
hiy waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
We call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But tho 
24. gamester, the elothes-stealer, and the robber, aro of 
KrtWi)f, the illiberal class, for they arc fowl of base gain; 
howuSv- f 0F> f or tb e sake of gain, both of them ply their 
vrt/i - - v ' trades, and incur reproach. Clothes-stoalers and 
rob'bers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 
2 fe their friends,, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are leV'ert of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence tliey ought not; and 
all such modes of receiving are illiberal With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to he contrary 
to liberality; for not only, is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
- side thfto on the side of the prodigality before men¬ 
tioned. Respecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
'boob said. 9 
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CHAP. H. 

Of Magnificence and Meatmens. 

I 

But it would seem that the subject of magnificence 1. 

18 the next to bo discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- How 
tiie on tho subject of money ; but it does not, like ^ncedif-. 
liberality, extend to all acts that jiertain to money, f Bni f rom 
- 4 -ut only those which involve great expenditure. liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
turc in great matters ; but greatness is a relative 
termj^br ’the expense, of the office of trierareli 
and of the chief of a sacred Embassy' is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2 . 
tion of tho expense to tho expender ; tho. object of"'I 1 ® 1 
tho exjiensc ; and the quantity expended. But he j 10,,ri ^ y 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with 
propriety, is not called magnificent; as in the line, 

“I often gave td the wandering beggar ;”* 1 but 
he who expends with propriety in g re jit matters 
is so called; for the magnificent man is liberal: 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent). Of this habit 3 . 
the defect is called meanness ; the oxdesdj bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,® and all oTfifer names which 
are applied to excess, not dti proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

Tho magnificent man resembles, one vjho pos- 4. 
susses knowledge, for heps able to discover what is How 

c The Tfnr/pdpxoi were those rich citizens at Mhcns, pti, 
whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip¬ 
ping a trireme; the Sewpot were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult airvtfocle, »r 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. * On the XtiTimpyiai Si the*" 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

d See Horn. Odyss. zvii. 420 . t • . 

• The Greek word is fiavavata. . This vice is called in the 
Magn- Mor. i. 27, aakaKuvtXa \ and in Eudem. Eta.* ii. 3. 
lairavilpia. 
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magnifi- appropriate, and to incur great expenso in accor- 
oence dance with it ) for, as we said in the beginning, the 

mu8t .k\ habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 

p ' which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni¬ 
ficent man, then afore, are great and appropriate; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
■ ' great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
' expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. ’ Now the ipagnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable; for thip 

is common to all the virtues; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profuseness j for exact 
. accuracy is mean; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most’bt^riSiully 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be* liberal also; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as lie ought; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag¬ 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 

> work more magnificent; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would,-jetoh most money, as gold; but a work, 
when it is great,rftnd honourable; for the contcm- 
. > piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
Puh'.ic the magnifiepnt causes admiration. The excellence 
magniti- of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness, 
sence. Now fill those things which we call .honourable, 
are included under the term expenses, as, for 
.example* those that relate to the gods, offerings, 
temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 
■ rebate to anything divine ; and those which, being 
, -done* for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition; as if men think that a per-on ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 
said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of the person who expends ; for the ax- 
fiense mhst have proper relation to these things, 
and not only be appropriate to the jvork, but to the 
doer, of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g, 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety; and the mao cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool; for it is ineon- ' 

sistont with his rank, and with propriety ; but 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. Hut magnifi- 9 . 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro¬ 
perty belongs previously, either by their own means, 

"Tir their ancestors, or any -with whom they are con¬ 
nected ; they also become the nobly bora, the 
famous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignify.. Such, then, is the character of the magni¬ 
ficent man as near as possible, avd in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed; for these are the greatest 
and most had in houour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10 . 
magnificent winch only happen for once; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; 
or anything in wlijeh the wholo city, or the princi- 
pal j>eople, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception mid dismissal of strangers, and to ‘ 
honorary gifts and recompenses; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend uj.pn himself, but 
upon the public; but gifts bear some, resemblance 
to offerings. It is also eharactfflfSjtic of the mag- 11 . • 
nificent man to furnish his bouse in a manner be¬ 
coming his wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; > 

and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting; for these are the most 4 honour- 
able; and iff every case to attend to propriety; for 
the same tlungs are not suitable to gods asd men, ■ 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12 , 
of expenses, everything that is great trusts kind, •" 
is magnificent, and that winch is grtat in a grcafN 
kind, is most magnificent; and next to that, that 
winch is great in another kind. And theie V a* 
difference between tliat which is great in the work, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful hull or oil-bottle in maguificent as a 
gift to a child, but the price pi it is triffing and 
illiberal. Ilcncg it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what ho docs, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently; for this, is not easily sur¬ 
passed, and has a due reference to the expenso. 
■ v Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13 . But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly proiiise, 
Biiravaoc. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro¬ 
perly ;' for in small expenses he will sj>etid large 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast ; f and when furnishing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode,* like 
the Mcgarcans; and all tliis he will do,«np^JiHr the 
sake of the honourable, but to display liis wealth, 
imagining that by this means lie shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to sjieud much, lie will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14. - But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
Slueporpc- defect, and though lie may have spent very large 
***£• sums, will spoil the beauty of,the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever ho docs, Ijc will do 
. with hesitation; and will calculate liow to spend 
least money; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will .always think tliat he does more 
tlian he Jjoa occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevep&slesH they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful tea their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves.' 

‘ See Horn. Odyss. i. 225. , 

“ Bftt BHy, you joviul troop so gaily dress’d, 

,Ts this a bridal or a friendly feast ? ” 

'* The irapodoe was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus-sp%‘ sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
-•in thd'orchestra, and therefore in auapiestic or marching verse. 
The ardaipov was chanted by the chorus when standing in iff 
proper position. See Smith’s Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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CHAP. 1IL > 

Of Magnanimity and Little J Sftndedneu. 

Magnanimity , 11 even from its very name, appears to ].’ 
be conversant with great matters. First let us de- Magnnni 
terndine with wliat kind of great matters.. But it “ lty ’ ll ® 
makes no difference whether wp consider the habit, matter, 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, Ma _ na _ 
the magnanimous man appears to be ho who, being nimbus 
really worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool; 
and mn faetn who acts according to virtue can be a 
fool, nor devoid of sense. The. character before- 2 . 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest 2 <%><■>»•. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for magnani¬ 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good staturefor little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot lie beautiful. 

He who estimates his own worth liighly, when in 3 . 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who ,esti- 'xaiivoc. 
mates it more highly than ho deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. lie who estimates it Jess highly than 4. 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether* hi* worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when \Turth little, he esti¬ 
mates himself at less j and. the man of great worth MtepdiJ* 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x°r- 

k Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cann.lt be con¬ 
sistent with thp humility required by the Gospel. The Chris¬ 
tian knows his utter urs worthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his oftn worth. 
Nevertheless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna¬ 
nimity is abundantly shown in the character of St. Paul. The - 
heathen virtue of magnanimity constituted a markld^fpatufe 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtlesB also, ' 
as Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. ' * * 

1 The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary cfcarac- 
' teristic of beauty.—See the Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 

*ih. 289. 
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have done if liis worth had not been so great? 
The magnanimous man, therefore, in the greatness 
of his merits, is in the highest place; but in his 
proper estimation of himself, in the mean; for lie 
estimates himself fat the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there¬ 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
tilings, thinks himself so, and still more of the great¬ 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 

6 . Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to lie 4 
of the greatest value which wc award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous' otj 
and which is the prize of the most hoiiouTn.l jle-ag ts ; 
and such a thing as this is liouour ; k for this is the 

Magnimi- S l ' eateR * of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
n«ms mun therefore, acts .with propriety oil subjects of honour 
couvnr- and dishonour. And, oven without arguments to 
honour^* P rove ^ le point, it seems that the magnanimous 
(rifiti) ai ’° concerned with honour, tor great men esteem 
winch is themselves worthy of lionour mvro than anything 
the great- else ; for it is according to tlieir desert, lhit the 
est of ex- ‘ little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 
gooils own vca, l merit and the magnanimous man’s 

dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 
regards liir own real merit, hut is in tlio defect as 
regards that of tfte 1 hi agi i ani i nous man. 

7 . The magnanimous man, if ho is worthy of the 
Thi mag- highest honours, must he the best of men ; for the 
nammous better nism is always worthy of the greater honour, 
man. 1S °° an( l Ihc best man of the greatest. The truly mag- 

nanimoufman must thcreioi'e be a good man; and 
it seemS, tliat whatever is groat in any virtue be¬ 
longs to the magnanimous character; lor it can in 
^nowisejie befitting the magnanimous man io swing 
"his arms and*run away 1 , nor to commit an act of 
, k .The wor< ^ h cre translated (honour is rijuj, which signifies, 

* not tl.C abstract principle to /icaAov, but honourable distinc¬ 
tion ; hence it is called ah external good, for it is conferred on 
us by others,. / 

1 The phrase in the original vapaoeioavra pivyuy has the 

\ 
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injustkjp j for what could he tho motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great 1 And if 
we examine the particulars of th'e case, it will ap¬ 
pear ridiculous tliat the magnanjjnous man should 
not he a good mail; aud he could not even be de¬ 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ^ for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind 3 . 
of ornament of tho virtues; for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for m , ,t y is _ 
this reason it is difficult to bo really magnanimous; 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, The mag . 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour iianiriioh.' 
and di-‘’;#ifl)ur. And irk tho case of great instances ™* n 
of honour, bestowed by the good,- he will be mode- ^ ' 
ratcly gratified, under the idea that he has oh- g,, n j to 
tained what is his due, or even less than lie de- honours, 
selves; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but. honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
lie wiE utterly despise; for these he does not de- . 
serve; and likewise he will despise dishonour j^for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9 . 
been said, principally concerned vptli honours; not To wpahft, 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may com?) to pass, ho wjjl behave 
with moderation; and not ho too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure » for he 
wiU not 'feel Jims even at, honour, though jt is the 
greatest thing of aU; for power and woajjh are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of them:’ To him, therefore, By .rhon/ 
honour is Hglitly esteemed, nothing else can be im¬ 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have-, the 13 . 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Success 

same signification as tlie Latin plirase tlemimt nwntlusfvgerei 

e. to fly very rapidly. 
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contributes fortune also appear to contribute to magnanimity ; 
to magna- f or the nobly bom are thought worthy of honour, 
umi y. au( j those who possess power and wealth, for they 
surpass others; and everything which is superior in 
goodness is more honourable. Lienee, such things 

, v as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people tbey are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things aa 
these, neither have any right to think themselves 
worthy of groat tilings, nor are properly called mag¬ 
nanimous : for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become sujiereilious and insolent; for wit’iVo»Wh*tue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please; for they imi¬ 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 

.. like him; but this they do wherever they can. Ac¬ 

tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
, they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feck contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12 . The magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 

A* to of danger," uecsnsg there are but few things wbich he 

courage, cares for; but to great dangers he exposes himselij 

and when he does ran tiny risk, he is unsparing of 
his life, tliiakiug that life is not worth having on 

13 . some teraas. lie is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits; for the former is jfche part of a 

As to libe- superior, the latter of an inferior; and he is dis- 
tality. posed to make a more liberal return for favours; 

for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
uitioral’obligation, and will haVe received a benefit 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he has 
. benefited, but not those from whom ho has re¬ 
ceived benefits; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver: byt the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior and the benefits wbich he confers he bean 
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of with pleasure, but those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
thebenefits she has conferred upon hinj,nordotheLa- 
cetkemonians to the Athenians, b*t only about those 
which they have received . 111 Again, it is characteristic 1^. 
of the magnanimous ruan to ask no favours, or very to ask- 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others; “8 favours 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to bo superior to tbe 
latter is easy; and among the former there is no¬ 
thing ungenerous in being haughty; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like "]naming a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of ]5. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek- 
and to he iuactive and slow, except where sqme in S honour 
great honour is to bo gained, or some great work .to 
be performed; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, hut those ^reat and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend¬ 
ships; for concealment is the pint of a man who, 
is afraid. He must care more for truth tha 4 for 16 . 
opinion. He must speak and act openly; for this to 
is characteristic of a man who despises others; for u 
he is bold in speech, and tbergfbre apt to despise 

m See Horn. II. i. 503; where Thetis only hints ut any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jnpitcr,ibut,does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them.’ 

“ If e’er, O father of the gods ! sh* said, « 

' My words could please thee, or my actions aid.” 

* ’ Pope, i. 652. 

Hallistbenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Jliodorus, 
liv. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxcs, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Thebans, sent tor aid 
to Athens, and said thit they willingly passed oveptbqjjeneffcs 
which they had conferred on th6 Athenians,’ but rcnieulbered* • 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. y. 53), relates that they made meption of. 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. Jit has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle’s having quoted from memory, and’ thus having 
fallen into error. 
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others, and truth-telling, except when he uses dis¬ 
simulation]" hut to the vulgar'he ought dissemble. 

17 . And ho caunot live at the will of another, except it 
As to ho a friend ] for jt is servile ; for wliich reason all 
friendship, flatterers are mercenary, and kw-mindod men are 

flatterers. He is not apt to admire; for nothing is 

1 8. great to him. He does not recollect injuries; for 
manners accurate recollection, especially of injuries, is not 
and con- characteristic of the magnanimous man ] but he ra- 
dnet. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ] for he will neither speak of liimselfj nor of 
anybody else; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blat&ed. 
He is not disposed to praise; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with hi? enemies, except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com¬ 
plain or supplicate belpiu unavoidable or trifling cala¬ 
mities] for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
thfcm. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful ] for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 
lauguago stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
abort few tilings is not apt to be in a huny ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement; 
and shrillness aiYd quickness of speaking arise from 
these thiifga IJja, therefore,- is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20 . Ho who is in the defect is little-minded ] he who 
Mc.-pofv- i s in the excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
x " f ' vicious, for thcyarc not evil-doers, but only in error; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts ] but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things^ 
. alid he> stems ignorant of himself) for otherwise he 

° E ipiov is ■ dissembler, one who says .ess than he thinks^ 
and 4s opposed to aXijfffa. Eipwveia, dissimulation, espe¬ 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist,—irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon. See another sense, in which 
s Ifuavtia is used in the 7th chapter of this book. 
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would shave desire 1 those tilings of which he was 
worthy, especially’as they are good things. Yet 
such men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse; for each nlan desires those things which are 
according to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them¬ 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter¬ 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, afld ignorant of them- 21 . 
selves, and this obviously; for, tliiuking them- 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
am found out; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fisAuno to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindcdness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftoner found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there¬ 
fore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the nameless Virtue which in conversant with the desire ojf 
Honour. 

Theke seems to bo another virtij^ conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in tile earlier part of °f “e 
our treatise, 0 which would Appear to bear the same “J^g 688 
relation to magnanimity, which liberality does to con ver-’ 
magnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what ig great, but (Jispose us as wc ought to be smaU bo- 
disposed towards wliat is moderate and small. And noura ’ 
as in receiving and giving money there is' a meftn 
habit, an excess, and a defect; so in the desire of 
honour]’ also, there Is the “more and the les!j” thgnwe. 

* Sec Book II. ch. vii. 

P An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of^ djstin- 1 
guishing in English between to naXbv and rcpq. The*former 
b the abstractedly honourable, the morally beautiful,—in'Lotin, 

“ honestum the latter b honourable distinction conferred 
an tb by others. 
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ought, as well as the proper source, and the proper 
manner; for we blame the lover of honour as desir¬ 
ing honour too much, and from improper sources; 
and the man who w destitute of the love of honour, 
as one who does not deliberately prefer? to be 
honoured even lor honourable things; and some¬ 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble; at other times, him who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest ; r as we 
said before. But it “is clear, that as the expression, 
“ lover of anything,” is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification; but when we praise 
him, we mean that ho loves honour more than most 
men; and when we blame him, that he loves it 
more than he ought. But since the mean state 
has no name, the extremes seem to contend for 
the, middle place, as being vacant; but wherever 
there are an excess and defect, there is also a 
mean. And men desire honour both too much 
and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 
they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
.being a nameless mean state on tbe subject of 
hon&ir. Exit compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be tbe absence of all love for it; and 
compared with tills, it appears to he love of honour. 
Compared with b&tfc therefore, it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other virtues also. But in this case the 
extremes sedin opposed, because the mean has no 
name. «’ 

» ITpom'pfffic is translated throughout tliis n work “ deli¬ 
berate preference,” as expressing most literally the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle, 
u a matter of moral choice—os the act of a moral being. 

i, The wot-a in the original is crn'i^puiv. Considered as s 
'moral'virtue, troitypoauvi) signifies temperance,—tbe virtue, as 
Aristotle Bays, i} owfr i t>)v tppiva, which preserves the vigour 
fd the intellect. Here it signifies modesty, tbe virtue of ■ 
sober and well-regulated mind. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Meekness and Irascibility. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of 1. 
angry feelings. But because the mean has no 
name, and we can scarcely say that the Extremes 
have any, we give to the “mean the name of 
meekness, though it declines towards the defect, 
which has no name. But the excess might be it» ei- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is treme*. 
anger, and the things that cause it arc nnuiy and 
varioua.^He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2 . 
occasions, at proper persons, arid besides in a proper Charac- 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper length of tenstics of 
tune, is an object of praise. Tlus character will ; ' 

therefore be the meek man, in the very points, in 
which meekness is an object of praise; for by the 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on proper occa-, 
sions, and for a proper length of time. BuiTtho 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
givo. But the defect, whetjjp.r it*b? a kind of 3.. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect* 
for those who do not foil anger in proper cases, 
are thought to bo fools, as well as those who do 
not fegl it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons; for such an one 
seems to havo no perception, nor sense of pain; 
and from his insensibility to anger, he is not dis¬ 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to pne’s self, ancTto overlook 
them when offered to one’s relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in all the categories; for it is possibly The cxeeui 
to be angry with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long; yet 
all these circumstances ore not united in the same 
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person; for it is impossible that they shovel bo; 
for the evil destroys itself) and' if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

i. Irascible men, therefore, are easily angered, with 
improper objects, on improper occasions, and too 
much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in tbeir character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not restrain 
tlieir aqger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
beciiuse of their impetuosity, and then they be- 
. come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to bo 
angry with everything, and on every occasion, nro 
likewise in excess; whence also they derive tlieir 
. name. Bat the hitter are difficult to he appeased, 
and retain their anger a loug time, for thoy^repress 
their rage; hut there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated] for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of tho 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment: for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them; and 
there is need of time for a mau to digest liis anger 
within liim. 1 Persons of this character are very 
‘troublesome to tfiemselves, and to tlieir best friends. 

. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
feel anger on jknpixqier occasions, too much, or 
too long, and'who do not become reconciled with¬ 
out revenge or Jiumshment. But wc consider the 
excess to lie more opposite to the mean than the 
defect, 'for'it,occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
more natural to man than meekness: and the ill- 
tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
observation which was made in the former part, is 
clear frefin what we are now saying ; for it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, tho occasions, and the length of time for 

* Etymologists have doubted whether the composition of 
focpnfcoXoj be drpnf, or ueparoc, but this observation of 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived from 
dapnc, an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac sedare perturbationem.— Felicianui. 
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■which one ought to be angry, and at what point 
one ' ceases to act, rightly, or wrongly. For lie 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : tran ®* ctK ™ 
and we somctimeg praise those &ho fall short, and not e 
call them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul¬ 
pable ; for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- ■ 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which wo feel anger with proper per¬ 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth 4 *»and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameablfc when jthey are only a little 
distance from the mean; more blameable when they 
are further; and when they are very far, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to angor have been sufficiently discussed. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Social Virtue and its Contraries. 

*" % 

But in the intercourse of .life and society, and the 1# 
interchange of words and actions, ^sotuo. people Of the to- 
appear to ho men-pleasers ; who praise everything pial virtue 
with a view to give pleasure, and nevA in any A P ttr * 01 - 
case take the opposite‘side, but tltink they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in wlrgso 
society they happen to be; others, contrary to 
these, who * oppose everything, and are utterly 
careless of giving pain, ane called cross and' ■quar¬ 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2, 
•vident; and likewise that the mean habit be* AvokoXo 
tween them is praiseworthy, according to* which 
a man will approve and disapprove • of proper * 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. Therf is no 
The tneau name assigned to this habit, but it most resembles 
'svtv Tv ^ en< ^ s ^l ) J f° r be who acts according to the mean 
oripyiiv. babit is such as we mean by the expression, “a kind 

' and gentle friend,” if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from friendship, 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis¬ 
approves in every evse properly, but because it is 
Ms nature; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom ho is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly j, for it is noir^t in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we havo said, that in his 
It aims at intercourse he will behave properly; and referring 
pleasure Ms conduct to the principles of honour and ex¬ 
pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 
giving pleasure. For he seems 1 to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
■'cGucse of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, be 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. r And if the action bring upon tho 
doer disgrace or iiafln, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

6. not approve,-but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, mid with ordinary persons, and 
with those who arc more or less known to him; 
and in ill other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due: and 
abstractedly preferring to give pfeasuie, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results, 1 mean to tho honourable 
'and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterwards, he will inflict small pain. Such, then, 
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is he vylio is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 

But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being Distinc- 
pleasant, without any further object, is a man- 
please r ■ he who does it tluvt.some benefit may and dpic 
accrue to him in money or that which money pur- *»c- 
chases, is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we lra,ve said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, because tie mean 
has no name. 


CIIAP. VII. 

• T)f the Ti'tiihfulj and those in the Extremes . 

The mean state on the subject of arrogance is con-1. 
corned with almost the same object matter as the Truthfu. • 
last ; this also lias no name. But it would be no T^ad neB8 * 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral cluiracter, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and wo shpuld believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw al-Thie 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. Now, in social Intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for Ifche purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those wlio do it for the 
purpose of giving pain, have been treated of. But 
lot us speak of those who aro true, and thoso who 
are fiijse, in their words, their notions, and their 
pretension?* , 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable,, wliich do not Belong to Exce88 
him, and to things greater than what belong to 
him : the falsely modest, pa the other'hand, is apt paviia 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to (false mo* 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who ig desty). 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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making it grcatei or less. But it is possibly to do 
all these tilings with or without ‘ a motive. But 
every one, except' ho acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and * 
truth honourable and praasoworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
lltoi a\y- about each separately: and first, about thfc truthful; 
OtvTtKnv. £ or we arc no (; speaking of him who speaks truth 

in Ills agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice; for this would belong to another 
virtue; but of him who in cases of no such conse¬ 
quence observes truth in his words anff-:actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a roan would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; for inasmuch as be who 
is cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful; aud such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
raster on the side of defect; for this appears to he 
in better taste, because excesses are luttelul. 

6. But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re¬ 
sembles abase mail,"for otherwise lie would not have 
taken pleasure in tlio falsehood ; hut still ho appears 
foolish rathfcr than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man; hut he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour¬ 
able. Blit the character of the arrogant in m does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de¬ 
liberate preference to he so; for he is arrogant, just 
as the liar, from tlio hallit, and from bis being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for tlie' sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation; those 
who are so'for the sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage of) 
and of Vhich the -absence in themselves may escape 
notice, as that they are skilful" physicians or sooth¬ 
sayers ; wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant * for they possess 
the qualities whicll we have mentioned. 

But the falsely modest, who sjicak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of mo “ e * fc 
gain, but to avoid tliat which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than oilier men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im¬ 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are callod-cunning and consequent ial, and are veiy 
contemptible. And false motjesty appeal’s some- 9 . 
times to be arrogance; as the dress of the La- HavKorav 
codiemonians; for loo great defect, as well as "W®*.’’ 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who False 
make a moderate use of false modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear sometimie 
polished. But thq arrogant seems to be opposed to 18 8rr0 ‘ 
the trathful character, for it is the worse of the two B!mCe ’ 
extremes.'' 

” If ito^iov is here a substantive, it must oe au attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom whidk they did not pos¬ 
sess. The preceding passage renders tills not iujprobable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso¬ 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle*, opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The* teaching of 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed,to anything like pretension, lienee tlitf t/pwma, 
which was on(» characteristic, of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, (Jesch. d. Phil., tom. ii. pp. 53-57. 

For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists And most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. vjii. pp, G7 and 08. v 

* Baoeoiravniipync, a rogue jtho puts a. good face on. the 
worst case. —Liddell and Scott. 
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Of graceful or polished Wit, and its contrary. 

X 

> 1. Bor since there arc periods of relaxation in life. 
The virtue and in them sportive pastime is admissible, in 
in periods of tliis case also there seems to Ixs a certain method 
re aiation. ^ intercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of .saving proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or wljom 

2 . wc hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 

Bu/ioXogot* exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing for something ridi¬ 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
t'ltan speaking decently, and causing no pain to 
'Ajpioi. the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in other’s, appear to be clownish and harsh ; but 
Eiirprem- those who arc sportive with good taste are called 
Xot. • 0 f graceful wit (cvrpc'nrcXoi, from tv, well, and 

Tptmv, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents Seem te be the gestures of the moral 
character ;> and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi¬ 
culous is on the surface,.and the generality of man¬ 
kind are ‘pleased with sport, and even with over¬ 
much. jesting, even buffoons arc called men of grace¬ 
ful wit,' as though they were refine^; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit; 
Tact. and it is-the part of "a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportivoness of the gentle¬ 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of tha 
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educated from that of the uneducated man: and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies in the old ones ’ 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inucndo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with #• 
propriety as one who says such things as are not 
unbefitting a gentleman ? or who takes car® not to 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea¬ 
sure ? or is such a thing as this incapable of defini¬ 
tion 1 for different t hin gs are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to; for it is thought that a man 
would dp»i!hose things wjiich he would bear to hear 
o£ . Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex¬ 
pression ; and there are some opprobrious express¬ 
ions wlucli are forbidden by legislators; and 
lerhaps there are things at which they ought to 
lave forbidden men to scoff. Now, the refined 
tnd gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
wore a law to himself: and such js he .who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or* iff 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist wl»t is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anyboffy^lse, if he * 0< 

can but raise a laugh; and tins’he will do by 
saying such things as the'gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even of listening 'Ayptos. 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 


useless, for h<j contributes > nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport ppjiear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states Tbe*e 
in the social intercourse of life; they all refer to tip 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they Tefer to 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others, to the social 


» The dramatic literature of our own country, as ft ell as 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
refinement and moral education. 
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intercourse pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasure, one is 
of life. concerned with sport, the othe.’ with the other in- 
■ tercourse of life. 


CIIAP. IX 

Of the Sense of Shame. 

1, But it is not proper to speak of tho sense of shame 
Aifwff de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : it it is therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue a but ^ut ™ e ® 30 * 8 it resembles very nearly the fear 

» passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 
■ ashamed grow red, and those who fear (Lath turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body; and this seems charac- 
2,.teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, but only that of youth; 
properly f or we think it right that young persons should be 
to yout i. a p £ ^- 0 f ce j rt bame, because from living in obedience 
to passion they commit many faults, and are re¬ 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
Jttung persons who are apt to feel shame; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame¬ 
faced ; for wer'think it wrong that he should do 
anything‘io be ashamed of; for shame is no part 
of the cnaraeter of the good man, if, indeed, 
it be true that it foll'ows unworthy actions; for 
such things* he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it makes no difierence; for neither' ought to be 
done; so that a man ought not to foci shame. 

3. " Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof p-> be of such charactci; as to feel shame in case he 
man K °° should do any such action, and for this cause to 
think himself a good man, is absurd; for shame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but tbe good man 
will never do bod actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be hypothetically a worthy feeling; for if a man 
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were to«do each a thing, he would be ashamed; but 
this has nothing to do with the virtues: but though 
shamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do die- • 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is npt on this account 
a virtue for a m^n who does such things to he 4. ... 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Coiljineaea 
ing, a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue; but the 
subject of continence shall be fully discussed here- yfr. 
after. Cut now lot us speak of justice. toe. 



